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CHAPTER I. 

" Hearts that the world in vain had tried ; 
And voices lose the tpne that shed 
A tenderness round all they said." 

Moore. 

Th£ evening drew on ere the party thought of leaving the 
hall. The father repaired, as was his wont, to his well* 
stored cabinet ; and the two sisters, instead of retiring, each 
to ber separate apartment, entered, as if by chance, one of 
the untenanted rooms of the mansion^ It was spacidtn and 
rather imposing in its aspect ; but for what purpose it had 
been used in olden time, it was not easy, from its present ap* 
pearance, to divine. The Christian patriarchs who inhabit 
the East, such as the Greek and Armenian, have in their 
episcopal dwellings a room of audience, a kind of long, low, 
and Nchly-furnished place ; — at least, the most costly as well 
as tasteful articles of furniture beneath the roof are to be 
found in it. Such, probably, wad the use assigned to this 
chamber, that had evidently once been the most imposing in 
the episcopal domicile. It was not known which of the 
Qiany bishops had here made liberal use x>f his taste and ex- 
pensiveness : a painting of the Nativity, not badly executed, 
was perhaps the most valuable relief to the nakedness of the 
apartment ? a well-worn and massive sofa, covered with 
^ faded embroidery, stood beside the wall ; and some an- 
'^ tique ebony chairs, rudely carved, were placed here and 
^ there, like forlorn and neglected tenants of a wasted terri«- 
tory ; on a shelf were many old books too, chiefly on devo^ 
tional subjects. Here the dignitaries did formerly, perhaps, 
receive the ecclesiastics as well as neighbouring gentry and 
noble«y who came to pay them homage or respect. Very 
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little use had ever been mad& of the place by the {>resent 
inmates ; it was too spacious and cold for their small family. 
When the rains fell fast and with little intermission, or the 
biting eastern winds prevailed long, the old gentleman was 
used at times to walk to and fro the long floor, for hours, 
by way of making amends for the loss of exercise without. 
At present, however, the early and most unseasonable heat 
of tiie month of May had completely expelled the chillness 
and dampness of the apartment ; and the extreme clearness 
of the evening relieved its gloom. It was seldom that the 
sisters met here ; and on this- occasion, perhaps, it was the 
conversation of the preceding hour that made them more 
than usually desirous of each other's society. They saun- 
tered through the spacious hall a few moments in silence^ 
gazing on the faded walls and decaying appendages. The 
younger at last, opening the conversation by something the 
most foreign to the thoughts that agitated her, observed it 
was singular that the most choice' and luxurious apartment 
of the episcopal dwelling should now be the most de- 
solate.-' 

'^ It is only an emblem of the changes that happen m 
oflenjl* replied her companion, *^ in the bosom of families, 
as well as on the tjirones of kings. Look at Charles ! is he 
not crownless, and his palace forsaken by all of his blood ? 
— and here, no doubt, the bishops of St. Germain's have 
sat in their pride, while the first families in the province did 
them homage. What a mockery is that tattered embroidery 
now of siich a scene T ' 

**-It is so, in truth," said Eleanor sadly. '* When I walk 
here at times alone, and look around, the memory of that 
period comes vividly before me. I picture the prelate seated 
on the massive sofa, with a look of dignity and sanctity that 
were irresistible ; while the noble, the daring soldier, the 
trembling peasant, — all draw nigh. So wrought on has 
my fancy been, that the pageant seemed to pass before me ; 
and I have almost knelt before the seat, to receive the 
blessing also." 

<^ It was a beautiful but an overwrought reverie, Eleanor : 
the imagination, so indulged, oflen may acquire a dangerous 
power." 

^^ But T would not be deprived of the pleasure it gives me. 
When the light has faded along the dull apartment, sweet 
and solemn has been the feeling that came over my spirits; 
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ihe steps that have so often pressed this floor — Kteps that 
had turned from the world in scorn and victory ; the words 
issuing from saintly lips that have poured into the harassed 
and stricken spirit : 1 can picture the bloody nlg^t, unable 
to bear the glance of the prelate's eye ; the timid lady 
cheered by his smile of mercy. Would that I bad lived 
in those days, and that scene had iff (filth come before 
me V' 

" It cannot come again," the other replied — " that day of 
power and pride ; you know it cannot ; why, then, regret it 
so vainly and romantically ? Impressive and splendid as 
these things were, ihe mind could not bear them again — no. 
Eleanor, it could not, in truth, else it had not risen in rebel- 
lion, and burst their chain — their empire^ then, if you will. 
The senses and the fancy were charmed for ages ; but the 
reason at last awoke." 

" Do not say so, sister ; do not be confident that your own 
imagination may not be misled or perverted : I would not 
think slightingly of the faith of so many ages — my own too 
from infancy : I could not bear the loss, 'twould render me 
weak and defenceless." 

*^ My dear sister," replied Catherine, ^^ let me not disturb 
one hope or remembrance of a mind so devoted ; rather 
cleave to them with the same ardoirr that you have always 
felt ;— perhaps with too much ardour on some points," she 
said, with a smile of irony she could not suppress. *^ There 
are bounds to our belief, but fancy is an enchanter : your 
favourite, Armelle Nicholas, who was raised above the floor, 
in the excess of her rapture, does her life still continue on 
your table, the favourite theme, the loveliest legend ?" 

Eleanor coloured slightly, and her dark eye was turned 
earnestly on her companion. *^ Do not make a subject of 
satire of what surely ought to be held sacred. A delusion I 
no, no, it was not so ; she relates it herself with such sim- 
plicity, with such a force <^ truth. But were it so, Cathe- 
rine, — were it possible for Armelle Nicholas to be mistaken v 
was it not a happy delusion ? How glowing are her words 
and feelings ! do they not all belong also to a better world, 
to a higher scene ef enjoyment ?" ' ' 

^^ They do," the other replied. ^^ I do not blame the sub- 
ject or the motive ; but the improbable manner of the de- 
scription. Such things, believe me, weakens the mind that 
gives evidence to (heoL." 
^ A2 
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^* They weaken the mind, you think," said her sister, with 
increasing animation. ^^ Rather give me that weakness, as 
you deem it, than the cold strength, the naked and unadorned 
belief of so many of the present age. Look at the raptures 
of the modern Puritans, as they are called ; their coarse 
ardour, their repulsive exhibitions, and revolting reveries on 
sacred things. "K^ot to your mind, Catherine, that such 
things as they describe can come ; it is incapable of them : 
but such is the cause with which — am I not right ? — you have 
allied yourself. Remember, that the faith you blame was 
once your own." 

Catherine turned to the recess of the gloomy window, 
beside which she stood, and reclined her head thoughtfully 
on the massive embrasure. *' She is right," she said to 
herself. " My poor enthusiastio sister ! — but a few years 
since, I was as she is : — a mind so noble, too, and yet so 
credulous I — Eleanor," she said, " we will not dispute about 
our respective creeds ; it is neither kind nor generous. 
Think yoq that I would have abandoned the religion in which 
we were both brought up, lightly or carelessly ? They were 
not the visions of the imagination that I felt, but the deal- 
and resistless appeals to the heart. I too ha^^e heard strange 
voices, clasped many a sweet error to my heart, and believed 
in a cloud of legends and phantoms ; but I cannot do it now. 
No ; the dark night of illusion is past, and the morning come 
in its glory, to leave me no more. Forgive the words that 
have given you pain ; and now iet us talk of things of 
iho present moment ; we have both need of each other's 
counsel." 

*« Most willingly," said the other ; "for of late, thoughts 
of future ill have harassed me. It is strange! but a 
few weeks paSt, and I was armed at every point, and 
prepared for every reverse, even the sternest that might 
come." 

'* Those feelings, my sister," replied the former, " were 
borne, perhaps, in the hour of high and dear emotion ; — in 
the presence of one for whom every' sacrifice seemed light, 
ere time and change had tried their constancy." 

^' Do not use the word," said the younger earnestl}'. 
"What induced you to try roe thus ? Time has, in truth, 
shown me that 1 was not strong and resistless, as I vainly 
deemed. But I am not changed, Catherine : nay hopes, 
my purposes are all the same— they are still with me, but no 
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longer bright and animating. They are darkened, ere their 
truth is tried." 

" And when the time comes that shall try their truth, you 
will not fail in the conflict, Eleanor, i know your heart; 
do not let it sink thus beneath evil surmisings. You, an ad- 
mirer, of chivalry, to mourn and wail that your lover is afar, 
where laurels are gained and names rendered immortal* 
What if he does think more at this moment of his banner 
than of bis mistress ? *Tis the failing of a soldier, and may 
easily be pardoned.*' . 

^' Pardoned ! I have forgiven him a thousand times ; — it 
was so new to him too. I have implored blesings on his 
head ; and in many a sweet moment, that I have knelt be- 
fore my favourite shrine, in the faded niche of the cathedral, 
it has been revealed to me that Trevanion would be illustri- 
ous in this war. — St. Mary grant it ! — but it was his impas- 
sioned desire and mine — yes, it was mine also. — But, Cathe- 
rine,^' and the transient colour fled from her cheek, " I can- 
not forgive myself. I urged him to take part in this gallant 
cause ; I placed the sword in his hand, and the casque on 
his brow, and fanned every fevered desire. He would have 
married me then : he besought me with tears to join our 
hands ; to retire to Carhayes, to peace and love — dear deli- 
cious images I Oh, it is a fearful thing to give a new im- 
pulse to an aspiring and headstrong spirit ! — it is dangerous 
to bid the love of fame be resistless in the heart, where ten- 
derness and softness have dwelt so long I" 

** My dear Eleanor," said the other, striving to calm this 
torrent of feeling, " why will you thus causelessly agitato 
yourself? I always thought it ought not to have been deferred ; 
that your happiness, when certain, should not have been re- 
served for a future hour. But calm yourself—it is but de- 
layed fo9 a lime : it matters not now, when the trial is nearly 
over. A few weeks, a few months, perhaps, and this cruel 
war will be closed ; and he will return, crowned with fame, 
with the laurel he will have gained in other battles as well as 
that of Stratton. His name will live in the annals of his 
country ; and then to be his bride, Eleanor, — to be the bride 
of a hero !" she continued, turning the mind of her sister to 
the theme she knew would be most eflTective. 

" He will be a hero!" replied Eleanor, " and justly so. 
Ah ! my noble lover, would that the hour were come ! Well 
would the flush of victory become hia handsome countenance, 
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and the honours of his sovereign sit gracefully on his elegant 
form. He fought, 'tis said^ Catherine, on the day of Stratton^ 
in a complete suit of polished steel that ghttered in the sun- 
beams like panoply of silver. Was it not like a knight of 
chivalry, in the days that are passed ? When he rushed to 
aid Sir Beville in his extremity, would that 1 had beheld the 
field from the plain, or from the dwelHngs of the town, at 
that moment ! No tournament ever-offered a more brilliant 
scene ;" and the enthusiasm of the remembrance bore down 
the forebodings of sorrow. 

** You have drawn a beautiful and seductive picture,'^ 
Catherine answered. ^* 1 shall envy you that hour, Eleanori 
of high and exquisite enjoyment ; for what can Jt>e sweeter 
than to see our fondest hopes realized, to drink of the cup 
of which we have so long panted to taste? And it will 
come ere long, that hour of accomplishment.— For me,'' 
she said thoughtfully, " I have no warrior to welcome, on 
whose brow to plant laurels, or to think of his name living 
illustriously. But what of that? a devoted spirit maybe 
found in the path of peace as well as war : a gifted mind 
needs not the latter.'* 

" True," said the sister, now wholly under (he impression 
of the moment, and glorying in the superiority of her own 
admirer : *^ a sincere and devoted being may, in truth, be 
found id a quiet path, or an obscure one ; but who that 
possessed ambition, would wish to remain there, to have no 
name in the world ? I do not think that I could admire, or 
feel an impassioned attachment to such a character." 

Catherine replied coldly, that to be an impressive charac- 
ter, it was not necessary to be an ambitious or vain one : as 
the small lake at the foot of the lawn was an inferior spec- 
tacle to the sweep of ocean beyond ; but then its shores 
were always lovely and peaceful. .. « 

" But the ocean shore is far more magnificent," returned 
Eleanor, sharply, '' though in one respect your simile is not 
right : the lake wears ever the same aspect, and that is more 
than every Puritan does." 

*' What mean you ?" said the elder earnestly. " It is well, 
Catherine, if you are content," was the reply ; " 'tis not the 
choice L should have fancied your proud mind would have 
made : the quiet and less brilliant character offers a charm, 
no doubts of greater security and happiness. — Do not mourn*, 
lister, if the former be your lot rather than the other. '^ 
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"' Mourn !" replied Catherine warmly. *' I never mourn- 
ed for a moment ; I have, in truth, little cause, though the 
knightly crest and plume will not glitter by my side, or the 
war-horse be spurred to his fiery speed. You have talked of 
the magnificence of the ocean shore : beware of the wrecks 
and ruined hopes that often cover it !" 

** What wreck is greater," said her sister, with some bit- 
terness, " than that perversion of spirit that urges rebellion 
against its king, and feels a delight in overthrowing an an- 
cient monarchy, and bringing convulsion to our door ? But 
the unknown man is not to be relied on. — St. Elba ! to love 
with ardour, one who journeys' from cottage to cottage, and 
seeks only to subvert the simple and loyal mind !*' 

Catherine started at this reply, and the fiery colour mount- 
ed to cheek, temple, and bosom; for the kindliness of feel- 
ing with which the conversation had commenced, was fast 
quenching in the rivalry of pretension." 

The young woman paced through the apartment, and 
struggled hard with her feelings, for she was naturally 
haughty and passionate. She could not avoid feeling also 
that, in family and fortune, Trevanion was a man of higher 
rank and fortune than him she loved ; and a sense of humili- 
ation for a moment stole over her thoughts ; but she cast it 
from her instantly, as the idea of his worth and honour rose. 
—"Eleanor," she said, with forced calmness, ''■you have 
tried me hard ! An unknown man ! — ^no, he is not that. I 
have striven, at first, with my attachment, I will not deny it. 
It was not the choice, as you have said, that I had pictured : 
my views were as high as ever your romantic flights have^car- 
ried you. It boots not to say why I relinquished them ; but 
they fell before a deep and resistless attachment, that has 
heen to me more sweet than the dream or reality of heroes 
sighing at my feet." 

" 1 do not doubt it, Catherine," said the other ; " The 
greater is the pity, that such an individual should have en- 
chained so entirely your afifections. 1 would have seen my 
sister a mate for the proudest names in the land, and well 
would she have graced them." 

"What have we to do," replied the former sadly, "ta 
claim high names for ourselves, when the king and the noble 
are humbled around us like the pooTest beggar ? Let us 
rather choose an humbler lot. — Eleanor, it seems to me there 
is a doom on high-descended names in this war-— how they . 
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have been scattered, while the low and the mean man tise^ 
fast on their fall !'' 

^^ True, many a cavalier has lost mansion and fair domain. 
Trevanion's fate perhaps, — but by whose deed is this done ?'* 
she added ; ^^ by men who are rebels to their prince, who 
creep coolly into the dwellings of their betters, and effect the 
same mischief by their words and acts, as their braver com- 
rades iJo in the field by their sword." 

Pity as well as reproach were in the look Catherine turn- 
ed on her sister, at these cutting reflections. ^^ 1 have not 
deserved this," she said ; ^' I would have calmed that restless 
aad unquiet spirit ; but I cannot bear words like these, that 
cut deeper than the sword." As she finished these words, 
unwilling any farllier to prolong a conversation that had now 
grown painful, she quitted the ancient apartment, and left 
her sister alone. The latter gazed after her earnestly for a 
moment, and then turned her look, fixedly, yet vacantly, 
towards the fading light that still struggled through the 
stone-carved arches of the massive window. With the ca- 
price of a weak yet generous mind, tlleanor^s thoughts 
misgave her for the harsh and unguarded expressions she had 
used to her sister, and the little delicacy shown to an attach- 
ment she knew to be irrevocable. The melancholy of spirit 
to which, at intervals, her mind had been prone, seemed now 
to gather strength in the loneliness of the place and hour ; 
and the high and irritated feelipgs that had just been cherish- 
ed, sank very soon into dejection. She clasped her hands 
sadly on her bosom ; and as gloomy thought after thought 
coursed wildly there, the tears filled her large dark eye, and 
stole slowly down the pale and agitated countenance. As 
she sat thus on the ancient and massive sofa, in the midst of 
the vast and dcirkening apartment, it needed no great efifort 
of imagination to believe, while the light yet lingered faintly 
on her pale countenance and light dress, that she was one of 
the dreaming and devoted enthusiasts she loved to picture, a 
St. Madeline, or Rosalie, who had renounced all softness of 
the heart, ere its power had faded. 
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CHAPTER II 

^^ Outnumber'd, not oatbraved, they still oppose 
Dtspair to daring, and a front to foes ; 
And blood is mingled with the dashing stream, < 
That runs all redly till the morning beam." 

Btron» 

TflE evening beiqg still warm and beaatiful without, Mias* 
Dawnay resolved to take advantage of it, and soon after 
quitted 4be house, and directed her steps towards the verge 
of the wood* There was much in the scene to sooth op- 
pressed or anxious thoughts ; the small lakes into which the 
river Lynber gently ran, were calm and clear, so as to re- 
ceive the unbroken image of every object that sank on them. 
The evergreen banks, the willow and birch trees ; a mimic 
ruiD of an edifice that stood on a jutting point, built of gray 
stone after the fancy of the owner, gave their airy and various 
forms in the hushed water with great distinctness and beauty. 
The latter consisted of two arches, and within, a rude seat 
was placed : such place suited not, however, the present 
thoughts of her who passed quickly along the shore, to 
where the navigable waters of the two rivers, here united, 
moved sluggishly on towards the sea, at a few miles' distance. 
Many a bark and boat went by, some to the neighbouring 
fishing creeks, others to more distant ports. The step of 
the young lady grew slower, as the scene grew more wild 
and varied, rocks and bold descents in one part, or quiet 
hamlets and thin clumps of trees, where the bank was more 
level. At a small distance, the sound of busy and cheerful 
voices ran along the shore, proceeding from a party of fish- 
ermen, near one of the hamlets, who had entered the stream 
to some Instance, and, extending the long net they carried 
on every^ide, had enclosed a quantity of small fish, and 
were now drawing them to land. Their wives and families 
stood at the door of the cottages, enjoying the busy scene, 
and the prospect of the plentiful meal which the numerous 
^hoal gave assurance of; some of the older men were seat- 
ed on the green bank, in all the enjoyment of a serene 
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evening at the end of June. The quiet interest of the sdene 
was soon disturbed by an event that drew every look end 
feeling away. 

A large boat; in which were many persons, was se^n row- 
ing rapidly towards the hamlety and not a voice or a sound 
canie from it, save the quick and hurried plash of the oars, 
that flung the spray wildly on each side. But it was the 
silence of fear; for at no great distance behind was seen 
another boat, crowded with people, in rapid and fierce pur- 
suit. It was a small party of Royalists endeavouring to 
escape from the hostility of the Republicans. Although the 
former had lately been victorious on land, success had de- 
serted them at sea ; they were the remains of the crew of a 
small vessel of war that had fought with a ship of superior 
force, and being worsted, had fled in their boat from the 
mouth of the river, where tho engagement took place, and 
had been pursued by the greater part of the enemy's crew. 
The pursuit, that had continued for several miles, had nearly 
exhausted the strength of the fugitives, who had vainly wished 
to push for the shores on either side, during the chase ; but 
they were turned and baffled in every effort. But the sight 
of the little hamlet and beach, not far from which they were 
passing, seemed to oflTer a favourable place for escape, and 
it might be of refuge also ; for they knew the people of the 
country were well afiected to their cause. The latter g&zed 
with the deepest interest on the scene that was now rapidly 
drawing tQ an issue : the boat that contained the rebel crew, 
urged on by more numerous hands, gained rapidly on the 
other bark ; already the quick dash of their oars, and cries - 
of exultation, were heard near at hand : their weapons 
gleamed and glanced to and fro, as they menaced the pur- 
sued ; and those who stood up in the boat strove by their 
gestures to animate their comrades to increased speed. They 
were impatient to revenge their bloody defeat at Stratton ; 
and it too oflen happened, in this Unnatural war, that the 
voice of humanity and mercy was utterly unheeded. On 
this occasion it was not listened to, though it came earnestly 
from the lips of every female spectator, old and Y^fg^g : the 
fair girls of the village looked on, and trembled, wnile the 
mothers of families cursed the ^ar, and drew their children 
oloser to their bosoms. The fishermen, stung by the daring 
approach of the Republicans, as well as by the appeals for 
help that came from the fugitives, as they drew nigh, ran,to 
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their boats that were moored at a short distance, all unarmed 
as they were, arid pushed to the spot where the rival barks 
were now meeting. That meeting was a short and cruel 
one ^ the bank and the hamlet were not more than a few 
minutes' distance, when the crash of oars and the deep cry 
of the Parliamentarians, followed by hurried and hea^y blows, 
announced that the fugitives had now no chance of escape. 
They turned, however, and fought <le8perately, animated by 
the sight of the fishing barks hastening to their aid. Cathe- 
rine, fixed to the spot, gazed on the scene, in terror and an- 
guish : for the firs( time tho miserable reality of war was 
brought before her eyes. She saw the- pursuers and pur- 
sued bleeding and falling alternately beneath e^ch other's 
blows : some fell ipto the river, and were wafted gently by 
the slow current to the bank, while its waters were coloured 
>Vth* their blood. Such was the rage with which they fought, 
that the boat reeled to and fro to the very edge of the stream, 
as its numerous crew, impeding each other, rushed forward 
to the front of the assault. At this moment, a light skiff 
was seen approaching from the opposite shore, conducted 
by a single passenger : he was a young man of good appear- 
ance, dressed in a handsome cloak, and bonnet lined with 
velvet, and eagerly urged his light bark to the spot. He 
came only at the close of the strife, and, unarmed as he was, 
strove by his efforts to mitigate the rage of the assailants ; 
and seeing one of the latter ab^out to cut down a Royalist, 
a'ready wounded, and almost defenceless, he warded off the 
sabre blow with his lifted paddle, with which he struck the 
assailant mto the stream, and in the next momen^with a cry 
of surprise and joy, sprung from his own boat Ipllbe side of 
the man he had saved. It Was Carries, wandering from the 
village of Kilkhampton on one of his favourite rambles : all 
of which were not so timely or fortunate as the present. 

Fast as the fishing-boats hastened to the aid of the Roy- 
alists, they came too late to save more than a few of their 
number, so rapid had been tho work of slaughter. Spring- 
ing into their bark, snatching ^he weapons of those who* had 
fallen, some of the fishermen commenced a furious onset on 
the rebel crew ; while the other boats, hemming them in on 
every side, made their strong oars serve the purpose of more 
effective weapons. The latter, their numbers thinned by 
the fight, and their love of vengeance sharpened by the long 
pursuit, in some measure satiated, drew off from the unequal 

Vol. H.— B 
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oontest ; and plying their oars, slowly retreated, with many 
a curse and threat on the people who had snatched from 
their hands the remnants of their prey. The horrors of the 
scene had ceased to the spectators' eye, but its fruits were 
stiU Uageriog before it ; they were ready to exclaim, when 
they saw the slowly retreating enemy, *^ Surely the bitterneiSS 
of death and cruelty is passed ;" but when they saw the 
mangled bodies, to some of whom life yet clung, floating on 
the tranquil stream, or lying on the smooth beach at their 
feet, and those who survived in the bark, faint and bleeding, 
firom the strife, the women of the hamlet clasped their hands, 
and burst forth into cries of pity and rage, while the men 
gave more active andefficient aid. They brought the Royal- 
ist boat to the shore, and conducted those who survived into 
their cottages, praising at every step the bravery that Jiad 
taught the crop-ears so severe a lesson. • 

Miss Dawnay drew nigh to the place of the conflict, the 
termination of which she had beheld with eager joy, blessing 
Uie timely sucaour given to the overpowered Royalists ; and 
now,.an^ioa9 Xq render all the aid in her power, she ap- 
proached and spoke to some of the fishermen, to whom she 
was well known, and bade them cooduct some of the rescued 
men to her home, where tliey'8iv>uld be well and kindly pro- 
vided for. The men were some of them grateful, and others 
seemed too much occupied by rage and. fury, to give any 
attention to words of kindness, and threw long and fierce 
glances after the slowly retiring bark of the enemy. But 
when the bodies of some of their dead and dying comrades 
were carried by, by the fishermen, the lady shuddered, and 
shrunk l)ack involuntarily, and took refqge from .the sight, in 
one of the groups pf females that Wjdre gathered around. 
Not so, perhaps, when the man who had been the object of 
so many painful thoughts drew nigh, following the Royalist 
whose death-blow he had arrested, and whom he regarded 
with the deepest sympathy, as he was borne helpless to one 
,of the huts. Observing Miss Dawnay, he was quickly at her 
side, and a hurried salutation was exchanged. The words 
that passed but ill expressed, it may be, the feelings each 
was conscious of at the moment ; for this meeting was en- 
tirely unhoped for and unexpected. The latter was'rejoiced 
to meet with oi)e she knew in a scene of such tumult and 
Gonfosion, and as she was still greatly agitated, he proposed 
entering one of the dwellings to rest awhile, ef9 they re- 
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turned home. It stood apart, almost at the extremity of the 
grassy bank. The wailing and the noises that still continued 
without, rose not in the interior of this humble dwelling ; 
hushed and subdued sounds were there^ that denoted the 
presence of some object of distress or pity ; for on the low 
bed was. laid the man who had been grievously hurt in the 
fray, and whose span of life seemed drawing to a close. He 
was not young, though still in the prime of life, with a pale 
and foreign aspectvahd features strongly expressive of intel- 
lect, with a wildness of eye that denoted his Servian origin. 
" What a sore incomin' of sorrow upon the poor man I" 
said one of the femaie bystanders ; ^^ far away from his own 
land and keene, and his eye is rovin' as if he saw them e'en 
now, but they canna come to 'en.^' At this mcAnent, his look 
fell on the group that entered, and a sudden feeling of de- 
light spread over his features, as be raised his hands to in- 
treat them to draw near. Gnrrwa gazed with strong interest 
on the wounded man ; it was his attached servant and com- 
panion in his hazardous joumeyings ; he pressed his out- 
stretched hand ardently in his own, and stooped and kissed 
his pallid brow. *'' Miraelitz, do we meet again thus ? 

<' My master ! my dear master!" he said, ^^it is a j<^ to 
me to see you once more.^ I always loved you, and would 
have travelled with you to the end of the world ; you know 
I never cared for death, and 1 do not fear it now — 'tis draw- 
ing nigh." 

^^ I kiiow you did not ; but my faithful and devoted fol- 
lower, you are dying ; — what had you to do in this quarrel?" 

^^ You know,'^ he replied, ^* quiet and a settled life were 
my dread l^om childhood ; and when you besought me to 
come with you to your own land, aiNi never to leave you, i 
sM 1 cduld not ; 'twould wear out my life. I tried it in a 
palace, with Lord H*— , for two years, till I longed for the^ 
jdaifis to which my foot had been used^t will visit them no 
more for ever." 

** Would to Heaven !" said the other, *^ you had come 
with me, then would this have been avoided." 

^* After parting from you," he replied, '< I weni again to 
my own eastern home, and journeyed through Armenia with 
a party of merchants ; but it was not so happy a journey as 
with you ; our lonely wanderings in the deserts ; our cap^ 
tivity, and the long converse we used to hokl, to beguile the 
w«ary tilde there. You said we were like that banished 
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people that sat down by the river's side, and wept for their 
own land ; but I had no sorrow, for all lands were the same 
to me. My heart loved change, and so did yours ; and 
when we had been a few days in a place, that was like a 
Paradise at first, you would say — ' Come, Miraelitz, let us 
take down our tents, and go to a new city or wild, for this 
is grown dull and withered to the eye ;' they were your very 
words." His eye grew yet brighter at these recollections ; 
and the anguish he felt seemed quite forgotten. Carries 
made no reply, but turned to the lady beside him. 

^^ This is that faithful attendant, Miss Dawnay, of whom 
you have oAen heard me speak — a man far superior both in 
his mind and manners to the condition in which he moved ; 
but in what manner he came from that distant land, or why 
he mingled in this civil strife, I know not." 

" Why I mingled in it ?" returned the other: " You know 
I loved fighting ; you remember the skirmish with the Be- 
douins. And ail being in peace up the Levant, I heard of 
this war from the sailors of an English 'merchant-ship, that 
their countrymen were fighting for their liberty ; and I haled 
despotism from my heart ever since I left my Servian home 
to serve a Turkish lord, curse on his head and his Prophet 
too ! So I took my passage for this country, and joined the 
side of the people. One of t|)eir ships passed my own/but 
a few days since, and 1 went on board her.'* 

" Would that I had come but h few moments sooner!*' 
said the other ; ^^ I have some influence with the enemy, 
and might have turned aside their vengeance, and saved your 
life." 

" As I have saved yours," he replied, " more than once ,- 
but yours was a charmed life. 1 have seen the people of 
the desert, who would have crushed hardier and fiercer men, 
sufier you to go on unharmed ; but mine is a fated life. 
Why am I to sleep here, rather than in one of the famous 
scenes we have traversed ? You will see them ag^o, the 
rich plains and silent valleys, — you will see them again ! O 
that I might be at your side i" And he closed his eyes, as 
if the far scene was again before them, while his lips moved 
earnestly. , 

" They were beautiful," said Carries, deeply aflfected : 
" my fiiend in every sorrow and peril, we are not parted 
from them for ever ; no, not yet, Miraelitz. But this is 
despair, and not the high courage you always had ^ your 
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mosmis may not be mortol ; MolsUect 4ie gnevoui ime Tea 
ttoeived once." 

** Wh^t, m tbe viMernese V^ eeid tiw ether with « sudden 
exuUtDg iook, " wfaen Achned would have betrayed you. 
Ah I would that I had died lbere-<-tbe pure climate that I 
loved, the wild hills and mountains always bright, and the 
cave where the fNraphet lived, ivb^re you knelt and prayed. 
IV hy do we not wander there etiU ? 1 had not been cat down 
by the Royaliflt's sabre. Is that the l^fat of the nnooa or 
sun fftlliiig on the bed ? ^tis so pale and faint to what it was 
in that oounU'y ; and you, my dear master, are you happy 
now as then ? your frame is thinner, and your face more pale. 
Plaee the covering on my feet, for they are odd as death ; 
the last time you did so was at the foot of Sinai, when the 
fierce fefver took me — you remember it, and how I wished to 
die th^e/V Seeing that the latter oaly answered him by hie 
tears, he continued, but more faindy, ^< Life is ebbing from 
me fast ; but tell me, ere 1 leave you for ever, shall you re* 
main here in your owa land, and alone too ? We oAen 
talked," he said with aemile, while the hue of death gathered 
fast on his features, ^^ of going into Circassia in search of 
beauty,"-*-aind seeing the fine countenance of Catherine 
bent over him at that moment, he paused,-— ^^ such was my 
dear sister in Servia, the only one I ever ioved but him ; 4he 
same dark eye, full of kindness, the same rich cheek ; and 
now she will be friendless ! Ob, i£ I have served y<Hi faith- 
fully, think of her, care for her ; and sfaouid yon go again, 
seek for the village of Silia, where she lives. Aad now," 
Udiog up his eyes, ^^ I will try to think of Him that you often 
entreated me to think of. I have bowed at the shrine oi 
the Prophet, the Greek, the Armenian ; but it was to make 
your way lighter. May He forgive me, and make my Way 
light to the place I am going ! You laughed at the Pro- 
phet's heaven, and so have I ; yet, 'tis strange how his gar* 
dens and rich groves of eternal beauty, and rm^ing r iverS) 
come before gk& now— my parents taught me to bdiieve in 
them — but it cannot be ! Farewell ! do not turn your kM>k 
away ; (|p did you look on me when the Turkish lady ithat 
you loved wae slain." He turned his face gently iowards 
his pillow, and ^eathed his last. 

The grief of the wanderer for the death of hiscompaatoiL 
was extreme ; as he gazed on his countenance, recollections 
of the past came in their dill power, when this man bwi 
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Watched his sliunbers, screened him from the wasting blast 
and heat, and been his only friend in many a friendless land. 
He clasped the pale thin hand that had often been his de- 
fence and shield, and turning to Miss Dawnay, who strove 
to comfort him, poured blessings on the head that was novr 
silent in death. 

After some time, he rose from his seat, and giving direc- 
tions that every care should be taken of the remains previous 
to their interment, they left the cottage and walked slowly 
towards the mansion.* The conversation was wholly on the 
scene they had just witnessed, and the sanguinary one by 
which it had been preceded. They soon arrived at the 
small lake, and paused on the banks as the night came 
slowly over the water. It was not in admiration of the 
silent scene that they paused ; but this was in unison with 
the saddened feelings of each ; the soft rippling of the water 
on its grassy shore, the gentle passing of the night- wind 
over its surface, the shadowy form of the slender arches of 
the mimic ruin, were sights ftrid sounds that came soothingly 
after hours of such cruel agitation. Quitting the spot, they 
soon arrived at the door of Mr. Dawn ay ^s dwelling ; and 
Carries, declining to accept the entreaty of his com- 
panion to enter, aware, probably, that he would not be there 
a very welcome visiter to all, and saying that he should find 
a resting-place in the adjoining village of St. Germain's, 
bade the latter a hurried adieu. On entering the house, 
Catherine found her father grievously disturbed in his be- 
loved study by the arrival of three or four of the defeated 
Royalists from the hamlet, and he had need of all his loyalty 
to sustain the invasion with patience and equanimity. With 
a moss-covered fragment of a wall in one hand, and a candle 
in the other, he stood in the passage with a surprised and 
bewildered air, gazing on the harassed men as if they had 
come to sack his cabinet, and asking them questions as to 
their design or destination. The arrival of his daughter, 
Ifowever, put all matters to rights ; he liste|^ to the detail 
with interest, and cordially agreed to show every hospitality 
to men who had suffered almost at his own door in so right- 
eous a emse. He was shortly after joined in the saloon by 
the ladles, after they had personally directed every care and 
kindness to b^ shown their visiters. Eleanor, highly inte- 
rested, asked repeated question^ respecting the events of 
the seeing, (hat she had not been a spectator of them. 
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Fatigued with her long walk, and indispoaed for convena- 
tioii, Catherine soon after retired to her apartment ; it was 
not as yet to seek repose, but rather to gi?e unrestrained in- 
dulgence to her excited feelings. Thoughts of tenderness, 
where they preyiously exist, cannot have a softer or surer aid 
than a Jfene of sorrow ; with the varied and fearful one of 
to-night they were strangely and afiectingiy^hlended. The 
desperate fray, the harrowing feelings it had excited — the 
arrival of Carries at that moment— he was safe too and un- 
scathed from the hard treatment he had experienced, save in 
the fixed paleness pf his aspect — then the scene between his 
dying attendant, so devotedly attached to him, even to the 
last. It wanted not these things to place him in an amiable 
light in this young woman's view ; but they threw, on this oc- 
casion, a dearer interest, it seemed, over his person and cha- 
racter ; these hi^ been long known tp her by reputation. 
Trevanion had sometimes spoken of him as a singular and in- 
teresting.being, who was among the few that opposed the royal 
cause from pure and disinterested motives ; and caused it 
more harm in hia mild and noiseless career, than many of the 
warmer enthusiasts did by their sword. It was only at the 
close of the last year that she had chanced to meet him at the 
bouse of an acquaintance ; and since that time, though he had 
rarely visited at her father's house, their intimacy had con- 
tinually increased. And was this man her lover ? thoughts 
like these, from such a woman, deserved the most devoted, 
the most enslaved attachment— he had never spoken on the 
subject — his lips had never uttered a word : but the soul 
speaks ere the voice, and Catherine Dawnay had heard its 
still resistless word. 
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CHAPTEE ni. ^ 

^« The bikttle cry at thk diad hour : 
What swiftly moves along the height ? 
Some signal — 'tis the spoiler's light, — 
What bodes its solitary glare ?" 

Moo AC. 



Whcn Caims took leave of bis i^ eompamon, he bent 
bit steps straight to the neigMbooring ▼illage, certain of fiod- 
iog an aaykrai for the night in one of its dweHiogs. He was 
not disappointed ; the door was opened with a kindly greet- 
iflg ; though no carpeted saloon or hob T^aads were there, 
extrenra neatness and looks of welcome gave a relish to every 
tbing. The hours of the fc^lowing day passed heairiiy in the 
stillnees of the place ; and the evening that iM-ought coolness 
to the close and sultry bosom of the dell, bad seldom been 
more welcome to his eye. On the morrow, be intended to 
leave the neighbourhood, with a spirit more restless and pas- 
sion*tos8ed tluin ever. 

He bad retired some time to bis narrow cbambcr, and^ 
not disposed to rest, sat gazing on (he darkening woods that 
' crowned the gentle declivity on which the win^low op^ed^ 
when distant shouts on a sudden caught his ear, like those 
of men engaged in some daring deed ; there was a pause — 
the sounds rose again, but now they w^e close at hand ; 
and quickly after, a lierce light fell on the still and deep 
woods above, succeeded by cries of alarm and distress. He 
quitted his apartment and hastened into the open air, where 
a single glance revealed the cause of this night alarm. U 
was a small body of the enemy, that had penetrated to the 
hitherto quiet and unmolested village. 

He saw among these men the faces of the party that had 
pursued the Royalists up the river two days before, and had 
caused the desperate fray near the hamlet. Enraged at 
being baffled in their object by the interference of the neigh- 
bouring people, they had resolved, under cover of the night, 
aided by their remaining comrades, to plunder the village of 
Su Germain's. 
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It was an easy achievement, as the shore, off which their 
vessel was aDchored, was but a few miles distant The 
villagers, astonished at an assault of which they had never 
dreamed, started from their beds and ran from their cottages 
in wild confusion ; but the assailants were now in the heart 
of the place, and met with no resistance to their progress : 
their cheers broke loudly on the silence of the night, as they 
entered one dwelling afler the other, and rapidly stripped 
them of all that was valuable. To strike a deeper terror, 
they had fired two or three of the dwellings, and the flames 
rose and flashed over the narrow dell with a strange and un- 
natural light : htid an earthquake shaken and entombed 
woods, hamlet, and ruin, it could not have amazed the peo- 
ple more. The lonely dwelling in which the last Lord Abbot 
bad died, its wooden portico and single oak-tree before the 
door, were fired and burned sadly and slowly down ; the 
latter, that had been a shadow firom the noon-day heat, 
crashed and fell into the red stream beneath, that bore it on* 
wards to the sea. 

Carries saw, with indignant feelings, this havoc and outrage 
on the village, but stayed not long to contemplate it, for he 
heard words from the band of more daring import ; he rushed 
into the wood on the right, and soon left the scene far behind. 
In a short time, he drew nigh the dwelling of the Dawnays 
on. the declivity of the hill : the inmates were buried in re- 
pose, but a light still appeared in one of the windows. He 
knocked loudly at the door, and was admitted by the favourite 
attendant Honor, the only one of the family who was still 
awake. She uttered some exclamations of wonder at his 
appearance at such an hour, and Held the door but half open 
in her hand, cautious of allowing a speedy entrance. He 
bade her instantly call her master and the ladies, and say that 
a band of the rebels irom the shore had attacked the village, 
and would shortly make their way to the dwelling \ and with- 
out uttering another word, she fled with all the speed her 
feet could exert to her ladies' chamber with the fearful 
intelligence. ^ 

A few minutes had hardly expired, when the sisters rushed 
into die saloon, to which the visiter had ascended, and were 
seen joined by the father. *' I have the sword of Sir Regi- 
nald left," he said, " and it cannot be draWn in a better 
eause. Alas ! I never thought to see the feet of rebels enter 
Ihe faded palace of St. Germain's^ But whence came you 
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berfl, foung man ?" he said sternly, obserriDg tbe iatrudei' 
for the firat lime ; " bow do I know but you are leagued will) 
these spoilers V 

The latter made no reply, but turning to the large window 

of the saloon, p<»Died to the distant glare that rose to the 

sky. Sounds too were beard issuing from tbe wood, and the 

es came through the silence of the night to tbe 

B startled faioHy. 

I is not a moment to lose," he said ; " redstance 
I ; you must Ay from the mansion, and leave H, 
3 at least, to the mere; of, the enemy : .succour 
fiw offf lot 1 marked some of the peasants rallying 

leaks the truth, my father," said Catherine, deeply 
" there is no other way of safety — and eee, they 
Carries, you will not leave vs in this hour of ex- 

or that I am coma," he replied ; " for yout dwell- 
ole, and no aid nigh ; you can easily fly down the 
irds tbe river, to the fishing- hsm let, befora these 
I coma." 

ing, he led ttie w«y ; the <M genHenan, with t 
langing on ««ch ann, and Honor and Hney bring- 
9 rear ; the other two domestics refnaiog to quit 
ing. "To think," said the former, with great 
of accent, as sbe stepped over the threshold, "of 
'ied in this way out of a warm dweRin'; bow dark 
uid sky ia, and the meadow ! — Oh, Miss Eleanor! 
Mceroe of all the precious relics and tbinga Uiat's 
1, and the picture of that young saint dyin'? so 
! these wild men b«' no fear sor love of sitch 

I a time kx talkin' now, Honor," said ber com- 
a gruff voice : *' make more use a' your legs, and 

tai^«e qoiet." 

th^ may do very well for you, Huej!" was the 
hat ha' got a pair like iwo hop poles, wtib a thin 

a body put upon them ; but mine are somewhat 
rtesi, though I always say, as one that kene what j 
It to be SBfB, that a short one is far mwe lakin' 
ig one ia a woman i but there'sDosteppio'aofast, 
,wn is qiuM steep here, Huey I — But look at Diai- 
lu'« fixed like a miUstooe ia the grats." 
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And ikia waa true ; for tlie old gentleman, tmnin^ hi# 
eyes suddenly towards the village, uttered a Kmd exelamfttioB 
of sorrow, and stood like Niol^ mourning ibr her slun. 

The DObie front and ivy clad towers of the cathedral 
were seen wraf^ed in a sheet of red and fiery tight, thaf 
dashed through every faded window and archway. Each 
rent that time had made grew fearfully visible, and through 
the massive portal the vivid glare was thrown on the interior^ 
on the slender pile, tomb, and broken pavement, as if the 
hour of their final destruction was come. The birds, that 
had long made the ruin their dwelling place, rose in clouds 
from the walls, and flew with wild cries into the depths of 
the wood. 

" It burns — the abbey bums !'• said the father wildly. 

"No," said Catherine, looking earnestly at the scene, " I 
do not think it : 'tis surely but the reflection of the flame 
from the dwellings ; there is no smoke visible." 

" Look how it gathers on the western wall !" he said ; 
'' see how the massive windows glow, and the niche beside !" 

" And that's the worst of all," said Honor, breaking in, 
''for that's the very place where St. Teath, Miss Eleanor's 
saint, is, in the hole in the south wall ; she'H/ be burnt, as 
sure as can be : 'twill be a sad downcome for her, that ha' 
btood so long ; she'll be roasted like a martyr." 

*^ This is the height of folly," said the guide, '' to waste 
ihe few moments that are left us ; if you stand here. Sir, 
gazing OH the ruin instead of flying, the enemy will be here." 

This pause was fatal 40 their escape ; for, as \ie spoke, 
the band of the rebels issued from the wood on the right, 
and rapidly drew nigh the spot. They looked first at the 
nearly deserted mansion, to plunder which, a part of their 
force advanced to the gate, while the remainder sought to 
intercept the fugitives. This was easily done, and the 
latter soon saw their retreat arrested, near the bank of one 
of the lakes, by a party of lawless men, inflamed by their 
success, and resolved to push it to extremity. ^^ This is the 
rankest Royalist family," said one of the men, ^^in all these 
parts, and we can't do better, after we've stripped the 
house, than to carry them abroad." 

^^ You. dare not use this violence !" said Mr. Dawnay. 
' What led you to assail a family that has taken no part in 
^he war, in word ' or deed ? You'll quickly repent it ; yon 
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kaow there is a garrisoD*at Stowe, that will track your steps 
as eurelj as a bloodhound." 

" Slowe," sud the Republican Bternly ; " 'tia too far to 
hear sound of this onsei. I'd give ^ny share o' to-night's 
work to be aa near that cursed den of the Cavaliers as I am to 
your walls, my old friend, niib a stronger band. But Come, 
tbis parleyin' won't do. — Ah t by- St. Gregory ! that's the 
youth that struck tne into the stream in the fray of the river 
yesterday ! I'll be revenged," he said, drawing one of the 
pistols from his belt. 

" Don't hurt bim," said Catherine, placmg herself io- 
staiitly before the latter. " You shall only harm hia life by 
first taking mine. You dare not ; he is a Kepublican Uke 
yourselves, and has fought for your cause." 

Carries stepped from the side of tba generous girl, and 
confronted the assailants, among whom he fortunately re- 
cognised two or three men who had fought under him at the 
battle uf Edgehill. He raised bis bonnet, so that the slar- 
'" ' ■ ' '1 full on his featurea. "Do you remembw your 
'hessid. The men testified their recollection by 
cing his name with evident satisfaction. " Then 
ke you here," he continued, " with this cowardly 
tack on defenceless peasants and women ? Disarm 
in and retire ; follow Ibe work of spoil with your 
s ; but touch not a hair of this family's head, nor 
r retreat for a moment." The men he addressed 
3clared against further violence, in which they were 
f most of the party ; and, in spite of the murmurs 
ea of the man who had headed them, they wheeled 
nd made ha-^lily towards the dwelling. The rescued 
rsued their way straight lo the shore, to where the 
tood, sheltered from ibe tumult. They had not long 
herot when the mingled sounds from the bill an- 
ihat the peasants had rallied, and returned on their 
s, who,aller a stout and protracted resistsnce, were 
.0 retreat to the beach, cursing the dwelling for the 
whose plunder they had lost the fruits of their 
The fugitives were soon lodged in two or three of 
rs' huts ; and, certain of the preservation of their 
saolved to remain in tRe hamlet, rather than return 
:ene of disorder in the darkness. 
9B too sought his chamber, but not to sl^ep : tbe 
cenes of the evening drove^t fr«n-hia eyes- 
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Tbe coarse r&fters above his head, the low roof and 
broken floor, were welcome ; for the place was a palace to 
the imagination of the inmates, at whose side the woman he 
loved seemed again to stand ; her hurried eye, her out- 
stretched hand, and indelible words rang in his ear. Hour 
after hour fled, till the starlight 'faded, ere sleep came ; and 
then the desert seemed again around him ; he passed near 
an Arab cemetery in the wild, and one of the rude stones 
seemed to rise from its resting-place, and his attendant slowly 
beckoned him to come and dwell there : and pointed to the 
precipice and sand, and, with a ghastly smile, said he had 
ever loved them, and now thev must be around him fbr ever. 
The gray light of the morning at last came through the 
window that looked out on tlie river, and bade these visions 
depart : he gladly left the cottage, and followed the path 
along the shore. The loud hum of voices was not yet 
tbere^ nor was the tide broken by a siitgle bark. 

The shore was bold and winding ; his steps sometimes 
circled round a jutting point, and the next moment de-^ 
scended into a grassy glen, while the stream ran calm and 
silently by. Seating himself on a moss covered rock, close 
to the water's edge, he watched the rays of the sun slowly 
steal over the scene. 

Hearing the sofl sound of approaching steps, he turned 
and 3aw Catherine Dawnay advancing along the shore. 
The calmness and freshness of the morning had led her to 
choose this path, and she walked on slowly, unconscious of 
the presence of a being in the place. Her eyes were bent 
thoughtfully on the ground, and the rich colour that always 
wantoned in her cheek was heightened by the pure breeze ; 
her air and step were those of a proud woman, yet of one , 
whose piide at this moment was combated by a more master 
passion. 

^^ Is it you ?^' she-'said hurriedly, as her look was turned 
for a moment on his moveless figure. ^^ I had not thought 
to find a huniian being in this lonely path ; but midnight and 
sunrise are your wandering hours. We can never thank you 
enough for the service of last night." 

^* Speak not of it," be said; <^this cruel war is full of 
3t]ch events ; and we cannot avoid them, whether we sit 
down inactive spectators, or mingle in the strife." 

^* Who could have thought the war would have sq fear- 
folly broken on bur ^lumbers ? But your took is haras3ed 

Vol. n.— C 
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and dejected,'* she said earnestly ; '* the prison in the Castle 
^has done you much ill." 

*^ Not so" he said ; ^* you see me here unscathed in spirt 
and in strength, as before the cell was my dwelling-place . 
I loved its walls, for my adherence to the cause of liberty 
brought me there. I know not if I did wisely in quilting 
the ranks of freedom ; but the sight of the blood that flowed 
so often, the sacked mansion, the houseless families driven 
forth, as you were last night, by those accursed villains, 
sickened me early of the fruits of civil war." 

" You have done right, most right," said his fair com- 
panion ^ " but it has been said by some, that they knew you 
not, that you loved not action, that to brave danger was not 
your choice — in fine, that your words were brighter than your 
sword." 

He gazed at the speaker with impassioned earnestness, at 
the dark and indignant eye that showed how dear to her was 
his fame. 

" Miss Dawnay," he said with a smile, " they knew me 
not that said it. Does it ask more hardihood to rush into 
one of those fierce and exciting fights, such as Stratton or 
Edgehill, than' to preserve amidst long privations and de- 
fenceless solitudes, a patient and enduring spirit ? To bear 
contempt too, and contumely ; and, harder than all," he 
continued sadly, '* the severing for ever from those who 
have come like a bright vision on our path ?" 

" What severing do you speak of?" she asked earnestly: 
*' you have often told me of the troubles of your path, but 
you never told me of any bitterness of the soul it caused you 
— of what nature was it ?" 

" It was not a slighted passion," he replied, " or a broken 
vow ; they leave deep traces behind ; but not so. deep as a 
happiness that was slain suddenly, just as the heart was 
shrined in it. I thought it had faded from my heart ; but 
yesterday, his last word^— my faithful companion ! — made 
the past come like a torrent to remembrance. He spoke of 
an eastern lady — she was beautiful, and I loved her ; but she 
perished by the sword ;" and he placed his hand on his brow, 
to veil the emotions that gathered there. 

It is seldom a welcome thing to speak to one woman of a 
violent attachment cherished for another ; but when the ob- 
ject so enchanting is passed from the ^^ world of love and 
teafs^'^ and 'tis memory only that hovers round what she 
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once vaS) envy and rivalry come not there. The hues of 
Catherine's cheek changed oflen from bright to pale, as the 
other toid in a few words, how that lady had been lost to 
him. 

^^ 'Tis a sad tale," she said, turning her agitated counte- 
nance away from the speaker's gaze : ^^ I knew not of this 
before. Then you have brought a withered heart to your 
own land ? — 'twas a dear price ta-pay for your wanderings.*' 

^^ Say not," he said, ^^ that my heart is blighted ; many a 
hope, many an illusion were scattered and broken, and I 
Qed the scene where they had been cherished : but a brighter 
bopd opened at last, that shall never, I trust, pass away.'^ 

^' Mr. Carries," said his companion, with a forced smile, 
'^ 't'ls said that you were ever prone to change, and that all 
places, and, it may be, feelings, begin to weary on you after 
a time. Is it any wonder if bitter regret and disappointment 
should give way in turn to happier emotions ?" 

^*- It is not so," he replied earnestly, ^^ though 1 have givea 
some caase fo): the saying ; but ought this to have come 
from your lips, whose slightest breath I feel deeply ? Yet 
the oppressor's chain may come again, and my path be de^ 
solate and despised, so that those loved words are my meed, 
' you shall only reach his life by taking mine ;' they were the 
dearest sounds I ever heard, and I blessed the weapon that 
caused them. — But not again," he said in a suppressed tone^ 
^^ let that bitterness come into my soul ; — the lips I once lis- 
tened to breathed fragrance, yet I saw them cold and sealed 
—and here, too, I may clasp a broken feed." 

He rose from the rock on which they were seated, and 
paced along the. strand, on which the stream came with a 
gentle sound, as if in mockery of the conflict that struggled 
in his breast. He knew that she was not indifferent to hb 
attachment ; but he dared not be confident that, was he to 
declare it, success would follow. He knew her to be haughty, 
that her family was of illustrious descent, her rank in the 
world superior to his own, and her father invincibly preju- 
diced. He looked on her as she sat, her head resting on 
her hand, that was half buried in the luxuriance of her au- 
burn hair, and her eye, that had lost its self-command, turn- 
ed hurriedly on the rapid stream. Yet he misjudged him- 
self; even now, while he doubted and feared even to agony, 
her heart was wholly, devotedly his own. It was strange 
l^ow this wanderer acquired his ascendancy over Uie female 
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iieart ; he bad found in the far lands bo had traversed, where 
personal rather than intellectual dignity is the most valued . 
that where men had passed him by witliout notice, the durk 
eye of woman had been turned on him with interest and even 
tenderness. He owed this, perhaps, to the mixture of ex- 
treme gentleness and simplicity of character, with high energy}' 
of spirit and feeling, when the occasion called it forth. 
« Indolent and self-indulgent, giving way for days and weeks 
to rich and fanciful prospects, place but the object of his 
hope in view, whether it was a spot of high natural beauty, 
or of glorious name, or the lovely form of the woman he 
sought, and his eye flashed with joy ; no obstacle x>r peril 
could arrest his onward path, or the fiery blasts beating on 
his delicate frame. 

^^ Miss Dawnay,*' said the latter, after a pause, in which he 
vainly strove to summon confidence, '* I am come to bid you 
adieu ; I can be thus no longer. We have talked, have 
wandered, have read together : those hours can return no 
more." 

'^ Where will you go, William ? and why part from m& 
&US? I am no evil genius in your path," she replied in a 
voice that trembled with emotion: ^*this is some sudden 
resolution, some wayward fancy, like many a former one.^' 

'^ It is not a sudden fancy," be said ; ^^ 1 am resolved to 
prove my fate, or go forth again a wanderer. — Catherine, I 
love you passionately — and have strujjgled— no, not for vic- 
tory, that I could not do ; but to arm myself against the ruin 
of my love, and that ruin would send me forth once; more — 
desolate ! to go where no heart beat for me ; to leave behind 
me the only spirit to which mine is bound for ever, the only 

woman The desert shall again be my home, and its 

parched sands my bed, — they will have no terrors, not even 
the death blast, that bids love and sorrow cease for ever." 

She raised not her eyes to his during this avowal, but the 
plaintive sweetness of his voice fell on hei; ear Uke calm and 
delicious music ; each haughty feeling fled at the images 
his words placed before her ; her head drooped •lower, and 
she burst into a flood of tears. 

No lover ever mistook that sign of tenderness ; and he sat 
beside her, and taking her hand in his, pressed it ardently to 
his lips. This was the happiest moment of the wanderer's 
life, and he felt it to be so. To be the object of this high- 
minded woman's attachment, to be assured that her hope, 
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her joy, and her despair centred only in him ; the glowing 
cheek that rested on his shoulder ; the dark eye that told 
far more than words ; the light tresses that were gently 
waFed to and fro on the snowy neck, as the breeie swept 
freshly from the stream. Vhese thoughts were not long 
cherished ; Catherine rose from the mossy seat, the colour 
mounting to her very bro.w. ^^ We must part,'' she said ; 
^^ the sun spreads fast on the bills beyond, and my father and 
sister will wonder at my stay ; for we must return to the 
home from which we were so rudely scared. Adieu ! we 
leave the hamlet instantly." 

" To-morrow we will meet again," he replied : " I shall 
seek your gray dwelling, Catherine, though I have shunned 
to enter it as I would the hold of Despair ; but now hope 
leads me on." 

She waved her hand, but there was no denial in the ges- 
ture ; and disappeared round a projecting point of the shore. 
In an hour after, the family were on their way to the man- 
sion, attended by a few of the fishermen, who had returned 
from their employ in the course of the night, should any 
stragglers of the enemy be still lurking about. To the no 
small joy of its inmates, the dwelling was found to have suf- 
fered little damage by the attack, save the plunder of some 
articles, of no great value ; and the two ancient domestics 
took no small credit for resting within the walls, bolting the 
doors, and sending forth shrill cries for succour from the 
windows. The storm, however, was past, and things soon 
returned to their usual tranquillity and order. 

On the following day, when the sisters were seated in the 
saloon, and the old gentleman was busied at his cabinet, a 
visiter was announced ; but as his inquiry was only for the 
latter, he was forthwith ushered by the domestic into his pre- 
sence. The master of the dwelling raised his head fi'om his 
earnest occupation, and bowed coldly as he saw Carries 
enter the apartment. Surprise was in his face ; and a darker 
feeling would soon have joined it, had not memory kept it 
down. **^ You are welcome," he said kindly, ^< I am glad to 
see you thus, to express my deep sense of the service you 
rendered to my family the other evening, without which •" 

^^ Doliot name it," replied the other ; '' I shall ever deem 
that moment the happiest of my life : may I hope it will con- 
vince yott I am not sueh a rebel as yoa think me, that my 
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heart does not delight in bringing disorder and bloodshed on 
my native land ?'' 

^^ It may be so,*' said the other haalily ; ^' it is so, no-doubt . 
I am bound to believe it : but remember, young man, you 
have been in arms against-ihe^ing^ and are even now hos- 
tile to his rights." 

^^I will not deny it," replied the latter; ^< but in these 
convulsed times, when scarcely one man thinks like his 
neighbour, is it kind or just to make warring opinions the 
cause of dislike and enmity ?" 

" Enough," said Mr. Dawnay warmly ; *^ we will speak no 
more on this subject ; allow me to repeat, that the aid we 
received, and the generous spirit with which you gave it, 
have my warmest gratitude. Can I do aught to prove my 
high sense of your conduct ?" His visiter then disclaiming 
all merit for the trifling service of the previous night, spoke 
freely and with ardour of his attachment to his daughter \ 
and implored that he would waive his political hostility in 
this case, and consent to allow his addresses. The father 
heard him patiently, looked earnestly at him while he spoke, 
but without anger, and leaned his head thoughtfully on the 
fable at which he was seated. ^^ This c^uld not be," he 
said at last, ** except there was a kindred feeling elsewhere. 
You dared not come here, young man, on this unwelcome 
mission to me, did you not know that its success would be 
welcome to a heart that is bound up in my own. — St. Bene- 
dict ! must I consent that my daughter wed a rebel, or one 
who has been such ? No, no, the house of Dawnay must not 
stoop so low. Yet how nobly she stepped before him that 
evening, and offered her own bosom to the ball rather than 
his. I marked her look : woman never dares like this ex- 
cept from a deep, and determined feeling. I know not, Sir, 
how this has been ; nor where you gained her regard, or she 
condescended to receive yours, I will not inquire* Urge me 
no more ; I will not consent.^*Her happiness 1 say you ? 
Catherine has a strong and clear spirit that will not wither 
before this blast; I am sure it will not. Farewell, young 
man ; you have my esteem^ my grateful remembrance ; but 
to give you my child, it cannot be." 

The latter stood silent a few moments beneath this blow, 
his mild features filled with anguish^ and his eye bent at times 
with entreaty, and then with pride on the father. He bowed 
at last and retired, carrying with him a deeper anguish of 
spirit than his chequered life had yet known. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' Cold was the evening breeze, the daj wae brielv 
Loose on the ch^try hung the crimsoa le^. 
The dew dwelt ever on the herbs, the woods 
Roar'd with strong blasts, with mighty showers the floods.'^" 

The tide of war^ that had advanced but a few weeks 
since into the heart of Cornwall, bad receded rapidly, ^nd 
at this time not an enemy's foot was on its soil. The royal 
forces, after their victory of Stratton, bad found their pro- 
gress eastward umnterrupted ; and reinforcements from all 
quarters, as bad been foreseen, began to flock to their 
standard. Advancing straight to Saltasb, and leaving small 
garrisons in the few fortified places by the way, they passed 
through the heart of Devonshire, preserving a strict good 
conduct towards the people of the country. Tbey wisely 
resolved not to waste their time or resources in the siege 
of Exeter, as it was defended by a suflicient garrison, and 
tlje inhabitants were well inclined to the cause of the par- 
liament. The Earl of Stamford, after his defeat, had thrown 
himself into this town with a part of his scattered forces^ 
and with each proud ho4)e laid prostrate. Ruthven, and one 
or two more of bis officers, had left him, to offer their ser- 
vices to some more fortunate leader. With rage as well as 
rnortification, he saw the enemy, their banners being in full 
view from the walls, march coolly and securely past the 
town, and leave it in their rear. Dtiring the advance, they 
received intelligence, that the king had sent Prince Mau- 
rice, and the Marquis of Hertford, with a good body of 
horse, to join them. It was about the middle of June that 
these noblemen, with seventeen hundred ^horse, and one 
thousand new levied foot, came to Chard, a small town in 
Somerset, where they were met by the Cornish army. The 
latter consisted of four thousand excellent foot, eight hun- 
dred dragoons, and a good train of artillery, with supplies 
and stores of all kinds. The marquis, as well as his col- 
league, was not a little surprised to see tbis fiae bod^ of men 
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advancing in such array, and so well provided, to meet hitfi ; 
for he had rather expected to see a wild and ill- armed host, 
disorderly in their march, however brave in battle. It was 
resolved by the united forces, first to invest Taunton, one of 
the richest and largest towns in Somerset, and entirely at- 
tached to the commons, who held it by a garrison. The 
royalists had tittle trouble to obtain the place ; for, on their 
near approach, the garrison fied precipitately, and in a few 
days the former were possessed of several strong towns, as 
welt as Dunstar castle, the situation of which was considered 
to be impregnable. The rapid and easy successes which 
now attended their arms could not be reasonably expected 
to continue much longer ; the forces of the commons had 
given sufficient proof in other parts of itie kingdom, that they 
were disposed to make a stubborn as- well as desperate 
struggle for their rights. The formidable force of Waller 
was rapidly drawing nigh, and the fate of the entire west 
must soon be decided in the open field. The troops which 
bad arrived under Maurice, however, conducted themselves 
as if all action and peril were at an end, and they had only 
to revel in the plentiful quarters of this fertile province. 
The license which the soldiers, as well as the cavaliers, tlieir 
ofiicers, gave themselves, did much injury to the royal cause, 
and gave great umbrage to the people of the country ; and 
this beliaviour was the means of sowingf the first seeds of dis- 
union between the Cornish leaders and their auxiliaries. The 
former, by their great exertions, as well as good example, had 
preserved their troops in an admirable discipline and obe« 
diencc, and bad succeeded in restraining them from commit- 
ting those deeds of violence and disorder that were but too 
common on either side. But the newly arrived cavalry often 
made incursions on the flat plains that extended on every 
side beyond the valley ; here they sometimes harried the do- 
main of the farmer, driving off his flocks to their head quar- 
ters, or living for some days beneath his roof in riot and wan- 
tonness. The cottage of the peasant, shrouded beneath the 
thick trees that overspread this part of the country, was not 
free from these predatory visits ; and many a one who had 
prajFed for the success of the king against his enemies now 
began to curse him in their hearts. Often, when the family 
was seated around the happy hearth, and the light from the 
solitary window was dimly seen through the wood, the dis- 
tant tramp of the dragoon was beard on the wind, and his 
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/awiess sammons soon thundered at the door. The inmates 
gazed in wild alarm as his heavy step came on the floor : 
the timid girl clang to her mother's side, and the father's 
prayers mingled with curses and loud laughter. And when 
that hearth was left in the morn, around its dying embent 
stood the dishonoured maiden, her heart seared, and her 
flushed cheek tearless ; while the eyes of the old man glared 
with revenge, and thirsting for blood, he wildly snatched 
the first weapon, and hurried to Waller's camp. It was not 
often that the royalists had found, themselves thus fortunately 
situated, in so wealthy and luxurious a region, till now un- 
visited by any armed force. The valley of Taunton was 
one of the loveliest and best cultivated parts of the kingdom 
--the hills, covered at this time with waving corn, enclosed 
it by a gentle descent on either side, its bosom was plenti- 
fully watered by several streams, and in the midst rose the 
goodly town. Beyond the hills, spread a rich extent o£ 
level land, covered with woods, fields, and meadows, and 
abounding with an industrious population. Maurice seldpm 
cared to restrain the license of the troops : a soldier of for- 
tune, and having no local interest (n attachment to the 
country he now traversed, be thought, probably, the indul- 
gence he allowed the troops would be a means of attaching 
tbem the more to his own person ; he possessed few natural, 
and no acquired endowments, to win the esteem or respect 
of others ; and, thou£fh nephew to the king, cared little to 
converse with men of quality, but affected the society of low 
and inferior men, with whom he was fond Of being very 
familiar. 

The Marquis of Hertford, on the contrary, whose pos- 
sessions lay chiefly in the western counties, where he was 
held in much estimation by the people, was greatly morti- 
ced and incensed at the excesses which he saw daily com* 
initted ; but, unused to command, his authority was insuf^ 
Acient to restrain them. There was another cause of dis- 
content in the force, which the utmost experience and skill 
would have found it difficult to allay. The number of aux- 
iUary troops, brought by Hertford and his colleagues, was 
extremely small, and scarcely amounted to more than a 
third of that of the army of Cornwall ; yet with this force 
came a formidable array of chief oflicers of every kind — 
generals, lieuteniuit and major generals, of foot, of the horde, 
and the ordnance, — as if they bad marched merely with the 
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view of entering on a pleasant and complete command, 
ready prepared to their hands. They had come direct from 
Oxford, where the king then was ; and these several ap- 
pointments had been arranged, amidst the intrigues of the 
court, with no little difficulty and delay Maurice, and the 
many general officers who accompanied him, among whom 
were several of the nobility, had thus stepped easily from the 
luxuries and gayeties of the court into the leading of a tried 
and victorious army. It was not possible that the com- 
manders of the western force could thus see the fruits oi 
their victory taken from their hands, without indignation 
and regret. The fight of Stratton had been, entirely their 
own, and the united body of men now under their command 
had been organized chiefly by their ^reat exertions, and 
stimulated by their spirit ; and now they must submit to the 
leading and experience of men who had as yet done little 
for the public service, and descend into the rank of private 
colonels ; this degradation was the more bitter, because un- 
directed ; and the royal order that appointed Maurice to be 
lieutenant general under the marquis, omitted to confer any 
of those promotions that had been so richly earned by the 
past signal successes. The great temper and forbearance 
shown by the slighted officers, alone preserved the army 
from total disunion ; fbr the Cornish soldiers murmured 
loudly at the assumption of the chief command by these 
strangers who had arrived from Oxford, declaring plainly 
that the king's cause had triumphed by their own efforts, 
and under the leading of their own favourite chiefs, and they 
would not submit to the authority of the newly arrived cour- 
tiers. They did not spare to use reproachful epithets on 
the latter, especially on IVf aurice, whose dark hue got him 
the appellation of the Moor. The commanding influence 
of Sir Beville Granville was el:erted on this occasion with 
great success : concealing his own wounded feelings, he 
strove to calm those of his brother officers ; and with the 
private men his stern injunctions instantly checked all mu- 
tinous feelings, for to them his word was as a law. 

It is uncertain how long this apparent harmony would 
have continued, if advices had not arrived of the rapid ad- 
vance of Waller. 

Alarmed at the late fatal reverse their cause bad sustained 
in the west, the parliament were resolved to strain every 
nerve to give a more prosperous turn to their affairs ] andt 
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(iisliking to trust any more to the abilities or courage of 
Stamford, they had chosen a man of acknowledged reputa- 
tion for their leader. Sir William Waller had served abroad 
with a fair character for courage and conduct, and on his 
return bad achieved two or three exploits with so much 
daring and success in the service of the commons, that the 
name had been given him of the Conqueror, and the most 
sangaine expectations were formed of the result of his pre- 
sent expedition. And the latter did not belie their hopes; 
for marching night and day, and collecting the scattered fu- 
[^itives as he passed, he arrived at Bath with a formidable 
force, and took possession of a noble position on a com- 
manding height, almost before the royalists believed he was 
set out" from London. Here he was joined by the dragoons 
that had escaped from the battle of Stratton, and who were 
indeed a gallant and well-appointed body ; and burned with 
desire to revenge their late defeat. The news of this enter- 
prise caused an instant commotion in the marquises camp, 
and broke rudely on the drean^ of luxury and license that 
had long dwelt there. It was resolved without delay to 
leave their quarters, in order to ^eat up those of their 
enemy ; and in a day or two after, receiving the intelli- 
gence of Waller's arrival^ they commenced their march 
from the town and neighbourhood of Taunton. The rain 
Fell in torrents on the retiring columns, and the many 
streams in the valley were swollen so as to flood the green 
meadows on. eitlier side. It was with no small joy that the 
inhabitants witnessed the slow ami unwilling departure 
uf the troops : numbers of the gentry, indeed, joined the 
ranks, to go and fight for their king in the approaching 
battle; but the whole of the common people and peasantry 
were inclined to the side of llie commons. As the files of 
infantry and cavalry continued their tedious progress, and 
lie train of artillery could with difficulty be drawn through 
the Hooded meadows and rapid brooks, shouts of exultation 
from time to time filled the air, as well from the town as the 
thickly peopled hamlets on every sidou '|ibe western com- 
manderSj as they marched at the head of their columns, 
eould not help contrasting this farewell with the. heartfelt 
and impassioned adieus and blessings that bad accompanied 
their parting from Launceston about t\T^o months before. 
Colonel Trevanion seemed to feel the insult more deeply 
^han the others, and hia countenance wore a sotlen atid dis^ 
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satisfied air as he listened to the unwelcome sounds, and re- 
garded the disorderly array into which several divisions of 
the amy had fallen. Maurice, surrounded by many young 
and inexperienced men, rode carelessly on, as if they were 
going to a certain victory ; or that impetuous charges in the 
Held, in which, like his hrother Rupert, he was ready enough 
to engage, would be sufficient to decide the campaign. 
The marquis of Hertford, a man of high honour and cha- 
racter now began to find himself in a situation for which bis 
previous habits of life had little qualified him. He had ne- 
ver been a favourite at court, and had devoted himself wholly 
to a country life, where he lived in much grandeur and hos- 
pitality, passing his time chiefly in the cultivation of litera- 
ture, to which he was greatly attached* And now, being 
sent into the west with so small a forae, he felt his command 
to be- a very arduous and trying one, having an able and ex- 
perienced general to contend with, and also to sooth and 
allay the discontents and jealousies that began to arise among 
his own officers. He strove to supply his Want of experience 
in war by the utmost vigifance and activity ; and it was 
evident that Hopton, tl^ough no longer the nominal coni- 
mander, was tlie chief counsellor of the operations. After 
leaving the long and spacious valley, the army wouqd slowly 
up the hills by which it is bounded ; the rain and wind in- 
creasing in violence at every step. Their Rne squadrons of 
near three thousand horse were in advance, and covered the 
whole summit of the narrow hill over which they wer^ pass- 
ing ; and far as their eye could reach over the wide extent 
of country in front, not an enemy appeared within view. 
This increased t{ie contempt which they were but too ready 
to cherish for the army of the commons. Late at night the 
troops arrived at the small town of Somcrton, and here the 
marquis resolved to take up his quarters for a few days. 
The order to halt was received with no small satisfaction. 
The tents were pitched without the town, for the use of the 
chief officers ; but the infantry, harassed by their long and 
tedious march, pi^ferr^ encanaping on the dark and^arren 
soil for their bed : the greater part laid themselves down with 
fittle order, to seej^ a speedy repose : while others, kindling 
with difficulty a few feeble fires, sought to allay the demands 
of hunger. As no enemy was imagined to be within reach, 
i^w precautions were takeii to guard against surprise ; some 
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parties of catalry were stationed about a quarter of a league 
in advance. The tenta of the lately arrived nobles from Ox- 
ford stood remote from those of the western ' commanders, 
that were pitched on the opposite extremity of the camp. 

Few scenes could be imagined more comfortless than the 
encampment of the royalists at this place. The rain still 
fell in torrents on the waste and shelterless scene ; a bitter 
contrast to the luxurious quarters and wanton indulgence 
they had that morning left : and the stars were hid by angry 
and driving clouds. The tent of Sir Beville Granville was 
at this moment approached by the hasty step of a cavalier, 
who was instantly admitted by the sentinel : the nobleman 
looked anxiously at the visiter, and saw his friend Trevanion 
stand before him. A warm and brief greeting passed on 
each side. 

^^ We have changed somewhat for the worse in our quar- 
ters/' said the former : ^^ the rich scenes and good fare of 
Taunton are not around us now. Perish the counsel, Tre* 
vanion, that kept our force so long idle and useless in that 
town, while Waller was gaining strength every day and 
hour." 

^^ There is a doom oa the counsels we follow," replied the 
other ; ^* such a one as pride and folly, always bring down. 
It was' not thus when we marched and fought in perfect 
concord, and. no haughty superior fettered our hand and 
heart." 

^^ True, Trevanion ; each sacrifice and privation was tlien 
sweet ; there was uQt a jarring string in the host." 

^^ And why is it not so still, Sir Beville ? why are those 
days of devoted counsel and purpose yielded to the present 
time of hesitation and indolence ? It ought not so to be ; 
the royal cause is sacrificed to these delays, — to this want 
of conduct as well as daring that now haunts our every step. 
By heaven ! we shall soon become a ridicule and byword 
to the people, whose bread we eat, and on whose industry 
we have battened." 

There was bitterness in his tone as he spoke, and the 
spirit of the young soldier, it. was evident, was chafed to the 
uttermost ; the free and frank expression of his features had 
changed to that of sullen and suppressed indignation. 

^^That cannot be," said his fi'iend earnestly; ^<the errors 
of our companions in arms may bring disaster, but never 
disgrace. Did I think so, the banner of Cornwall should 
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not remain another moment beside tliose of Maurice or 
Mohun ; we would march with our own band, and attack 
Waller, on his height as we did Stamford, and God would 
give us success." 

'< And that success would be splendid, Granville ; and 
the fame, as at Stratton, all our own : but here we must 
share it with so many, mere fair-plumed birds, who have 
just winged their way from court. The King has been ill- 
advised to supersede the command of men who have done 
so much for his cause." 

^' I would not blame him," replied the other, ^* though 
evil counsel has been at work. Hertford is an honourable 
and zealous man, but no soldier ; and Maurice, besides that 
he can have little enthusiasm for the cause, is rash and vain- 
glorious. We encamp l?ere for a few days, I find." 

'^ Ay, so 'tis said," answered his friend, ^^ in order, no 
doubt, to show the good people of Somerton the pageant of 
war ; no council of officers has been called. I passed by 
the foreigner's tent but noW, and the sounds of revel and 
merriment were loud within ; they mingled strangely with 
the hollow passing of the blast. Brave men were lying 
without overborne with this cursed march ; men whom I 
had seen bleed and struggle in the field — fos what ? that 
these minions might come here to batten on tlyeic toils." 

^^ It is true, Trevanion ; and yet we must bear this slight 
for the good of the cause, for the sake of the King : think 
of him, how his purpose and hope are oflen mastered by 
others' counsel and treachery, and let not your spirit bo so 
wrought on." 

" I love my King," said the other, " and will spend my 
last breath for his right. . I have staked my fortune, my fair 
patrimony, in the cause ; but I cannot see with patience the 
meed for which I have fought pass into others' hands. Is 
not command, next to glory, the sweetest recompense of 
success ? — and now it is wrested from me. By my father's 
crest ! — by my lady-love ! I will not bear it," 

<^ And deem you that I would bear it thus patiently,'' 
returned bis friend, "but that I long to see Wallei' driven 
back on his course, and the rebel colours once more tram- 
pled beneath our feet ? We play in a deadly and desperate 
game. If Waller conquer, you will quickly see the in- 
vader's foot on our own loved soil-^-ay, in our own hall? : 
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iDoreoTer, what recks it who holds the baton, if we are vie* 
torioas V* 

<^ What recks it, Sir Beville ! your Norman blood did not 
prompt that saying. Will it not be said, If the battle is 
ours, that it was won by Hertford, and Maurice, and Car- 
narvon, the General of the Horse ; while we, who have only 
the rank of private Colonels, will be liule spoken of ; our 
naoies will be little recorded in men's mouths ? I looked 
for disaster, for poverty, even for exile, but I looked not fur 
this ! Can you, the cliiefest name, the foremost man of our 
county, tamely submit to it ?** 

His friend looked calmly at him for a moment. *^ My 
dear Trevanion, this must not be. Jealousy and wounded 
ambition have wasted that countenance more than the havoc 
of war. You remember Baskervitle's words, -^that the 
hardness of war would come" dlti jq\i *, that its iron would 
enter into your soul. It has ^tered deeply." 

'^ Granville," said the latter, ^^ 'twas for this I sought 
you. I know that beneath that calm and subdued look lurk 
suppressed anger and scorn ; I marked it this morning, as 
the troops slowly made their way through the flooded land ; 
and Hertford looked on more like an abbot conducting a 
pilgrimage^ thin the leader of d gallant force. Raise, then, 
your banner for 'the King, and we shall march a far more 
united, ay, and more successful band against Waller. " 

^'tia!^' said Sir Beville, 'Uhts sounds more like treason- 
able than loyal counsel ; it is well the night is dark, and the 
wind blows shrilly without, for other ears might listen to 
words that would sully your fair name, Trevanion, in the 
ranks of the King." 

*^ The ranks of the King," said the other, " would gain 
by the'change. I have heard the murmurs that ran through 
them this morn, and seen the impatient looks that were turned 
on you as you marched, a private colonel of foot, under 
Maurice's leading, in the midst of the host you had swayed ; 
for, though Hopton was the nominal leader, it need not now 
be said that you were the soul of all that was done. £ 
shrink from the fbughten field that is fast drawing nigh, for 
the bloody shroud of defeat is there : I picture the drooping 
colours, the hurried retreat, the slaughtered heaps. Oh how 
different from the exulting shouts of Granville to the sky I 
the onward step, the deadly but tiuccessful struggle ! By 
heaven ! Stratton is again before me." 
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*^ Do not tempt me thus,*' said the Lord of Stowe, after 
a pause: ^M would give my life to humble that Puritan 
leader, and scatter his boastings to the winds. But it shall 
not be ; the banner of my house for six hundred years has 
never waved but at the bidding of its prince, and» shall it 
now sow division and disarray in his ranks ! What would 
Charles say, witen he heard I had preferred my own glory to 
his ? No, my noble and suffering King, ( will not plant 
this thorn in the path that other hands are but too ready to 
imbitter." 

His friend turned from him, and paced the tent with a 
hurried step. *^ A few days more," he said, ** and the die 
will be cast, and darkly, 1 fear, for the crown, for I have no 
confidence in our present counsels. Waller, whom the 
Commons call the Conqueror, wails calmly and mcickingl}* 
our coming on : if we succeed, others will reap the fruits 
of .the day; if ww are foiled, the western road leads to ouv 
quiet hall9,'Tind there we will hang our shattered banners.*' 
* Sir BevHle bent on his friend a Took that seemed to search 
his'^very souL *^ Our views and aims," he said, ^< I see witli 
gorn)W, are no longer the same. You have wandered, Tre- 
vanion, from ^ur finethigh purpose, and the patriot is sunk 
in the ambitious soldier. .' i iio longer recognise the calm 
and thoughtful recluse of Carhayes in the fierce and jealous 
partisan, who would thrust from the helm the chiefs selected 
by his King, in order that Dimself and his friend may replace 
them ; for the good of the cause, if you will — be it so I — 
but believe me, such is not the road to the fame that you 
seek with if'uch avidity. I never sued, to Charles or his 
ministers for command, but scorned to solicit their smiles or 
promises. The meed for which I seek, is to render illustri- 
ous the barren wastes of my native province, an'd to live for 
ever in the memory of its people ; and when I look ou the 
brave band ' that are now slumbering around us, and think 
that they have earned a glory that can never pass away — 
Tre vanion, it is the sweetest feeling of my life!" Sir 
Beviile's countenance, as he spoke these words, glowed with 
the enthusiasm of his feelings, and the fiery and indignant 
glance of his companion quailed beneath his own. The 
latter felt and yielded to the ascendancy that a powerful 
mind and determined character seldom fail to exercise in 
trying moments, when brought into contact with the more 
fluctuating wills and passions of others. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** Midst storm and darkness, cries and shouts arise. 
The night is thick with phantoms.'' 

At this momeat, loud and confused sounds rose from tbe 
camp without, and cries of alarm ran from side to side ; it 
was evident a night attack had taken place. The two com- 
manders seized their amis, and, quitting the tent, hastened 
to their divbions, which they found already under arms. It 
was quickly seen that the attack had been made on a regi- 
Dnent cf dragoons, who were stationed half a mile eastward 
from the town. The former had retreated rapid^y^ and were 
naw driven in disorder on the camp. Not a moment was to 
be lost ; the western troops, being nearest the point of 
attack, advanced first against the enemy, aod Were qaickly 
followed by the heavy cavalry Oom Oxford, who had alWtys 
professed the most sovereign contem^lH(9f 'the troops op- 
posed to them. It proved on this occasion to be an error» 
for which they paid dearly ; for the republicans, as rapid in 
their op'i^ations as their adversaries were slew and lingering, 
had pushed on a formidable and well-appointed body of 
horse and foot, in the hope of entering the camp by surprise. 
In this they had very nearly succeeded ; and in the thick 
darkness that prevailed, several of their columns were already 
mingled with the royalists, who marched on without know- 
ing tlve numbers or position of the assailants. 

The firing of musketry was for some time entirely at ran- 
dom on both sides ; for it was impossible for *the combatants 
to distinguish each other at more than a few paces distant, 
and then by the flashes of their own guns. Often the ad- 
vancing royalists, who imagined they were driving the assail- 
ants before them, heard the volleys of musketry from behind, 
even in the midst of the tents they hud lefl. The cries on 
each side, that came at once from the high and low ground, ' 
frorb the camp and from the wall^ of the town, only in- . 
creased the confusion of the fight ; for no one knew for some 
time what ground was lost or won. Often amidst the deep 
gloom, the advancing or retiring columns heard the rushing 
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of Other bodies of troops near them, but could discern 
neither banner xior array ;.tben came the rapid charge of the 
cavalry, that was met only by means of the warning sound, 
for the forms both of horse and rider were indistinct and 
shadowy. 

The forces of Waller, finding themselves too weak to 
force the camp, began at last to draw off, and retire over the 
fiat land around the town, towards the hills that rose at some 
distance. The darkness at first favoured their retreat, by 
screening their columns from many a murderous charge of 
the numerous royalist cavalry. When day broke faintly on 
the scene, the crowded walls, the forsaken canlp, the tents 
standing tenantless as those of the Assyrian host, who hear^l 
the rushing of chariot wheels — the wildly peopled plain, 
where horse and foot swept fast and furiously — all came at 
once on the spectator's eye. Tlie enemy broke at last be- 
fore they had reached the hills ; but the heavy rains had so 
deluged the level ground, that the Earl of Carnarvon, the 
gallant Creneral of the horse, found that his repeated charges 
met with httle success. One of these, at the head of which 
was Maurice, having been made on the rear of the enemy, 
through many dei^j^pools and ditches filled with water, was 
briskly repulsed ; and the republicans, directing their volleys 
of musketry on the disordered cavalry, did great execution. 
The horse of the Prince was shot under him, and those of 
several of his companions shared the same fate : when some 
infantry fortunately came up under Slanning and Trevanion, 
and, fording the stream, obliged the rear of the enemy to 
give way. They were just in time to save the life of Mau- 
rice, who, striving to free himself fi'om his dying steed, and 
floundering in the discoloured stream, was at the mercy of 
a republican, who had been tempted by the richness of his 
armour. The latter was brought down by a pistol shot from 
Trevanion, who passed the dismounted leader at that mo- 
ment, and casting on him a look of scorn, pressed on after 
the enemy. 

"It wa? a lucky shoti" he said to Slanning, ^^ and Vm 
glad of it for his sake ; but for the good of the cause, 'twere 
better he had Iain there beside his sunken steed : that man 
will bring no good to our banners, any more than his brother 
Rupert, in whom the King places such confidence." 

'* The hour is fast coming that will put him to the proof," 
said the other : ** but see the advance of the crop-ears are 
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baiting on the top or the hill, as if they meant to make a 
stand there." The latter had, in fact, formed on the emi- 
nence, for the sake of covering the retreat of their scattered 
columns on the level land below, and of showing a face to 
the pursuers. In this manner, without confusion, making a 
stand and skirmishing wherever the ground offered an ad- 
vantage. Waller's army made good their retreat to Wells. 
Their stay in this city, however, was but short ; the royalists 
followed the pursuit steadily, and towards evening saw the 
towers of the ancient place rising before them. Waller, 
who had not reckoned that the pursuers would have been so 
soon and eagerly on his new quarters, <iid ' not choose to 
stand their attack in an open and defenceless town, but made 
his forces instantly evacuate it with even more speed than 
they had entered. The royalists entered with colours waving 
in a kind of triumph, and were received by that loyal city 
with loud acclamations of joy — that were the more welcome 
to their ears, after the biting taunts of the preceding day. 
The houses of the inhabitants were eagerly opened to the 
soldiery ; and those of the wealthier gentry, as well as that 
of the Bishop of tlie see,.to their officers ; such, indeed, was 
the enthusiasm of the latter, that he would have opened the 
ancient cathedral itself for their reception, had it been ne- 
cessary. The Marquis of Hertford, elated with this his first 
success in the field, as well as with the spirit of loyalty he 
saw every where around him, was disposed to enjoy the pre- 
sent hour in its fulness, and remained in the town with the 
whole of the foot and the artillery ; while the Earl of Car- 
narvon and the Prince followed the enemy with two regi- 
ments of horse. The loyal city of Wells was delighted with 
the presence of the royal army, who wore, indeed, the air of 
a victorious force, though their enemy had, as yet, given 
them little opportunity to claim any signal success. The 
palace of the prelate, in which the chief officers were quar- 
tered, stood very near to the ancient cathedral, and was sur- 
rounded by some trees of almost equal date, and a well- 
cropped and sightly lawn in front of the dwelling. The 
thick-set hedges that bounded the lawn^, were of such height 
as to obscure the view of the streets, or passengers without, 
— of all objects, in fact, save the massive wails and towers 
of the cathedral. A garden of ample dimensions, and 
rather waste and neglected aspect, showed that the taste of 
the inmates was little devoted to its adornment. The place 
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had an aspect of extreme retirement and quiet, and, in thie 
respect, wore a forcible contrast to the exciting and spirit- 
stirring scenes without. The Marquis, a lover of retirement 
in all its aspects, and of literary ease and enjoyment stili 
more, was singularly-struck with the deep calm, the hallowed 
air of learning and piety that reigned within this spot ; and 
he could not help thinking, with a sigh, of his own splendid 
and peaceful abode that he had left, for the head of an army. 
^Laying aside with joy his heavy armour, and resigning to 
liopton the care of the forces, he felt that, but for the pre- 
sence of his officers, he could have taken up one of the 
garden tools, as was his wont in his own splendid domain, 
and planned a more beautiful design for the neglected gar- 
den : he eagerly followed his host into the spacious and weil- 
chosen library. It was one of those moments when war 
puts aside its horrors, or rather veils them, while fair faces, 
bright eyes, ^nd soft and flattering worda, come in delicious 
array to supply their placet* Many ladies of the place aided 
those of the Bishop's household, to do honour to the de- 
fenders of the throne, — of their own see also, it might ha 
added, for no one doubted, should.the puritans conquer, that 
the prelate, his palace, cathedral, with all the minor advan- 
tages which the residence of the well-endowe.d clergy gave 
to the town, would experience a great and merciless down- 
fall. That day, however, seemed now to be far averted : the 
republicans had retreated rapidly ; and the presence of so 
many royal officers of rank and influence gave a zest and 
grace to the company assembled, of the laity, as well as the 
numerous ecclesiastics. The hall extended along the whole 
front of the palace, and was large enough to contain the 
numerous assembly that had been invited by the hospitable 
host, who looked with a calm and pleased eye on the array 
of beauty and chivalry, as it might be termed, that was scateii 
at his spacious table. The windows were opened to admit 
the fresh air from without, for the heat of the day w:as op- 
pressive, — and the solemn sounds of the cathedral chant 
could be distinctly heard. The tone of the conversation 
among the ecclesiastics was loud and bitter ; the more so. 
that the presence of the republicans, though transitory within 
their walls, had filled them with dismay. Waller, whose 
every operation in the field had been crowned with success, 
had but lately quitted their town, and had boasted that he 
would soon return to take up his rest within the wi^Us of the 
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palace, and taste of the good Bishop's cellar. The venera- 
ble prelate's look, that had quailed the day before at the 
threats of the rebel officers, grew bright and confident, as it 
was cast on the array of the brave and high-bom, and he 
could not help auguring well and sanguinely of the royal 
cause. He even pictured the rebels bowing submissively at 
his feet, and suing for the church's as well as the King*s 
forgiveness ; fbr it was the first tirtie during his long eccie* 
siastical reign;, that he had seen his. dignity outraged and his 
person treated with contumely. — Other aspects were turned 
on the guests, mote welcome, and probably with a less seifiBh 
expression, than those of the dignified ecclesiastics* Of the 
many ladies whose presence threw a charm over the motley 
assembly of churchmen and soldiers, thero were none who 
exceeded in personal attractions the daughters of the 
prelate — they were the -allowed beauties and toasts of the 
loyal and ancieftt town of Wells, over which their father's in- 
fluence was not unlike that of a temporal sovereign ; so that 
it scarcely required the. charms tliey really possessed, to 
render their sway tacitly allowed. The present, however, 
seemed to be the most brilliant moment of their lives ; it 
was the first .time they had seen so many gallant and accom- 
plished men beneath their roof ; or been the favoured objects 
of eyes that bad so lately met war in its most horrid front. 
Allied to the love of admiration was a feeling of gratitude 
also ; the hostile and insulting foot of the rebels had, only 
the day before, invaded the very precincts of their palace and 
garden, and tiireatened desolation on their reverend domain. 
To eyea that loved so well the fair things of this world, 
there was a refreshing contrast between the gray, smooth 
heads and well-fed eheeks of dignitaries, and the kindling 
glance, the youthful form, and glowing words of the cavaliers 
by whom they were surrounded. The routine of their daily 
life was delightfully broken by this event, and each in her 
owji mind had singled out her hero among the officers 
around, and, careless of how it fared with the King or his 
rebels, had followed him in fancy to the hour of victory and 
royal favour. . 

The father looked on this pageant of war as the thing 
that was to secure his own importance and power : the 
daughters loved it for its own sake ; and the shining armour 
that was hung up on the hitherto peaceful walls, the glitter- 
ing cuirass, and the variously formed sword and rapier^ oflen 
drew their wandering glance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Tis sweet to rest in lordly hall, 
And hear no more the tninipet^s call." 

Tub sounds that rose both from within and without the 
balU on this still and sultry evening in July, were suited to 
banish war and tumult from the mind, and excite gentle and 
peaceful feelings. The many voices of the fairer guests 
were mingled with, and even rose above, the more subdued 
tones of t^e cavaliers ;.the sudden laugh, the sally of wit. 
and more rare boast of prowes^^ were interrupted by the 
deep and measured voices of the priests^ or the far more 
impressive sounds of the ' cathedral chant that swelled the 
'scarcely felt breeze of evening. More than one veteran, 
who had taken, when he least thought of it, the sword once 
more into his hand, and left the home to which he had re- 
tired after bis foreign campaigns, now thought of that home 
with a sigh, and sorrow, that his last years should -go down 
in violence and bloodslied. On a sudden tlie rapid tread of 
cavalry was heard in the streets without, — they were now 
returned from following the retreat of the enemy ; and not 
long after, the officers who had commanded on this service 
entered the ball. They had succeeded, after two or three 
desperate skirmishes, in advancing as far as their head- 
quarters near Bath ; but bad suffered greatly in this pursuit, 
Waller having drawn reinforcements from his main force 
during the retreat, and made the royalists pay dearly for 
their hardihood. Maurice bad received several wounds, and 
the Earl of Carnarvon had seen his fine regiment of dragoons 
somewhat tbinned by the severe and repeated charges. The 
ladies retired soon after the entrance of the royal officers 
fresh from the field, and the tranquillity as well as harmony 
of the company soon began to suflTer an entire interruption, 
The good bishop did not spaire attentions or compliments to 
the newly arrived officers, who bad achieved the rapid and 
severe task of driving the enemy home to their entrench* 
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ments ; hit the former were not a Jittle chafed at the thank- 
less service in which they had been engaged, as well as the 
rough handling Waller had given them. 

The Marquis, at last, rose from the table, and retired 
with the prelate, in order to discuss, more at their leisure 
and ease, some point of literature that had engaged them in 
an earnest controversy for the last hour. 

Near the lower end of the table was seated a retainer of 
Sir Beville Granville ; it was, probably, the having been 
near the person of his chief, or the behaving commendably 
in the field, more than any strong personal or mental qualifi- 
cation, that entitled him to a place at the prelate's table. It 
was Tr^nlyon, who having pertinaciously followed the ban- 
ner of his patron, through good and evil, after the battle of 
Stratton, now found himself a guest among the reverend and 
the great, and placed in common with nobles and princes. 
He was seated among some favourite officers of Sir Beville's 
regiment of cavalry, and played his part with a more assured 
mien, and a bolder eye, than he could possibly have done a 
few months before. The consciousness of high birth always 
has a tendency to preserve him who feels it from those in- 
ward misgivings and discomposures of thought, wbiq)] will 
invade the npind of the most daring, when surrounded by be- 
ings of far loflier pretensions than themselves. • 

It stood the chief man of Eilkhampton in good part on 
this occasion : he bore the full gaze of the tilted warrior, 
and the arrogant look of the lordly churchman, with a steady 
^nd unquailing aspect ; indeed, on some of the canons and 
inferior clergy, as well as on more than one soldier of for* 
tune, he turned the strong glance of bis gray eye with some- 
thing of a contemptuous expression. More than once, in 
the warring pretensions that even found their way among the 
various and jealous guests, he demanded the pedigree and 
standing of their house and name, with that brief, stern tone, 
that betokened the conviction of superiority ; and when he 
saw that his nearness of relationship to the proud line of 
Granville produced its full effect on his auditors, he leaned 
back in his chair ; the rich colour mounted to cheek and 
temple, and the smile curled his expressive lips. 

The outer man, indeed, was greatly changed. In the Ivy 
Bush, peace and indulgence seemed to be stamped on every 
lineament of his countenance, on every limb of his rather 
short but robust frame. And now the cuirass sat rnarlially 
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on his broad chest ; the iron lines of war were traced in hid 
full oheeks, and the eye had acquired a more dark and start- 
ling expressifp. These changes were not built altogether 
on a sandy foundation : whether it was the force of the Nor- 
man blood, that circled in bis veins and spurned him on to 
high deeds, or the effect of bitter rivalry of feeling, it was 
well known that he had not disgraced the ancient line of the 
Trenlyons in the battle of Stratton, having, in fact, behaved 
with no small hardihood. .He had cleaved to the banner of 
his house amidst all the changes of the fight, and therein had 
no doubt consulted his own security ; for he felt himself to 
be surrounded by men of might as well as name. 

In the last onset of the rebel pikemen, be had been over 
turned on the steep bank, and trampled on by the fierce as- 
sailants; but had received some consolation, amidst his 
bruises, by seeing Pengreep of Tredavern, his ancient rival, 
biting the grass, and apparently breathing bis last by his side, 
Raising himself on bis hands and knees, after the rebels had 
swept by like a torrent, he had turned with a look of pity on 
his rival, with the words, *^ Pengreep, is it all over with you ! 
that's a sore thrust o* the rebels in your thigh ; youVeleavini 
a fine holdin' in Tredavern ; you're the last o' your line, too | 
that's an old one, rather, there's no denyin'. Ah ! what a 
pity you should bleed to death in such a way upon the green 
grass I" ' 

** You're lookin' upon more ancient blood than is in youi 
body, or the whole of your name afore ye, Trenlyon," saitj 
the dying man ; ^* the very grass and wild flowers will run 
riot upon it ; the pikeman ha' spared yours, that ye've boasti 
ed of in soeh a way, 'twas'n worth the spillin' — and as for 
Tredavern, — ne'er talk o' your stone cage in the saoM 
breath ; there*s the—" 

His words failed here, and he soughed gently away; 
while bis hereditary rival, whahad set his teeth, and graspd 
the trampled sod in his clenched hands a|. these insulting 
words, looked at him as one of Job's comforters would haK 
done. 

in the repulse of the enemy that followed quickly afl 
Trenlyon had borne his part, and brought down two or thn 
of the flying enemy with his long pike : this, however, 
in the down-bill retreat ; for, to run up the steep of Strat 
in his thick armour, would have beeji quite impossible. 

In the feasting and exultation among the royalists in 
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captured camp, he had vividly shared, and had actually sought 
out his rival's body among the slain, and followed i& to a 
decent interment ; conscious, perhaps, thou^ he would not 
have allowed it, that one of the sweetest sensations in tjie 
world, is the seeing one's old, long-tried, and bitter enemy, 
placed calmly and gently beneath the sod. The march to 
1'aunton, and the subsequent retreat, had iiinproved his mili- 
tary habits ; and he now found himself in the hall of the 
Bishop's palace at Wells, .surrounded by fair ladies' faces, 
from the exceeding witchery of whose looks he could some- 
tinnes hardly withdraw his own. His attention, however 
was now diverted towards the looks of discontent and 
jealousy that gathered fast and darkly on the aspect of some 
of the commanders, after their return from the late skirmish. 
With all the interest and attachment of a feudal retainer on 
the ancient tree that shadows him, IVenlyon watched the 
gathering storm, consulted the faces of some ^f the leaders 
of his bouse, of Bonville, of Rosehan, and others; and his 
own features grew lowering or excited as he saw theirs 
change every moment. It was unfortunate that circum- 
stances should at this moment have combined to blow into a 
(lame the embers of discord, that had for some time rankled 
in the bosoms of the party. But for the severe and unsuc-> 
cessful skirmish with the enemy that had just taken place^ 
the unanimity of the hour had perhaps not been broken : but 
the leaders of the pursuing force deemed themselves to have 
been insufficiently supported ; that while the enemy had 
drawn powerful reinforcements from their camp, no troops 
had left the town to aid their own division. 

Amidst so many jarring feelings, causes oif dissension 
could not long be wanting. The pursuit of the republicans 
was instantly the subject of discourse. '• 

*'' You have had a hot chase of it, Prince," said Slanninj; 
^^ I thought the crop-ears would have turned to bay ere we 
reached this city ; but they kept their hard blows for joo, 
it seems." 

^' Had others chosen to share them with us," replied 
Maurice, ^^ the event had been very different : but we bad 
to face an overwhelming force*; the fellowar poured on us 
from behind the hills, like bees from a hive." 

^^ But you have gained honour," replied the other, good 
naturedlyt ^^ if yo^B have brought away no trapbietf lodre sub* 

Vol* II.— B 
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*^ Forbear, I entreat you, Trevanion/' said Sir Bevilie, 
^*and urge not this dispute farther. — Carnarvon, recall the 
words yoa have spoken : whatever provocation the mention 
of the western force has caused, belongs to me, who coimt 
myself its leader, and no one shall arraign it in my presence." 

*^ I will recall what I have said at no man's bidding, "^ said 
the Earl, "not even at yours, Sir Beville : why am I to be 
taunted thus, and my colleagues, with the bearing of your 
troops, and the license of our own ? 'tis not the first time, 
by many, these things have been said." 

^* And they have been said justly, my Lord," replied the 
other : *' ask the people of the country where we have been 
quartered. Had your troops committed such excesses in 
my own province, I would have been the first to have bid 
the people drive them from their soil, as invaders rather than 
friends, wanton rioters, rather than faithfi^l soldiers." 

^^ Had his Majesty known,'^ said Maurice, with a dark 
smile, '^ what noble and faithful allies we have got, I think 
he would have taken the leading of them in person. But 
the Norman blood, without doubt, would not have brooked 
such a commander. — My Lord Mohun, what say you ?" 

^^ He will say,'* said Sir Beville sternly, ^ that among the 
ills his Majesty's subjects b«ar with patience, few are more 
bitter than the leading of a foreign minion, whose rashness 
in the field is only equalled by his license in the camp." 

Maurice's colour rushed deeply over the olive hue of his 
aspect, in spite of the paleness which his freshly received 
wounds had given ; and the settled look of scorn on the 
other's features, only added to his anger and vexation. 

" Remember, Sir Beville," said Mohun, "that he bears 
the King's commission, as second in command under the 
Marquis : is it well thus to excite dissension in our 
councils ?" 

" My Lord," said the other, " have you breathed also the 
court air ? — You know that 1 have laboured night and day to 
stifle the jealousies and discontents that were fast 'spreading 
in the force, and niy efforts have not been without success. 
The present leaders of this army have ever found prompt 
obedience to their orders ; not because I deem theni^wise or 
fortunate, but that the cause of the King may sufiier no pre- 
judice. But words like these cannot be borne ; the license 
that has been suffered in the field, must not be brought into 
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ir taste, like our natire hills, is too rude to 

It and Birogance," replied Caruarvon, " are not 
d, whether in the camp or the court." 
1 of CaroarTon," replied the other calnily, at 
n his seat, " your high character and devoted 
loo well known Tor any words of mine to do 
These excesees, that have stained our causC; 
'oai bidding. But enough of this, the day is at 
Krow's sun may bring it, — that will flesh our 
tetter cause than that of each other's quarrel, 
supported, even to the death, by men who haTC 
to conquer j and when the day is won, my 
any rancour remain for what has been said this 
ten of the Granfillo to atone for it ; his lips 
1 what his hand was not ready tn avow." 
respectfully to the incensed nohleinan, and |6A 
t. The latter irazed after him for a mometit — 
oble gentleman," he said alter a pause, " and 
B his hlffh reputation — 1 could not lift my hand 
■>y heaven 1" 

Lord," said Trevanion, " that hand must now 
ver mark ; you spoke, if I mistake "not, of my 
a yuu for some words that passed, was il 

' replied Carnarvon, '^ and it is aot my wont to 

■ds." 

," said the other ooolly, " and an early hour 

st, perhaps, to arrange thisafinir. Would sun- 

V, without the town, suit your Lordship's coo- 

roplied briefly in the affirmative, and the corn- 
er broke up. The progress of this dispute, 
IS circumstances attending it, had been strictly 
watched by Trenlyon : when iho hand of tbe 
ine was laid, in the sudden impulse of the 
is sword bill, his own hnd slid instantly to the 
of bis own short and heavy weapon. With a 
.nd a ruddiod cheek, he had listened to the 
ocation on each side ; and his look that he had 
ice, as well as tbe large clenched hand laid oa 
red, that if he had him then at the mercy of his 
inn's term of life would have been a brief one. 
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From not understanding perfectly, in his wrath, the con- 
cluding words that had passed, he had imagined the challenge 
to have been between the Lord of Stowe and the Earl of 
Carnarvon, and the naming of the place sounded in his ear 
like the final arrangement for mortal combat. 

He retired from the hall in strong agitation of spirit ; and 
repairing to his small chamber, seated himself in the single 
chair it contained ; and leaning his head heavily on both his 
hands, so that his calm and full chin rested on the edge of his 
cuirass, he revolved again and again in his thoughts the 
Various bearings and windings of this sudden and unexpected 
affair. 

Judging merely from " the thewes and sinews of men,'* 
Carnarvon was no match for the head of his house ; but ex- 
perience told him that fate did not always judge or act ac- 
cording to these premises. He had seen Pengreep, a more 
powerful man than himself by far, cut down like a flower of 
the field, while he still walked firitily over the course of life. 
The gloom that gathered around his chamber was unheeded ; 
the latest gleam of day, coming through the single window, 
or rather skylight, and falling on his t^ugh cuirass, alone 
discovered that a human being was seated within. Yet 
Trenlyon was not habitually a meditative being ; indeed a 
mood like the present was quite foreign to his usual one ; the 
fierce and stirring events that had passed before his eyes, the 
startling ups and downs that he had observed to befall so many 
men, had given a deeper and more moral tone to his feelings. 
A deep sigh echoed once or twice through the apartment ; 
but whether it arose from the loneliness and comfortless 
feeling of the place and hour, it was difficult to say : cer- 
tainly the danger that now impended over the head of his line 
was an affecting consideration : he could not bear the idea 
of his being cut down prematurely. The Trenlyons, if was 
clear, however stainless in themselves, derlv'ed a high and 
borrowed glory from his countenance and connexion ; and 
that this shotild now pass away like a shado^v, was a fearful 
looking for. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



" O for a wing bejond tho falcon's flight. 
To bear him like an anon to that Ueifht : 
Tiie love ofyou^.ths hope of better years, 
Ths Bourco of softest wishea, ten dereat feus." 

The Iiuurs or tlic nigbt were now passing rapidly and 
gayly witbio the palace, nnrf the nuDierouB guests who were 
' assembled in the spacious saloon scarcely thougltt of the 
wonted hour of repose. There was every thing around 
them that could banish the busy and sUrtling thoughts that 
might else have intruded ; the receni sticcess too had sni- 
mated the spirits or the royal olTicers ; and, amidst the flat- 
teries and compliments that flowed fast on every side, was it 
passible to drnam but of victory ? Of the aoh and subtle 
attentions that women so well know how to pay to the suc- 
cessful soldier, the riclors of Stratton had the larger share, 
for all the circumstances of that fight were minutely known 
lo every one present. Amidst the gay and glittering throng. 
(he Marquis of Hertford sat in tranquil converse with the 
Bishop ; and from the uneicited expression of his counte- 
nance, and the measured tone of his voice, it seemed that 
they talked of his own retired domain and its rare garden, 
or of the revenues of the See rather than of the decisive 
operations whii^h were at hand. 

Of the ladies present, no one attracted the general admi- 
ration of thecavalii^rs more than the eldest daughter of the 
prelate, whose tall and commanding figure moved among 
them like that of a queen in the land. Receiving with 
aifected carelessness and even haughtiness the homage paid 
to her beauty, she attached herself to Sir BeviUe Granville, 
with whose Jady, a. native of Devon, she had been well ac- 
quainted before ber marriage. 

The look of the former beamed with delight as he replied 
to tho affectionate inquiry of the lady for her friend ; it was 
the first time, since he left his Castle, that the theme bad 
been touched on by other lips tlian bis owb ; and then be 
spoke of the perfections of his beloved wife ; liow iitUe jears 
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had faded her beauty or her devotedness to him ; that both 
had still all their first freshness. 

As he spoke with the dimple and animated tone of true 
alTection, his look dwelt intently on the features of his fair 
auditor ; each glance of the eye, and smile of ruby lips, 
and mild accent, brought his absent bride vividly before 
him. 

^^ You are struck," said his companion, '* with my resem- 
blance to Lady Grace ; it was remarked in us when girls, 
and during our first intimacy ; but I did not know that it 
still remained : years then have done little ravage upon 
her." 

*' Little, jndeed," said Sir Beville, with a smile, *^ though 
somewhat more than on that of her friend : i'emember too 
that she is the mother of a fair family ; and so great a keeper 
at home, as not once since her marriage to have crossed the 
boundaries of her province.'* 

^^ I know," said his companion, '* Lady Grace's praises 
as a wife and mother ; it has not been confined to the 
walls of Stowe ; though there is not enough cause that she 
should always be immured there, like the inmate of a nun- 
nery. Whep does her lord return to that wild and solitary 
place ?" 

^^ I know not," he replied ; *' the chances of war are 
so uncertain. I had purposed, ere this, to have visited 
my home, and ' embraced its inmates once more, whose 
anxieties on my account have been keen and unceasing. 
But the approaching conflict renders this, at present, im- 
possible." 

'* Not so," said the lady earnestly ; **do not, I entreat you, 
defer to return to Stowe ; you know not what the morrow 
may bring forth : and I know my friend's heart ; the present 
suspense, the dark and fearful anxiety. — Ah ! had I such a 
husband, Fd share the perils of the field with him, rather 
than endure alone the tortures of my own fancy." , 

^^ It may not be," replied Sir Beville, struck with the ear- 
nestness of her manner. ^^ Can I leave my troops at this 
moment, when the enemy are almost in sight ? What would 
be said, should they march to the field, and their leader was 
away 2" 

" Image not difficulties where none may probably exist," 
3he answered. ^^ The Marquis of Hertford, there is little 
doubt, irom what I have heard, intends to spend some weeks 



•t Wella. Go then ; pmraise me that you m\\ go aod Kc i 
your lady aod children ; I know their joy will be great,— | 
the more bo, because unexpected ; bear her dear and eutj | 
Mend's wishes and prayers for her happiness ; promise me. ' 
Sir Beville,ihM the sun shall not set again ere you depart:" 
sad she laid her hand on his own. * { 

" 1 will promise then," he said, after a short pause ; i 
"though it will be little to the credit of my love, when Ladj \ 
Grace is told it was her friend's entreaty bade me return.— i 
Can Hertford really mean to stay so long in the town ? I had 
not dreamed of this ?" 

"You are a -true Knight," said the lady, rising, "and 
worthy, I see, of all my friend's derutiun. — [farewell, till 
you bring me some tidings ol her !" and she rose and joined 
one of the many lively groups of the party. 

The former turned thoughtfully to tlie gay scene around : 
it reminded him forcibly uf the evening before the march, at 
bis own Castle; when a like assembly was gathered together ! 
of the fair and the brave; and a fiirpboding, a secret uneasi- | 
nesB, hung for a time on the spirits of all. How false and 
ill-founded had the latter seemed ! Instead of disaster or 
misfortune, success had crowned their every step since leav- 
ing the Castle-walls ; and here, on this evening, while' around 
each voice and look breathed only confidence and elation, 
and the prospect of the future was so brilliant — was this a 
moment to cherish sad and anxious thoughts ? 

Ere the company separated, the venerable Prelate, rising , 
from his seat beside the Grineral, requested their assent to a 
ceremony, that be had Judged would not only be impressive 
in its nature, but would tend to draw down the divine bless- ; 
ing on the royal arms. That to-morrow they should go in so- | 
lemn procession to the cathedral, and, forgetting for a lime ! 
tho stern duties of war, join in supplicating a continuance i 
of the signal success that had thus far crowned the cause of 
the King. ! 

It wanted yet an hour to sunrise, and the good citizen: ' 
of the loyal town of Wells had hardly begun to open their | 
doors and windows to the morning light, when the steps of : 
two or three cavaliers were observed slowly passing through i 
the almost silent streets. Muffled in his cloak, and wilb I 
.only one attendant, Colonel Trevanion walked towards the 
gate of the town, that opened on the road to Bath ; then ' 
turning abruptly to the le/l down a gentle slope, he came to 
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a sma]l and secluded bottom, or dell, from whence no part 
of the Mjoining town was visible. The trees by which the 
spot was thickly bordered, were now in their fullest foliage ; 
the dews of morning as yet hung heavily on their leaves ; 
the rich bank beneath was covered with wild flowers, on 
which the early rays of the' sun had not yet fallen; note 
sound broke on the silence of the hour, and Trevanion bad 
ample leisure to be pleased with the quiet as well as pleasant- 
ness of the place ; but he stood with an abstracted air, and 
his pale countenance evinced that no slumbers of the night 
bad rested on it. Another footstep soon aller approached, 
and the Earl of Carnarvon appeared, and, saluting with 
courtesy his antagonist, hastily apologized for being after the 
time of appointment. 

They threw aside their cloaks, drew their swords, and, 
without another word spoken, began the combat ; while the 
attendants stood on the bank beside, and looked on with as 
much interest as they would have done at a tournament ; 
though with somewhat more personal attachment, for they 
were favourite domestics of their Tcapective masters. There 
was a singular contrat^t in the look and manner of these 
men as they stood inanimate spectators of the strife. Onc^ 
was an Italian, whom the nobleman had picked up in his 
foreign travels ; and used to the frequent and skilful combats 
abroad, as well as no stranger to the practice of the stiletto, 
the fellow gazed with the curious and savage eye of a con- 
noisseur, at the quick and deadly passes ; while the Cor- 
nishman, long inured to wield the cudgel, or hurl his oppo-^ 
nent in the wrestling- ring, crossed his arms on his brawny 
chest, and gazed on his master with a strong expression of 
Contempt mingled with anxiety, at what appeared to him a 
foolish and fanciful way of seeking satisfaction. He had, 
in truth, the most reason to fear the event ; for the excellent 
use Carnarvon had of his weapon was more than a match 
for the intrepidity and coolness of his antagonist, and the 
latter had great difficulty in saving himself from more than one 
pass that was aimed directly at his life. The bank on which 
they fought was already stained with the blood that flowed 
from several wounds that each had received, though of no 
serious consequence ; and the rich and flowery sod was 
trampled on, and torn by their rapid and changing footsteps. 
The sword of Trevanion at last snapped in a home thrust 
against the silk dpuhlet of the Earl) leaving him almost at hi$ 
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mercy ; the latter, however, made no ungenerous use of \x\^ 
advantage, but directing the point at the unarmed breast of 
the former, requested him to acknowledge that the words 
of the preceding night were unfounded, and uttered in 
passion. 

Trevanion, with a quick and haughty gesture, dashed th« 
weapon aside> and drawing his dagger, the combat recom- 
menced with new vigour, but at fearful disadvantage, it 
could not long have thus continued ; but fortunately for the 
King^s service, the sword of the Earl received so sudden and 
well-aimed a blow from an unknown hand, that it flew into 
the air with such force as to carry it nearly to the summit of 
the lody oaks that waved gently in the morning breeze, 
leaving its owner lost in astonishment ; and Trenlyon, 
emerging from the thick foliage close to which the strife 
had been, stood suddenly before them. He brandished the 
pike with which he had arrested the combat, with a firm air, 
conscious, from the hasty glance he threw around, that no 
one there was so well provided with means of offence. Dis- 
appointment, however, aa well aa surprise^ was in his look, 
for he had evidently expected to see Sir Beville on the field 
instead of Trevanion. it was necessary, however, to be in- 
stant in explanation, for the storm of indignant anger was 
gathering fast on every brow around him. Trenlyon griped 
his pike hard, keeping the point still towards the company; 
and edging nearer towards a huge oak close at his back, — 
^^ Gentlemen Cavaliers,'* he said, ^* I came just in the nick 
o' time, thinkin\ however, to find the noble head of our line 
here, and keep you, my Lord, with this long pike, from 
the spillin* of his blood, that's worth more than that o' 
your whole house put together, for the Welsh canna com- 
pare wi' the aneient Norman. — Colonel Trevanion,'* his 
voice growing firmer, ^^ you're lookin' pale and forefoughten ; 
the red stains upon your doublet would e'en ha' been thicker 
by this time, if I had'n sent the Earl's sword into the air ; 
for which ye ought both to thank me, instead o' scowlin' 
in that manner wi' your eye. Though i 'm the last o' 
the Trenlyons, my Lord,<*l 'U ne'er quail for what I ha' 
done." 

The effect of these words on the disappointed combatants 
was to produce a long and resistless peal of laughter, that 
effectually banished all remaining rancour from their minds. 
Trevanion stepped back, and taking the Earl's sword from 
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the grass and leaves amidst which it had fallen, presented the 
hill to JIB owner. " My Lord," he said, "I thank you for 
the life you gave,though the fury of the moment made aie care- 
less of the boon. I'he combat tiiat has been thus strangely 
interrupted must here end. Whatever 1 said to give you 
offence was in the heat of the moment, and 1 regret it 
deeply." 

** It is nobly said, Colonel Trevanion,*' replied the other, 
sheathing his weapon. ^^ Let all rivalry of feeling henceforth 
cease between us« save it be for the honour of the King's 
service." 

They then courteous) ly bade each other adieu, and pro- 
ceeded by different paths to the town. Trenlyon stood a 
short time beneath the thick foliage of the oaks^ with an ex- 
pression of extreme complacency on his countenance ; he 
sent his look first ai\er the retiring cavaliers, and then fixed 
it on the small clear pool into which the bank gently sloped, 
talking to himself at the same in broken accents. ^^ if the 
very flowers and pool arn't redded! there's none o' his 
among it though, or they'd ha' felt my point through their 
doublet I With what fierceness they griped at one another, 
like two mastiff" dogs over a bone." 

Shouldering his long pike, he then turned his steps nimbly 
towards Wells, enjoying the shadow of the wood, that 
iicreened him effectually from the sunbeams, that now fell 
full and sultrily on meadow, high road, and verdant bank. 

It was now midday, and the city was no longer the scene 
of military bustle or gayety ; the streets were silent, and no 
voice of revelry was heard in the dwellings. A great part 
of the curious population began to gath^T round the doors 
of the cathedral, for the hour appointed for the religious 
ceremony drew near. A cloudless sky and brilliant sun, 
things that add greatly to the effect of all processions, sacred 
or military, now beamed on the venerable edifice, its low and 
dull towers, and the duller dwellings and streets of the town, 
which on this occasion were thronged with spectators. The 
sounds of the slow martial music soon announced that the 
array was drawing near ; the Bishop and his chief ecclesi- 
astics at the head, and the principal commanders, after whom 
came the subordinate officers, who walked slowly towards 
the dark portal. 

The music ceased as they entered the ancient gateway, 
and passed slowly up the aisles,that had never before enclosed 
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SO impressive and exniteH an assembly. Numerous fair spec- 
tators were already Beiiie<l, whose looks wpre bent, in 
ilusbeil bnd deep admiration of the spectacle, on the calm> 
and BubriueJ a!<pett!i of tlie cavaliers, winch they had seen 
the night before lighted up with pride, vanity, and am- 
bition. 

The tombs of many a kiiifiht nf^be Crusaders were ranged 

on each side (ft the tnassivc wtflls ; and on some were tboi 

marblp ficures of those warriors '■ lowly laid," with clasped 

' tipliHed hands and niailed breast, as if to show bow fleeting 

was earlhly honour. 

Not even the bright glances and eraceful forms (hat were 
mingled etrsniiely aninMg the carved fiiiures of the departed, 
could draw (he attention of (he assembled officers from the 
solemn scene before them — in truth^ ihe living in this houri 
seemed to have less jKiwcr over the feelings . than the dead.i 
The procession bad now arrived ui ihe altar ; and while the 
solemn tones of the orijan rung through ibe low and heavy 
aisles, the prelate and the myal officers knelt bumbly and 
reverently around the sacred place. The men who had so 
lately cherished feelings of stern rivalry to each other, 
thought not of them now ; even the fierce combatants of the 
morning, kneeling side by side, seemed to have dismissed 
their hatred for ever. 

The sun-heams, falling strongly on the large arched win- 
dow of richly painted glass, were cast brokenly and beauti- 
fully on the impressive scene ; and the venerable prelate, 
raising his bands, in a feeble yet distinct voice implored the | 
divine blessing on the arms of the King in the approaching 
contest ; and that by signal success the throne might be 
guarded from its deadly foes, and the Church preserved from 
the wolves of heresy. 

This part of the ceremony Gnished, the assembly rose, 
and slowly leaving the cathettral, returned te the palace of 
the prelate. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" Ttia wU4 flowwt a' ■imm«r m* cpivftd »' «m beasi*, 
Th« in»vii nng* iweet from tba gtssq birkm tras, 
But fw to tba cunp tbay bu manibed inj lni« LaTsri 

And now it is winter iri''nstiu> vid m*. 

Thb ceremony wa« no saaner over, tban Cftlone! 
vanion, moiintinaf hii bone, quilted tbs town, sod i 
rapidly alonfr ths road that led to Ms own provincfip 
late due1i and itill n)or«i the lingering moments pf auapi 
nnd raflsction that prscedad It, had brought back paatti< 
ortendarnesa, past hopea and rcsolreg, Tiridly to mind, 
hurry and iaeesaant operaliona of the aampaign had for B ! 
(Ummisljed their inQuenoe.but now it returned with ape 
that eould no longer be reaiatAd. Tha approaching battls, 
urged bim to hasten and bob once more the objenl of hll I 
O^en bad he longed intensely at Srat to aee her, and la; 
newly'won latjreU »t her feet ; but by ilegrefia thil impBtit 
had iuhaided i other and rival paaaions had govemwl 
mind ; ftnd their influenoe was the atronger, that tiU now 
had bean utter strangers to hia path,-^bqttflr had they 
continueif eo. 

An anthuaiaatia losev would have paid be waj ^aspln 
a phantom when a beautiful aad deMed reality was ha 
him i-^-a (few njonthi Bineo ho would haye said the asmi 
but a change had eoma over hia (boughta, WewHy did 
liouri of hii rapid journey pass through tfae flat and fdon 
nou» traola of Somerset, and the hilla of Deron that HUCR 
ed only vtpstted bia impatience, till he aaw at l»s( the 
spread beneath, and qumkly aler entered the nalfod 1 
of bia own province. There te a benign and loottling fl 
enoein oar native scene?, however pida they era, wl 
;4ller a troubled abaenoe, they greet our eyes once m 
TisTantQi) ga^ed with the liveJiegt interest on the bold ] 
montory, the d'wy pliff. the lone and tenaptleaa bw»»h 
ihey same nucoBisiTely to ¥iew i and aa (i^ fipw tr»TO 
(hanj at a more leisurel? paoe, the serene and hvely emot 
he had 10 lately kqown there, wiumfld thflir empire ovei 
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mind. The exciting sights and Bounda of war were no longei 
present j the haught; rivals in his career, as ivell as tbe de- 
voted friend, were afar ; and each agitating feeling by de- 
grees subsided into those of a more pure and simple cha- 
racter. Bach step' that the gallant and ambiUous soldier 
took tended to draw aside tlie|Doldea veil that success had 
cast over his spirit : but that veU was not rent, — it required, 
perhaps, but tbe same subtle hand to fold it round his soul 
as closely as ever. 

The evening had set in gloomily, dark clouds covered tbe 
sky, and the wind whistled shrill along the moor over whicb 
Trevanion spurred his horse imjjetuoualy. On arriving at 
the edge of the moor, he saw before him tbe end of his jour- 
ney. At no great distance, and sloping gently from tbe 
high and exposed ground, were the groves and towers of St. 
Germain's, near which was the village and the dwelling of bis 
friends. He paused for a momsnt, and dwelt with joy on 
the rich and tranquil scene, so different from those in whicb 
he had lately mingled. "How beautiful," he said, "and 
calm !— life might glide happily away in such a scene as 
that ; — no stormy passions, no rending jealousies, or the 
sound of the strife, where men contend for all that is dear to 
them. Such a place was once my hope, there to live with 
Eleanor— ^and why not now ?" He advanced at a rapid 
pace down the long slope, and soon drew nigti the vene- 
rable cathedral. Its appearance at that moment was pe- 
culiarly striking : the ivy that covered its ancient turrets 
was waved wildly by the wind, that came impetuously through 
the ruined aisles ) the ancient oaks bent to the blast, and 
tbe sound of the coming tempest was abroad : the gloom 
deepened fast around the dilapidated walls, and the small 
cemetery, where tbe fathers of the monastery slept, in tombs 
half hid by tbe grass and weeds that grew rankly there. As 
Trevanion passed one bf the lody arched windows, he 
thought he perceived the waving of wliile garments within : 
be checked his steed, and a few moments afler Eleanor 
Dawnay issued from the massive portal, and uttered an ex- 
clamation of joy and surprise on seeing her lover. His 
appearance atthie moment was just as she bad wished to see 
him i — his burnished helmet sat gracefully on bis brow, and 
bis cuirass, less bright than when he had first worn it in the 
strife, bore the marks of many a stern dint ; his look and 

-taring too were changed ; the once pensive and melanchotj 
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air had given way to the dauntless ezpressron of the suc- 
cessful soldier. He sprung from his panting steeds and fold- 
ed her in his arms : the ardour, the devotedness of his first 
afl^ction returned in this moment of meeting. As he pressed 
to bis own the bosom that he knew beat only for him, he 
ivondered how any thing bdl her love could have gained any 
ioiluence in his heart. 

Eleanor gazed on her lover with deep and almost unsul> 
lied joy, the more exquisite that this meeting had been en- 
tirely unlooked-for. Even at that moment, amid the ruin to 
which she had wandered, she had pictured him in loneliness 
and dejection, the wounded and friendless victim of war. 
*^ Trevanion, thank heavep ! I see you once more, safe and 
unharmed from the field — at this moment too, when I be- 
lieved you in danger and sorrow ; for fearful rumours have 
reached us of the force and successes of the enemy." 

*^ Danger I have known," he said, ^* but no sorrow save 
what your absence caused : and I have hurried from the 
camp to snatch one short interview more ; but you look pale 
and wan. Why are you here, in this place, at such an 
hour ?" 

^^ Ah! we have been parted so long, I have thought some- 
times I should never see* your face again ; and this forebod- 
ing has followed me throughout the day ; and in such a 
mood, this wild ruin has been dearer to me than the quiet 
saloon, for all around me here sympathized with my dark 
thoughts." 

'' Let them pass away for ever," he replied, *^ bodiless and 
fleeting as the wind that passes by : they shall agitate you 
no more. But was it right to give way to them thus ? — they 
have done the work of adversity on that lovely countenance." 

*•' I know not," she said ; '.' I strove with them, but they 
would not depart — in my dreams, too, they came— -dismal 
forebodings! dark messengers of ill! — There I saw you 
stretched on the field, and there was no help nigh ; and the 
rent banner lay by your side." 

^^ You are changed, Eleanor : the firm and high tone of 
your mind is surely changed. When we parted last, who 
was it excited me to my present career ? Who was it fan- 
ned the slumbering ardour in my breast — but my own be- 
trothed bride." 

^* I know it, Trevanion ; I know that 1 did so. But ab- 
sence, cold lingering absence, so far too, with every day and 
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hour big with fresh perib and alarms ^ and then jroo wrote 
me so rarelj ! Why did jroo oot send oftener to tell me of 
four welfare 1 Were the duties of the eamp so pressing V 

** They were indeed pressingi'' he said confusedly ; " I 
own my negligence with sorrow* Forgive it, my love^ and 
impute it only to the multitude of cares, the strife of thought 
and purpose, of which f hate been continnally the prey/' 

** I will forgive it ; but oh, Trevanion^ repeat it not again ; 
the anguish of suspense and fear is too hard to bear« Ke* 
member that my spirit is less strongly moulded than your 
own. You know that when we parted last, 1 vowed to fol- 
lonT you into exile, info misery, and the direst ills. And I 
would do so !'* she said passionately ^^^^^ There ! I did not 
say falsely— -let the hour come that shall prove it ;-^bat alone, 
and bereft as I have been, not knowing what the morrow 
might bring forth^whethcr be I loved bad a bloody bier^I 
have been weak as an infant*^' 

^^ Faithful and devoted girl!'' he said, deeply faffected; 
*^you would be all you have said, and more to me^ did stern 
and adverse circumstances call for it. I have been in wild 
and busy scenes ever since we parted. Believe me, they 
alone have made me a negligent correspondent, and no cold- 
ness, no thoughtlessness on my part." 

** I knew that it could not be,'' she rejoined. *^ I knew 
your true affection ; and why should I blame you, occupied 
as you were unceasingly in your glorious career, i 've oflen 
thought, Trevanion, how useless and still was my path com- 
pared to yours : you toiled and fooght, and watched night 
and day to gain distinction to yourself and to your future 
bride. The warring pretensions, for so you wrote me, by 
day '--the alarm, the sleepless watch, the earthen couch^ by 
night, all, all in the fierce and deadly game of war. But for 
me, the walk by the side of the lake or through the wood ; 
the cherishing my beds of flowers, or here, in the ruin;^' sbe 
said with a smile, ^^ the care of the ancient image of my loved 
saintess — these have been the high occupations of your Elea- 
nor. Are they of note enough to draw her knight- errant 
from the field ?" 

<* Yet these peaceful habits," said Trevanion with a sigb, 
*^ were once my own favourite ones, in which I desired to 
live with you, where no i^orms should come in our path' 
But your kight>errant has not misused the time of hi9 ab- 
sence. Heieturns as he passionately desired to return ; not 
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undistinguished or inglorious. Eleanor, this is the sweetest 
moment tDf my life. I see your dark eye kindle, and the 
colour flit again to that pallid Cheek; for it was your ambi- 
tion, warmly as my own — " 

^^ It was," she eagerly replied ; ^^ and fully, splendidly 
have you redeemed your promise, that, when, you saw mc 
again, it should not be as an obscure or unknown man. 
Stratton will live for ever in the minds of men, and as truly 
will Trevanion's name ever be joined with it. — But were you 
not wounded? They .told me of ^Jie glory you had gained ; 
but they said not whether you came unscathed from thef 
bloody 6eld. There are dints in your helm and cuirass^ and 
stains, St. Etha ! red and receftt stains on your breast. You 
have been hurt, and deeply ; your face, too, is deadly pale!" 

'^ It is nothing," he said with a smile, ^^ merely a slight 
scar or two, that would not alarm an infant ; and I've rid- 
den so hard to arrive here, 'tis no Wonder if the ruddy hue 
of my native hills is quite banished. .But our moments are 
precious, and mine are already numbered ; I must tear my- 
self from yog, dearest girl, and hasten with all speed to the 
camp." 

^^ Trevanion, you cannoi mean this ! you cannot surely fly 
from me thus : a few hurried moments only have passed ere 
you came, and now you will turn from me as impatiently as 
if despair and dishonour clung to you on this solitary spot, 
instead of your own — " 

" Urge me not, Eleanor; I implore you," he .answered : 
'*it needs not that lovely and resistless look to bid me re- 
main — to bid me forget my standard and my command : but 
it cannot be I .What would my friend. Sir Bevilie, say, were 
the battle to be fought, and I was not there ? — was he told^, 
that the silken bonds of love had drawn me away ? I would 
not dare meet the look of that soul of chivalry more." 

" Chivalry !" she sa>d, sadly ; " yes, it is a splendid thiiig : 
bat to me its splendour is faded ! If these are the fruits of 
it, what will it avail to our happiness ? A. few weeks since, 
we talked of our union — its hour is darkened — its hope isi 
blasted. Alas ! it was my hand drew the veil over it ;. my 
words thrust it aside to the future — the cold, uncertain, 
withering future. How wildly the wind sweeps by : a storm 
is rising, and, by the angry sky, it will be a heavy one. Tre- 
vanion, you must not part at this moment, to be exposed to 
its fury*—" 

PS 
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ted and feemed lost in thought ; hii lore for (lie 
fore him bade him quit his present carter, for a 
st, for a few days or weekB, to receive the band 
fuied bim before : hb look rested on her pale and 
e, that was doit full of a mid alarm ; the long 
ber dark hair, blown wildly by the blast, covered 
ent ber beautiful features, and then left them as 
ever had he leen her thus dejected and dependent, 
be high-spirited maiden (hat bad placed Uie lance 
I, and bade hint gi^n a name ere he received her 
It the thought, that to-morrow's sun might dawn 
battling hosts, came^ like a barbed arrow to his 

be too late," he said bitterly, " and the name I 
id will be thought light or. Eleanor, Tate compels 
, for a while — for a short time ; Uiat will pass 
ray, and then we shall meet to part no more, 
t each moment that flita by, has a fearful voice to 

ia no reply, but leaned sadly on his breast. No 
^rhaps, loves to see ber tenderness alighted, bow- 
t she may approve the motive .- her own Toresight, 
ler, that the devouring thirst for distinction, that 
her lover' a mind, could not subside, could not be 
o early or quickly as he told of: while the war 
re would he be found ; and the dear, rapturous 
lomeatic happiness would be placed far, far, ia the 
f futurity. And the atorm, the gathering darkness, 
> increase the disorder of her thoughts. It seemed, 
ikened fancy, that ibere was something ominous 
iding in the scene and hour. The rapid gusts of 
! loud and mournfully through the hollow aisles and 
^teway of the cathedral ; the ancient oak near 
' stood awung its vast branches to the sky, and then 
:m down to tho earth again ; the low and heavy 
ening at intervals, allowed a partial gleam of light 
some portion of the mouldering wall or brokep 
\t that moment, Trevanion's helmet, that he had 
was swept from his bead by a sudden and furious 
Tell to the ground, at Eleanor's feel, with a shrill 
n clang. The terrified girl shrieked at the sound, 
to her lovcr'a arms, as 3" the sword of the enemy 
ligb. 
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*^ I know noV slie said, ^^ but this unwonted weakness 
augurs some ill. Hark ! did you not hear a sound, as of 
wailing, from the ruindd abbey ? or is it but the sighing of 
the blast ? Again, .it seems to come like a warning voice, 
and to say that we never may meet thus again. Yet go !" 
she added, with a sudden burst of energy, ^^ I will not de- 
tain you from the field ; the voice that urged you on shall 
never call you back. ~I may be the victim ; and you, my 
dear Trevanion, you too may feel that its stormy career may 
end fearfully. I would we had not met on such a night as 
this and such an hour. Why wanders your look theje? 
what see you through the gloom ? it is the place of tombs 
of the ancient abbey, and there sle^ps my mother : now the 
light breaks on her sepulchre, at the foot of the gray wall, 
where she wished-to be laid — look no more, on it.'* 

^' I was but gazing on the gathering terrors of the night," [ 

he replied : *^ and is that your mother's tomb that is dimly 
visible through the gloom ? how strangely the gleam of light 
rests upon it \ the broken sepulchres of the fathers around 
are wrapped in darkness^— by heaven ! your name is there, 
distinctly traced," and, by an unaccountable impulse, he 
drew near the spot. 

" She died,'* said Eleanor, in an agitated tone, '^ during 
my childhood, yet I well recollect her love ; she was fond 
of this deserted spot, and it was her last request to be laid 
amidst those who had died in the odour of sanctity. — Look 1 ^ 

the light rests on the simple inscription that shows a 
mother's feelings, even in Aeath*— 

Eleanor Dawnat — 
^ My daughters ! laye the still and simple paths of life — 
So shall your steps be without thorns, and your last rest 

sweet as mine. 

They stood silent for a few moments gazing on the spot. 
"' Is it not strange, Trevanion," she said, ^^ that these words 
should meet us now ! Is it not like a mother's warning ? 
How it scoffs at the thoughts of pride !" 

*^ The words are most impressive," said her companion ; 
^^ I have never marked the place before. Eleanor, yield pot 
to these sad thoughts— do not thus wildly — " 

The agitated girl knelt on the damp sod, and laid her 
clasped hands on the lonely tomb, wholly overcome by the 
'nfluence of the scene. *' I know not," she said, "but I 
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feel desolate, tbou^ yoa are nigh. Trevanion 1 know you 
your own heart? — aak it in this hour — Will it know no 
chaogo — will its .tenderbess be as my mother's, even unto 
death ? Oh, when the smiles of royally are cast on you; 
when the praises, of men, and those of women, for deadlier, 
are eweet to your ear, do not forget my love I".' 

He had been more or less than man had he heard this ap 
peal unmoved : the look that she raised to bis seemed (o 
command, rather than entreat ; but its proud glance was 
full of the o.utpourings of a devoted woman's soul : her pros- 
trste form at her parent's tomb, above which rose the grai 
and time-riven walls of the abbey, that echoed ihe loud rush- 
ing of the blast, and seemed to frown on lliose who broke, 
at this hour, on the rest of ihe dead. He knelt beside her, 
chsped her hand in both his own, and folding tbem on his 
breast, vowed eternal constancy. Eleanor rose from the 
earth, and bent gently over the tomb, from which the ligLt 
Iiad now passed away ; her fine features were filled with un- 
usual energy, and the accents of her voice met her lover's 
ear, even amidst ibe furious gusts of the wind, that seemed 
to bear them away like the u|iearthly sounds of them who 
slept beneath. '^ It is enough!" she said, "the thorns 
cannot pierce me, while he is mine! let the darkest doom of 
war come, even his bloody shroud will not be terrible to me. 
and my rest shall be.sweet as thine." She then turned lo 
Trevanion, who was wholly overcome by his emotion, and 
waved her hand Tor bim to depart. 

He stood irresolute for an instant ; " ^dicu, beloved 
girll" lie said ; " delay not a moment here, (urn your steps 
instantly to your home ; you will quickly be there. But my 
home, ere this, it might have been ! a home of love, of joy, 
of all that the soul can revel in. Oh, richly, -^^elic a (cly. 
would my cup have been filled, even to overflowing, and nou 
it is dashed from my lips." He pressed her once more to 
his bosom, sprung on his restless steed, one mute and part- 
ing gesture of tenderness, and he parted from her side wiili 
the speed of an arrow. Eleanor stood and gazed long allcr 
his form, had disappeared in the deepening gloom, and lis- 
tened to the hollow clang of his courser's feet, that came 
more faintly on the ear ; then looked wildly round, and felt 
the sudden solitude that had fallen on her. 

She was roused quickly from this feeling of desolalion by 
the approach of footsteps, and the eager but indistinct tones 
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that saemed to aecompany them, ft was an houf aod a 
scene whose loneliness rendered the, appearance of a stran* 
ger suspicious ; but all alarm of this kind was dispelled^ 
when the light suddenly flashed from behind the base of the 
lofly turret^ and, dimly seen at first through the gloom^ the 
form of Honor Midlar drew nigh. There was no mistaking 
it ; no bandit's murderous purpose could dwell beneath that 
goodly air, and snug comfortable figure ; nor could the caln 
and measured step of the wandering pedler suit with tBe 
eager and startled movement that rushed amidst the dark- 
ness, over loose stones, and broken fragments of rains, . de- 
fying all the terrors of the night. Her left hand held a large 
lantern, which she projected sometimes to the right or left 
at the utmest extent of her short arm ; now she groped 
amidst a patch of high rank weeds ; next, behind an arch- 
way or pillar, in anxious search of the missing object. Her 
luxuriant brown hair was strangely disordered by the blasti 
that seemed to take absolute delight in waving it about in 
every possible way ; sometimes it streamed from beneath 
her short bonnet, then again fell over her eyes and shoulders 
with such embarrassing effect, as to oblige her to pause, and 
adjust, with a short half-muttered imprecation, that the ur- 
gency of the moment alone could have at all drawn from 
her bosom, and which the winds tossed into idle air. Her 
shoes, and all the lower part of her gown were absolutely 
^'^ggled in mud, which nothing but some unhappy step into 
deep waters could have brought there, for not a drop of rain 
had fallen for the day, and the paths all around were as dry 
as the mouldering wall. A loud exclamation of uncertain 
joy and surprise was given the moment she saw the form of 
her mistress at a short distance : but, instead of advancing 
directl7>& ^^^ ^i^^^ Honor made a full stop in the middle of 
the path, and stepping on a large piece of the fallen wall 
that lay beside, she held the lantern high above her head ; 
then, by casting the light to a greater distance before her, 
and stooping forward slightly,- directed her keen anxious 
look on the object of her search. The full blaze was thus 
also cast on her own startled and fretted countenance, on 
which all the anguish of :duspense sat enthroned. The scru* 
tiny was quickly over ; " And is it you. Miss Eleanor ? St. 
Teath ! so it is ; and for the life o* me, if you ar'n't like that 
hlessed saint herself, in (he crinny o' the wall insfde there, 
that you kneel to sometimes ; so still and stiff-like, and so 
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about, I went bang up agen the stone-cross : how I got 
there ! The bonnet that you gave me last Michaelmas- was 
all beat in like the back of a seal with the blow — 'twas my 
favourite one — and what went nearer to my heart, John 
Tresize admired me in it so ; and he ha' got a taste o' hia 
own, though he's a rough creature — but he's a keenlie 
roan." 

^^ You step on too fast for me, Honor," said her la<(y^; 
^ I should think the pixies were even now at your heels.'* 

^^Hush, for God's sake!" she said, suddenly stopping, 
and her finger raised in a warning attitude. ^^ Oh, my lady, 
that you should ha' named the name o' those bein*s, that 
are harkin' to us now, maybe, behind the hedge, and can 
work us fearful ill afore we get home. That the wails o' 
the dwellin' were but over our heads, and Huey and Mally's 
faces, and cheerful voices, and the sight of the lire and the 
cracklin' ! How can your ladyship love to be out o' your 

warm house in sitch a night ? 'Tis the strangest Hark 1 

did'n your ladyship hear a noise, a kind o' laugh, or tissick, 
^ sort of exultin' sound ? Oh, if the bein's are upon us 
now, there's no escapin' ; we shall be leaden into the lake, 
or the sea, that'*s roarin' like a lion for his prey — the powers ! 
what a whishful end — and he'll come in the mornin', John 
Tresize will come, and moan over me, cast upon the shore 
like a seal, in a premature end ; for he ha' got a meltin' 
heart." And she stooped down in the attitude of intense 
listening, her clasped hands clenching the lantern with a 
<Jesperate grasp, that showed the violence of her agitation ; 
!ind truly.it seemed that something like a stifled laugh, an 
exulting sound, as she termed it, was abroad in the air. 
When Honor raised her countenance, it was as pale as 
death ; Jbi^uddy hue that formerly revelled there was ex- 
changeS88r the pallidness'of the tomb. 

^^ I ha' done no great 411. I ha' been no great sinner," 
she said, sadly ; ** but they're comin' after me. Your lady- 
s^iip knows how I ha' lived a blameless kind o' life. I ha' 
gone with Tommy Meers, the miller, at times, to vex John 
Tresize, and maybe, ha' sworn falsely about it ; and for the 
""ages, the idle trams o' papistry, that I ha' looked up to, 
^nd bowed down to, 'twas all a pretence, to pleas e Ha! 
J had forgot ; that was a fearful jdeed," catching hold of 
»er mistress's gown with a sudden grasp, " I never tould 
your ladyship that ; it laid heavy upon my mind for some 
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time»mnd now 'tis come backf Rob Trewen ms ih 

keejuliest man in the whole moor-side but onop He was ir 

the prime o' youth, and because I would*a give *en a kinel; 

look or wood, or haiken to bis Ipve, one calm summer's 

evenin* he c^ast hisself from St. Oi^g'M Head into the m^ 

and was heard of no more; but bis. last words, they said^ 

came floatin* over the wave like dyin* music/' 

. << HoQor,*^ said.hi^ mistrew, ^^ tbis^is worse than childisli. 

Thf fury of the idorm and the increasing darkness have had 

their effect on you|p fancy ; yet that ia. a strange passage 

you were speaking of^ Tve beard many tales nbout the 

pixies P I would not mock them, qr disbelieve in their exist' 

fince, for that were idle, and might be perilous ; but do yoq 

not know, that the presence of one good being breaks eve^ 

evil spell ; look upon me, then, as your giiardiant Tm sun 

what befalb one must befall the both of us." 

' «<4nd that't true. Miss Eleanor, St. Teath! tliat I 

sbould'n ha' thought of that before. If Vd been alone, I 

should ha* had no hope ; afore this timo they'd ha' deluded 

me into the marsh, the great dank that ha' no bottoQii ^'^^'^ 

J should ha' been meat for the crewels-^'twould have been 

a cold, bitter doom I'r.^r over the cliff, lashed agen the 

rocks, and no life nor comeliness left, But ooine, my lady. 

the path is wider here, and there's no need o' my goin' afore, 

and you'll k^ep your footing better by leanin' upon me, I 

No, no, they^U ne'er harm a good bein*, or any body that's 

in their company ; 'tis like having a guardian saint with one. ' 

*^ But, Honor," said the young lady, willing to beguile | 

her own unhappy thoughts, as they walked on quiokly, 

(«how fared it with you after you quitted tlie stone-cross? 

the path that leads here froQ) thence is nearly a9 Straight a^j 

an arrow." .-s 

♦* And so it is, and so I thoft to find it ; hni I ield tlit 
lantern straight afore my face, at the full length o' my a^'"! 
Thinks I, they'll ha' good luck to misguide me agen. Thfi 
creatures I They don't ken the value of a bonnet pitch as> 
they ha' mistreated, with a knot o' green ribbins, and s 
trimmin' o' the same, 'Tis never safe namin' the beip's-", 
was that your ladyship's hand upon my shoulder ?-»• All ot 
:a sudden, I heard a rushing go by me, as I was goin* very 
4|uick down the hill thVough the fgrj^e croft, when I ^^^ 
pHched fbll into a great prickly bush, wi' my head dowp aii4 
my heels up in th# air, but I griped fast to th« lapterp ; f^'^i 
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I kenned well if I was left in utter darkness, like 'that of 
Egypt of oufd, they, would ha' kept me so till mornin% and 
played their wagrams r9und me. I called in my misery 
upon John Tresize, though I couldnH help, thinkin', if he 
had cooie by, — he's giv|n to gibin% the mallin, — he would 
hardly ha^ kenned the form he admired so mueb, and might 
ha' stood by, instead o' belpin'. You know what I mean, 
my lady* If the hosts had been battlin' upon tbe croft, they 
needn't Jia' a better banner than my nether garments i for 
the wind kept tbem^ in a continual swaise and rustle, dean 
off. If I hadn't been^^ held fajst by the bead in tbe furzei 
I might ha' gone clear over the hill in a blast, iike they say 
Tammy Ninnis was, in the last storm ; but she meddled wi' 
forbidden things." 

^^And how did you get out, Honor, of this strange 
situation?" 

" I struggled, my lady, and hard too, for fife is swe«t, and 
I called to mind a few words o' Scripture from th e 
bem ! — ^the book your ladyship don't read, to my thinkin' ; 
and what wi' strugglin' I got out partly, and then more than 
once pitched down again, like a divin' badger, being so full 
made in the upper part of my body, as John says, l&e Miss 
Catherine. — At last, forth I came, and 'twas sweet to feel 
my feet upon the green grass again, and straight I came on 
to the ruin ; .)>ut the silk gown your ladyship gave me is as 
pariict a ruin as the ould cathedral. 'Twas faded a little, 
to be sure, afore ; but when I ha' gone by St Germain's 
village, old and young ha' peered through the windows after 
me, thinkin' 'twas your figure moving along, the curious 
scavellins ! But now the yallow stripe and blue border is 
all tore to quevers : the dabs o' yallow, too precious by far 
for sitcbll^tin', are faangin' to the furze like tbe blossoms o' 
the bufii^ for the birds to pick at ; and the piece o' linsey, 
that I put on myself to presarve the silk, is all dragging after 
me, as you may see ; and more than once, when it catched 
in the stones, in my running so hard, I thoft it was the twitch 
of a pixie, and then I rinned the faster." 

" It has been a night of misfortune to you, in truth," 
replied her mistress, ^^ and as it was endured on my behalf, 
I am bound to 'make up your losses; and likewise, out of 
gratitude for the intrepidity you have shown, for you are not 
fond of wandering by night, Honori I know.^-^But here is 
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the Stream, you see, that runs at the foot of the laWn ; the 
perib of the way are now all o'erpast/' 

^' And that^s true,*' with a nimble bound, that landed her 
at once from the middle of the harrow bridge to a firm foot' 
ing on the opposite*^ bank— ^^ and that's true. You ken well, 
my lady, the creatures never love to follow over water ; no, 
no, there they are, Tli be bound, sniffin' the wind, rampin' 
among the high grass, and moanin' to one another that tbeir 
prey is escaped. How still the air is here, and the wild 
flowers smell so sweet in the heavy dew ; the streim '^o. 
plains by with sitch a soothing sound ! But who do your 
ladyship think ha' taken to the wars ? — who but he !" 

^^ 1 cannot tell. Honor ; I am sick of the wars : better by 
far that those who are gone to them were in their own tran- 
quil homes." 

*^ So 1 said to 'en, and strove with all the powers o' lan- 
guage to turn the bent of his mind from sitch a bitter path. 
I painted to 'en all the cryin' evils that would come to pass, 
as sure as ever he went from his own home into the strife ; 
the judgments too that would fall upon his own head ; — yoU} 
says 1, that ha* lived so far a quiet, kindly, pains- taking man, 
to go and hew to pieces your fellow-creatures." 

^^ But who is this," said the lady, ^* of whom you speak, 
who seems to have interested you so deeply ?" 

''Who!" said Honor, with a sudden shrillness of tone, 
'^ that your ladyship should ask such a question ; who should 
it be but John Tresize ?-^a man of peace hitherto, though 
as to make, in the shoulders and the girth, and about the 
legs, he might ha' passed for one o' David's worthies. He 
never said a word about his fixed purpose, and I thought I 
had prevailed, for I always had power over 'en : but yester- 
day mornin' early, I saw through the eastern windawt»comin' 
up the lonely green lane, a majestic bein', in cohipleat 
armour, niovin' along like Sir Beville or the Curnel, his'raven 
hair hangin' down upon bis cuirass, that gleamed in the sun 
like a merror ; so 1 scantled away to the door, to have a 
nearer view ; then he stood still, and takin' off his vizor, I 
looked up earnest at 'en, and saw who 'twas^but such a 
changed creature ! 'Twas a movin' time, my lady 1 you 
ha' read o' the partin' o' true lovers." 

" I have ere now. Honor, I cannot deny ; I would it had 
. ever been kept from me." 
•* "I stood just inside the door- way, in the shadow o' the 
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porch, and he, like a fierce warrior, stood in the sun, with a 
iook, that if I faad'n known he had no evil in his nature, I 
should'n ha' filt at ease to he alone. John, says I, ar'n't yoij^ 
ashamed to turn out a false-hearted man so? — though while 
my heart was full o' bitterness, I could'n take my eyes ofi 
'en, the creature was so takin' in his armour : — if yod had 
known, says I, what true love was, you would never ha' gone 
away from the object of it, to take hand in these fierce 
wars, that ha' no endin'. What makes your ladyship sigh 
so deeply ? you're foreworn with this wild night, or may be 
you are ill ?" 

" Not at all,** was the reply, " but this walk has fatigued 
me, and I've not been without my fears, any more than your- < 
self : and what was the end of this meeting, or rather part- 
ing, that you speak of?" 

^^ 'I'm goin', says he, * Honor, to fight for the King ; and 
more than that, to seek for glory : there's Trenwith, that 
went away t'other day, is come home a sargeant, and all the 
village is talkin' how lie denieaned himself at Stratton, and 
all the girls are settiii' their caps, and tbrowin' out their lures 
for 'en.' With that, I gave 'en a look that went through his 
cuirasis and vizor just like the point of a rapier. Girls ! says ' 
I ; and ha' you put on your armour, and tided yourself in 
this seducin' manner, to hold this language to me ? you 
villain, what ha' you to do With girls — the idle, waylin', 
rampin', wastiu' tra|ns o' the village, that take away a man's 
substance in this world, and his soul and body in the next ? 
You had better have a pike through your body than have to 
do with thebi. — Glory, too ! 'tis well enough for the cournel 
to talk o' that ; but John, says I, in a solemn tone, I like 
aman of his inches, goodly put together, with hjs head so 
in the .air ; if you come back ^without a limb, an arm gone, 
or a leg, or haltin', you may be an officer, but I'll never set . 
eye oh you again : ye'll ne'er ha' the light o' my counte- 
nance, that can't help detestin' a maimed creature." 

" But was that right, Honor ?" said Eleanor, " was it well 
to tell yoUr lover so at the moment of his parting ? it was no 
mark of your own true attachment." 

" I thought I had spoken harshly, my lady ; the more 
when I saw my words bad gone to his heart, for he trembled 
afore me. 'Tis an awful thing to see a strong man tfemble, 
an armed man too ; and his armour shook like the ould oak 
in the wihd, when he thought o' being desarted by me. 
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And I quivered too at the picture o' my own mind ; of one 
of his legs being carried away — that are the handsomest one; 
in the parish ; you must ha' noted *hem in church. What : 
queer figure he would be ! So vcn heart melted within me 
he turned his dark eyes, shinin' Hke jloes, with an upbraid! n 
look upon me, as I stood in the shadow o' the porch : ^ 
stretched out his hand in a majestic manner. < Honor,' sayd 
he, ^ we part to meet no more!' But, Miss Eleanor, you 
sigh deeply again ; lean heavier upon me ; all surely isn't 
well — but there are the tights o' the hall close by." 

^^ We shall quickly be there," the latter answered, ^' an<) 
this fatigue will soon pass away ; and you must finish this 
interview rapidly also, for i . .ew moments we Jl be at 
the door." 

" I could'n bear it, my lady, T ^uuid'n bear these w" 
so I took out the silk handkercher you gave me for a t 
away, and aHer wipin' my eyes, as I leaned agen the old 
carved door, I gave it to 'en to keep in life or death, and he 
catched at it eagerly, and put it into bis bosom, inside his 
cuirass, next to his heart, without sayin' a word. An * ' ' 
drdws out his sword, that gleamed in the sun so bright as^ 
make me stink back for fear ; he took one of the raven 
locks droopin' upon his shoulder, and cuttin' it off, gave it 
into my hand, with a deep sigh. ^ Honor,' says he, ^ keep 
that ;-Hihou'd my tarm o' life be cut tike the flower o' the 
field, and I be stretched out upon the clammy grass for a 
shroud, ^instead of our nuptial bed to lie in ■ ;' he 
could'n go on : I never heard *en so movin' afore." 

^^ And you have kept that gifl, 1 hope," said her mistress, 
gnd will do so to your dying day ?" 

h ! my lady, that's the sorest thing of all. Ah, the 
weary VuiA ! that every monk's brains that had a hand in it 
had be/en knocked out agen, the wall ! The lock o' hair. 
o' ravemshair* thai I would ha' kept in my bosom, even afler 
death, an^V^^ashed wi' my tears — when \ laid 4n the furze 
bush, with fny head grubbin' in the dewy grass, and my 
other part ivP towards the sky, one of the pixies twicked the 
precious look out o' my bosom ; they are greedy after love- 
tokens, the uVetched bcin's— it must ha' been so — ^it could'n 
ha' been lost oitherwise. To think of his lyin', maybe, upon 
the bloody grq^und, and, his comrades weepin' over him ; 
aitch a comelieibody too, forsook with life, and .beauty ; arid 
the only remeo^brance left to me of 'en* in this wilderness 
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Df life, snatched untimely out o* my bosom, — and no memo- 
reyal. If I had but the picture of 'en, my lady, like that 
young saint in your roonj^ Sebastian, dying like a martyr, so 
movin':" — and here the violence of Honor's feelings found 
vent only In broken accents and sobs, as they arrived at the 
^ A door. 
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CHAPTPR IX. 

'•The groan . •^, the cries of pain, 
- Ring from tfre'nisjbniight groves of cane : 
Such to his troabied soul their form, ^ 
As the pale death ship to their storm : 
And* such their omen, dim and dreads 7 
As shrieks, and voices of the dead." 

Scott. 
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f Hi: shore was wild and solitary that spread beyond the 
iieath of Stratton ; the clifis were less high and difficult of 
access than those which met the eye in the distance, and 
which rose precipitously out of the wayes. Here the beach 
of fine sand sloped gently into the water, and wad backed 
by low rocks, amidst whose crevices a few wild goats were 
seen browsing the miserable verdure. The stranger's foot 
would probably have chosen the sterner promontories that 
towered on the right and left, and offered the sublimest 
scenes ; but when the mind is the prey of violent emotioAs, 
it cares little bow nature looks or smiles around j at least 
such was the feeling of a lonely man, wh6 walked to and 
fro on the shore, wrapped, apparently, in his own medita- 
tions. They could liot be of the most peaceful character, if 
judged of by the stern and collected eye, bent mgodily on 
the naked sand, the measured ^low step that frequently 
paused, and was then resumed again, and the hanas that 
liung idly at one moment at his side, and were suddenly 
clenched and folded on his bosom with violent emotion. 
He stopped, at last, as if fatigued with the exertion of walk- 
ing, and gazed vacantly on the waste of paters that rolled 
darkly before^ him on the shore. Nicholas, for such liis 
handsome but anguish-stricken features prgved htm to te, 
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retained all the pallidness of recent disease : he was but 
lately risen from his bed of sickness, and had come forth to 
breathe the pure and fresh air of the sea. 

" Would that it was still my element," he muttered : 
*^ what had I to do with these cursed wars ? Speedily would 
I be borne on that blue wave again, but that 1 should carry 
forth in my soul what would make every place bitter.*' 

The scene around was in some measure in unison with his 
gloomy feelings. The clouds gathered fast over the deep, 
whose threatening murmurs grew every moment louder, and 
the advancing tide swept rapidly near to the base of tbe 
rock. He was at last startled by the approach of footsteps 
along the hard sand, and quickly afler, from~ behind a point 
of the cliff, another form was seen carelessly advancing. 
No corroding care could be traced in the calm features of 
the stranger, that was strikingly in contrast with those of 
the invalid, and gave an assurance of a spirit with which 
fate had dealt kindly. Suddenly raising his head, and seeing 
Nicholas, he instantly approached him. 

" Once more we meet," he said : •' I was on my way to 
find out your lonely abode, and had no thought of seeing 
you abroad and in this place, so well recovered from your 
wounds." 

^< It is long, Mr. Carries, since I have seen you," said the 
other ; ^^ thanks for your kind intentions, however ; but I 
am now recovered, as you see." 

^^ You have suffered greatly," said the former, looking 
earnestly at him : <^ your countenance is not frank ami 
careless as when I once knew you : it tells a tale of suffer- 
ing, of the mind as well as the body ; the hand of disease 
has indeed pressed heavily on you." 

'< Many things have passed over me since then," he. an- 
swered ; ^^ things that change the spirit as wejl as the bear- 
ing of a man. When [ last saw you, it was in my father^ 
cottage, near St. Just, at the foot of the hill. I was another 
rnan then, — I had not tempted danger and death in search of 
gold." 

^^ And you returned thus changed, Nicholas, from your 
wild adventures : I have oflen heard them talked of, and 
men envy you the spoil you have gained. But they have 
left you a lawless and passion-tossed being. It is a career 
you can never forget; it is traced in dark and indelible 
characters in your aspect." 
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<^ Carries," said his companion, '' this is a liberty of speech 
I am not used to ; but I know you. I cannot forget the 
hours we have passed together, when you have come at eve 
to our dwelling, and I have heard you tell of your wander- 
logs. It was you that incited me to the enterprise I em- 
barked in — a gallant enterprise ! ay, though it has steeped 
my hand and soul in deeds I shudder how to remember." 

^^ I incited you,'^ said the other in deep surprise, *^ to that 
wild career ! what mean you ? T dreamed not of it." 

*' That may be," replied Nicholas calmly ; *• but you first 
sowed the seeds of adventure in my mind : I have hung for 
hours upon your tales, and never marked how the night 
went. - When I watched your eye kindle, and your spirit 
glow with enthusiasm, mine caught the infection ; every 
word you spoke came over me like a spell. The strange 
scenes you described followed me to the field and the hill, 
and came before me in my dreams ; and I had already re- 
solved to leiave my home and seek a more stirring career, > 
when Phippen's enterprise offered." 

^^ And was it thus in truth ?" said Carries thoughtfully ; 
'yet your career was a far different one from mine." 

^^ It was," said Nicholas, with a smile of contempt : ^' you 
chose the romantic, as you called it, dreamy enterprise of 
traversing barren and faded lands, and well did you achieve 
it. Yet, I should scorn your calmness and gentleness oi 
spirit, was it not for some flashes of bravery and devoted- 
ness which I could not enough admire. Nature gave me a 
strong hand and an iron heart, thaf demanded more busy and 
daring scenes. I sought and found them ! but, in this cursed 
war, stem blows and angry passions are all the meed : — by 
St. Petroc^ Fll fight no more I" 

^' Better had you never fought," said the other ; '< had 
you not earned enough to ensure independence for your life ? 
but the thirst for violent deeds came back again." 

'^ Say not so ; you know not what drove me to the field," 
>aid Nicholas, sternly, while a deep flush passed over his pallid 
teatures : — <' it is past ; and well for you that it is so, or we 
had not met here on these terms. When I say that it was 
you who caused me to take arms, it is to you I owe these 
wounds," and he bared his bosom, where the deep scars of 
the lance were fearfully visible ; ^^ thank me, Carries^formy 
forbearance ; had it been another man, his blood should 
now purple the sand at my feet," and he leaned back on the 
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rock, violently agitated ; one hand grasped mechanically to 
the rich dagger, haif-hid beneath his vest, and muttering 
between bis teeth, ^> he knows not what I mean — he crossed 
me in my love ; but I cannot harm him, and 'tis past now !'' 

The latter looked at him as if he deemed his intellects were 
disordered by illness, then advanced and clasped his hand 
earnestly in his own. ^^ If I injured you, Nicholas,*' he said, 
^^ forgive me ; I have ever admired your brave and generous 
nature. But there is a conflict within that breast, there is a 
deadly strife that bears down your better nature." 

Nicholas returned the pressure of his friend's hand, tben 
cast it from him with a sudden emotion of anger. *^^ Ask 
me not now," he said ; ^' probe not the spirit with which 
you cannot sympathize : feelings such as mine have little to 
do with a course like yours." 

^* What agitates you thus ?" replied the latter, *^ does any 
disaster or dishonour sit heavy on your mind ?" 

^< Ah ! there you've said it," he replied, with a knit brow 
and flashing eye — <^ sits heavy ! Do you see that wave 
rolling broken to the shore — 'tis, the image of what I have 
felt night and day for many a week past — the baflied thirsi 
— the fevered recollection — the burning desire ! — and still 
they are here within me ! 1 hear their voices, but I cannot 
lull them to sleep. I feel their torment, but I cannot us 
suage it !" 

^^ The war within," said Carries, '^ must be dreadful that 
can thus agitata you ; your thoughts have been fevered) I 
fear, by your suflerings and long confinement." 

<<Fool!" replied the other, <Mrifle not with me thus: 
think you that a little bodily agony can thus move the soul ' 
Did you never receive a deep, rending injury ? did words oi 
scorn on what you prized most on earth never meet your 
car, and the back turned contemptuously on you as on a 
thing of no account — and this by the foremost man in the 
land, whose opinion is a law ? — Have I returned to my na- 
ti ve land for this ! — better I had died, Peru ! in thy dungeoned 
mines, a pining slave — and the rod of the oppressor had en- 
tered into my soul — not that of the insulter! Lord of 
Stowe ! thou shalt dearly abide it." 

<»Ha!" said his companion indignantly, " the dark secref 
is then told. Nicholas, you are lost, utterly lost to the frank 
and generous feelings you once possessed-^you have risen 
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n om the bed of sickness, and walk the earth again, like the 
ijlood-hound thirsting for his prey." 

" On the head of him who injured me let the curse fall," 
he replied gloQmily : " dream not of turning me from my 
purpose ; you would not rob me of my revenge ; Carries, 
you would not do me such an injury — you dare not do it !'* 

" Ill-fated man,'* said his companion, '*" I have known 
you in happier moments. Do you remember when we have 
sat beside the heartb, or have walked together on the wild 
precipices round your home — and your light laugh, joyous 
'ook, and open-hearted words? — IJ remember them well. 
Break the spell that is cast around you — and be the being 
you once was. You said too, that you would fight no more ; 
you cannot mean — " 

" Said 1 so ! said I that I would fight no more ?" rejoined 
Nicholas; ^* then I spoke falsely. Cannot mean! what 
would that soA voice say 1" gazing fixedly at his companion 
— " yes, I remember when my looks were as cloudless as 
yours, and my words as calm. I was not then the first of 
Pbippen's men ; the Spaniard crouched not at my lifted hand, 
or kneeled for mercy. And what does this hand idly here ?*' 
lie said, pausing, and looking with anguish at his enfeebled 
limbs. ^^ You shall be clothed again in armour, and nerved 
afresh, for the sound of battle is in the air : a few days more, 
and the trumpet call shall wake me — then — then, proud op- 
pressor, all I ask is to meet thee, and to steep my blade to the 
hilt in thy blood ! This dagger," turning aside his vest, 
'' was close to his heart, and thirsted — in my thoughts, I 
clasp it often to my breast ; it is dear to my hand. Look ! 
'ts handle is gemmed with stones ; is it not a rare and beautiful 
weapon ? It will be still dearer to me when it shall drink 
of his life." 

"That it never shall," said Carries, rushing on his com- 
panion, and>plucking the weapon from its sheath : the strug- 
i?Ie was short and determined, but the weakened frame and 
^^ded strength of the invalid soon yielded, and the former 
lifting the dagger in the air, hurled it with all its force into 
the waves ; it fell near the foot of the jutting rock ; he then 
pointed to the spot with an exulting smile, — ^^ 'tis buried 
deep, Nicholas, where the hand can never clasp it again." 

The latter looked on his assailant with fury in his glance, 
^t the loss, and at being thus left powerless to make any re- 
turn ; but by degrees the fiery colour that had flushed bis 
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cheek fr6m the struggle faded again into deadly paleness 
he shook his head bitterly, and gazed on the rippling -wave 
where his weapon had sunk. '^ It 'had served me well, and 
cost me largely," he said ; '* it was my companion in many 
a strife. Carries, you have not used me well ; 'twas an un- 
kind and unfriendly deed: but leave me now; your path 
lies far apart from mine— ^farewell !" 

**I will go with you to your lonely home, Nicholas, if you 
will allow me ; your thoughts are too wildly chafed to make 
solitude a safe or a welcome companion ; and you are sti'i 
weak, — let me go with you over the heath ; we will talk oi 
the hours in your native roof, that you still love, that will 
draw your spirit from this bent ; and for the weapon, on my 
life, I could not help the deed."* 

" When we meet again it shall be so," replied the other, 
'^ but not now. I would remain on this shore a while ; tlie 
keen air braces my frame ;" and he turned abruptly round 
a point of the rock, and quickly disappeared. 

Carries stood a few moments gazing wistfully after bis 
parted companion, and then slowly pursued his way along 
the shore, till it terminated in lofly and inaccessible preci- 
pices : ascending to the level heath, he turned more than 
once to look back to the long sandy beach, on which no 
one was now visible. The recent interview deeply im- 
pressed him with the wild and altered feelings of the man 
whom he had known in happier hours ; and nnore than 
once he resolved to return and renew his efforts to dissuade 
him from tempting bis fate again in the field, to which deadly 
rancour, and no loyal feeling, drew him. He had seen 
enough of man to be aware that there are feelings ^^ that 
many floods cannot drown ; — a wrath more cruel than the 
grave." He had known when the Turk, in the fury of his 
purpose, had consigned the beauty he doted on to a ruthless 
doom ; and the Arab had wandered restlessly for years over 
his native wilds in search of revenge against a rival tribe, 
with a hate as endless and burning as the sands at his feet. 
In Nicholas he only saw a singular and desperate instance 
of a similar kind. 

The heath was open and extensive over which he was 
passing ; broken here and there into small hollows, on the 
scanty verdure of whose bosom a few sheep were feeding - 
the scene was waste and silent ; he sat down on a bank, 
and gazed on the lofty hill that rose full and abruptly before 
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Lini, on which the conflict had so recently been fought On 
that fatal declivity had fallen many personally known to hira ; 
and he could not help recalling the conversation in his prison 
between Trevanion and himself. They had talked of the 
excellence of fame with kindling feelings : the former had 
found it on the haughty steep before him ; and Nicholas had 
earned it still more daringly and justly than he : and for him- 
self, the lonely shore and hill had been his paths ; and the 
cottage, the ruin, or the hostel, had spread no roofs of pride 
above his head. Yet was that head and heart the seat of 
lovelier visions and more glowing realities, at least so he 
deemed, than those of his two friends, the one torn with de- 
vouring passion, the other borne on the wings of ambition 
too high for the path of happy love. Then rose the image 
of his beautiful Catherine before him in all the splendour of 
her attractions — what were the waving banner and the trum- 
pet's wail to such a hope as this ? 

A deep glow was on his animated features as he rose 
from the bank and pursued his way ; for the restless' wan- 
derer had tried almost every foufitain of human pleasure, 
and knew full well that the more lasting and delicious was 
now poured into his bosom. His late companion continued 
long on the solitary beach. Who has not felt a high and 
restless pleasure to be on the brink of a wild sea, encom- 
passed by wilder shores ? The calm and hushed evening 
cannot compare with that, when the waves rise on their 
(lark barriers, and their whole strength seems to be put fprth 
in wantonness. The spray of the tide now dashed over the 
^pot where Nicholas still remained ; the overreaching rocks 
on each side screened him in part from the gathering storm, 
and a narrow path in the face of the cliff offer'ed at any mo- 
'nent a safe conveyance to the heath above. The sea blasts, 
wild as they were, came like balm to his shattered frame : 
^he bed of -sickness, the tremblings, as of an infant, the 
iiiverish visions of the night, and the weary hours of waking, 
'vere no longer around him. The present sights and sounds 
"ame back, like things long estranged, at the very moment 
vhen his soul looked forth for something without to sympa- 
'liize with its dark struggles. His arm resting on the rock, 
^nd supporting his w^earied head, the brave, yet baffled ad- 
venturer continued hour after hour to gaze, without ceasing, 
m the scene around. Was it the past or the future that was 

pread most clear and welcome before him? When the 
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heart revels in one all-quencbing feeling, each hope, eac'u 
desire and imagination becomes its eager and willing slave : 
and nothing in his past exciting -career could vie in interest, 
in triumph, with the moments which Time was hurrying, 
but all too slowly, on his wings. Memory, too, played the 
fiend, instead of the seraph, to his tortured spirit on this 
occasion : she dwelt on no act of mercy and kindness that 
he had often done ; brought back no gracious and lovely 
feeling ; but cleaved intensely to each dkxk passage, each 
fiery deed of his career in that far and lawless land. All warm 
and glowing they rose, in this jsolitary hour — ^the slaughtered 
Spaniard, the town given to the flames, the female shrinking 
from the lifted steel : they lived again fearfully distinct, and, 
to his changing countenance, came the dark design, the 
spoiler's fury, the look that refused to spare. More than 
once he started and looked around, as if in each loud and 
angry swell of the tempest came the long-lost voices from 
afar. The increasing violence of the weather, warned him 
at last that it was time to leave this spot and seek his home 
againv and he slowly ascended the winding path in the cliff. 
His^tep was more light as he returned over the heath ; for 
his purpose was matured, whether for weal or wo he would 
not inquire of his own heart. He now drew near his quiet 
abode ; there stood the cottage, with its neat whitewashed, 
walls and thatched roof, that marked it from the thinly 
scattered hovels of mean appearance : the smoke rose 
from the roof, and was driven in thin wreaths over tlie 
heath ; the plane-tree stood beside, like the palm before 
the tent door in a sultry plain. Ail was hushed in the inte- 
rior, as on the heath without. He looked round wistfulIV; 
for his gentle and endeared attendant had gone to her home, 
now that his siifierings were past : he sat down in a chair 
beside the hearth, and could not but feel how dear would 
have been her society, how welcome her words at this mo- 
ment. Uis mind felt exhausted with its own dark exercise, 
as well as the solitude in which he had passed the greater 
part of the day. A woman of the neighbouring village, 
coarse and vulgar in her appearance, and heartles.s in her 
attentions, was the only inmate, beside himself, of the cot- 
tage. He rose from his seat and ascended to the chamber 
where he had lingered between life and death. The hand 
of Elizabeth was visible every where : there were the flowers, 
the last she had gathered, still in the wi&dow-seat : he per- 



listed in retaining them there night and day, though their 
hues had faded, and their odours changed into bitteraeas. 
Thore^ too, hut more conspicuously placed, was the book 
ffom which she had been reading at their last interview ; the 
book that breathed in every page peace in this world, and 
^lory in that which wa» to come. He took it up, and clasped 
it earnestly, to his breast. Was it because that breast relented, 
or that the hand that had held it, the voice, the eye that had 
fondly dwelt on its contentR, bad rendered it to him as a 
loved and p^ng gill ? The tears, too, that fell fast down 
his wa^d cheeks. — Oh ! had they been tears of penitence, 
in that hour the dark veil had been torn for ever from his 
heart, and the desperate, but not heartless man, had wakened 
to a career of honour, happiness, and the love on which no 
night Cometh. 



CHAPTER X. 

^ But Cadyow's towers, in ruins laid, 
And vaults, by iry mantled o'er, 
ThriU to the music of the shade. 
Or echo ocean's hoarser roar." 

Scott. 

The ruined hold of the Black Douglas, or the shattered 
walls of the home of Ronald of the Ules^ do not merit to be 
held in greater veneration than the proud remains of the 
castle of Tintayel, where Arthur, the Prince of Cornwall, 
once held his court. Romantic tale and traditionary lore 
delight in sounding the praises and renpwaed qualities of the 
knights of the round table ; but the veil of oblivion seems to 
iiave fallen heavily on the birthplace of the monarchy and 
the place where gallant tournays were fought, and many a 
lovely lady smiled. Still does Tintayel Castle brave all the 
ravages of time : the Prince and the whole bevy of his chiefs 
rest peacefully with their fathers ; the waters of the Northern 
Ocean have come in a thousand storms to cast down tower 
and battlement, but they seem doomed.to last as long as the 
fame Of their illustrious inmate. Probably .the virtue of the 
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• spell of Merlin, the ol4 British prophet, who used to visit 
here in the time of King Gothlois, still hangs over the halls, 
buttresses, and courts of the building ; and thus opposed to 
Time sharpens bb scythe in vain. Norden, who 
;he place with a most inquisitive eye, says : *' Ii 
ime a statelje impregnable seate, now rent and 
force of teuipestex : her ruins testify her pristine 
iture hath fortified, and art dyd once beautifie it is 
as it leaveth unto this age, wonder and imitation. " 
) covered a large space of ground, and stood partly 
in, and partly on what is called " The Island," the 
l worn a cavern quite across the promontory. The 
ge now to the island is by way of a narrow path, 
arried over most hideous cliSs on the western side : 
are so truly terrific and dangerous, that few will 
ler, as the least slip of the foot sends the passenjrer 
to the sea. The following; lines were written by 
)b, a priest of the cathedral church of Exeter, 
mpanied Richard the First in his crusade to the 



m this bleste place immortBl Arthur sprung, 
iH nondrouB deedee ehiJI be for ever simff, 
«teinuBicke to lhDeB.r, sweets honie to the iOUgUO. 
onliG prince th&t bears this strange applause, 
atest that e'er ehall be, and besto that ever was." 

venerable place was seen slowly advancing a soli 
it could not be the shepherd of the few sheep thai 
in the three acres and a half of land that the island i 
; nor could it be a devotee going to Visit the I 
Tave cut in the deep cavern beneath. It was an | 
.n, of warlike air and deportment, who gazed on 
J which he was drawing nigh, with the kind of look 
grim fises on the distant dome of the sanctuary 
rhich he is struggling on. It was Ailhur Trenlyon 
fho had deviated from bis homeward route in ordci \ 
visit to the place he loved. He had passed over | 
and esposed waste, and was now entering on the ! 
ith that wound round the cli%, and then led by the 
1 passage to the island. A drawbridge had for- 
sa flung across the gulf, but bad long since been 
1 with the things that were nol.^c With .s $iia and 
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iiaughty step Trenlyon trod the perilous track, and when 
about midway paused to look around him. The sea whirled 
on the rocks far beneath ; behind him were the shattered 
walls, pierced with loopholes ; and, castellated in front, 
were the more considerable ruins of the hall, the dungeon,or 
the keep^ and the chapel of St. Uliane 6e leaned heavily 
on his pike, and thus — ^^the ocean rolling on each side and 
beneath the stern ruins, with the eternal rocks for their foun- 
dation, and the little strip of land that trembled beneath his 
feet, the only thing between him and eternity, — the scenes of 
past glory came back on his mind . 1 1 is astonishing what a re- 
volution a few days often make in a man's mind : in his former 
visits, Trenlyon had crept cautiously over this bridge of 
nature, and with an admiring but subdued look had gazed 
around on the places of the ancient grandeur of his race, 
where the knights of mighty name had their habitation. 
Now there was a stern pride in his glance, a daring kind of 
fellowship, as if there was no longer the same intermina- 
ble distance between those barons bold, and fierce paladins, 
and this, the last of their successors. It might well be so : 
he was not long from the field of blood and fame ;— ay, he 
had not shrunk from the shock of fight, the clash of a thou- 
sand weapons : not one of the stalwart buttresses that hung 
on the verge of the cliff, had laughed at the strife of the ele- 
ments more surely and doggedly, than he had held bis way 
amidst pikemen, bowmen, and volleys of cannon and mus- 
ketry. Besides, there was the indelible stain of an enemy's 
blood on the point of his weapon : once he raised his head, 
the sun glittered fiercely on it, and a smile of deep internal 
satisfaction spread itself over the whole of his once ruddy and 
now pallid countenance. There had been the night bivouac 
in the open air ; he had risen drenched to the very bone 
by torrents of rain, that seem to have singled him out like 
Gideon's fleece : the round chin was now pointed and attenu- 
ated ; but in the keen eye flashed the soldier's fire, and it 
was evident, if the outward frame had suffered, the soul had 
been purified and ennobled by the fiery ordeal through 
^hich he had {Massed. How^ Ibdch longer he would have con- 
tinued thus entranced in thought it is difficult to say ; but 
a large sea-bird, perched on a rock close by, unused to see 
mortal man in such a position on that bridge of fear^ gave 
such a sullen and startling shriek as wholly broke on the 
sxiusinjgd of Trenlyon's mind and caused him to start aside 
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SO suddenly, that he only escaped falling headlong into 
the wave below, by clinging desperately to tbe edge of thr 
descent. > 

With a more cautious and chastened step he then <!rossed 
into the island, and entered the ruins of the ancient hall : it 
was an impressive scene. Through the hollow windows 
and door-ways was seen the tumbling wave beneath, and the 
cliffs in various fantastic shapes towered faf above the shat- 
tered walls. On the floor were some sculptured moorstones, 
with inscriptions; but so defaced, that it was difficult to 
make any thing of them : to an antiquary^s eye, they would 
no doubt have been irresistibly precious. But there is a 
wide difference between the intense yet doubtful research 
and floating emotions of an antiquary, and the deep, well- 
founded, overpowering flow of feeling of a descepdant quite 
at ease and determined above the clearness of his rights. So 
Trenlyon felt^ as he sat down on an ancient stone seat^ over- 
grown with moss, in a kind of recess in the wall : this had 
always been his favourite seat ; for tradition had persisted in 
assertinsf that here sat Arthur's royal form, when thl» ban- 
quet was spread out in the spacious hall, and the vast array 
of knights was ranged on each side : his beauteous sister 
Ayma, it was conjectured, had occupied another seat, lower 
and narrower, near her brother's. The latest successor 
of tije prince could not help feeling the influence of his situ- 
ation ; he cast a wild glance around, raised himself to his 
utmost height in a mossy chair, while the compressed lip 
showed that tliis was no light or frothy moment ~bf his life. 
No silken couch of Persia or of Ind — no rich and soft otto- 
man was ever more welcome, than this rocky resting-place 
to the wearied, hungry, and foreworn Trenlyion : he folded 
his arms, and half closing his eyes, resigned himself wholly 
to the blissful and illustrious visions that swarmed on his soul. 
Again came the forms of his gallant ancestors before him . 
he heard the clang of their heavy swords on the stone pave- 
mentv and the rushing of their steeds up the rocky steep : 
the rustling of soft garments also came on his ear, and they 
entered. Oh war ! thy ruthle^ horrors are as dust in the 
balanee, when weighed with the smile, the witchery of beau- 
ty ; ahd as the form of Igerna and Ayma dimly drew nigh, 
the entranced man was subdued ; and, melted as an infant, 
he clasped his hand^ and his softening eye. feH lingering and 
imploring on the lovely vision. The shade qf the faithless 



Irgena bent over him : h.^r dark and rich glance was there 
— her Joosely attired form ; and Ay ma stood* beside, and 
smiled with her virgin smile. These vivid fantasies were partly 
the efiect of his firm belief in the tale told by Geoffry of 
Monmouth — that Arthur, dreadfully wounded, was borne 
from the battle of Camleii, in Cornwall, by an Ellin princess, 
Morgan le Fay, to the vale of Avalon, where he reigns in 
great splendour, only waiting for the day that shall restore 
him to the throne. 

Pity that the delighted man ever awoke again to the dull, 
weary, unromantic reafities Of life : but they passed, those 
lovely forms passed away, and their white garments and fra- 
g^rant tresses seemed to mingle with the sea-foam beneath. 
Suddenly a heavy footstep was heard approaching, and a tall 
and prodigious knight entered the hall : he was conspicuous 
for his gilded spurs and vizor, and by the device on his shield, 
a huge tree, whose branches seemed to cover the whole face 
of the earth, indicative of the vast progeny and large posses- 
sions of his race, it was Roger- Trenlyon, a cruel paladin, 
who used to slay five or six Picts before breakfast. He 
raised his vizor, and Arthur behekl his own identical features 
beneath : he had often been struck with the resemblance, 
for he bad an old painting of this paladin at home : there 
was a fierce menace, however, in his eye, and as ^is retreat- 
ing steps echoed on the rocks without, the words came hack, 
borne on the sea breeze, ^^ the last of the line, the last of the 
line !" Vl^ie insult went to his soul, and he sprung froiqi his 
mossy seat with a bound that broke for ever the delieious 
reveries that had come on him, and which he found, to his 
deep regrett no after-visit could ever renew. '* So much,*' 
he afterward sai;l with a deep sigh, *^ depended on coming 
fresh from the tented field." Greatly disturbed, he walked 
to and fro in the long hall, turning at timers towards the hoi- 
low windows, through which the blue wave was seen stretch- 
ing endlessly away to the north, and giving the idea of eter- 
nity to the reflecting mind. This idea seemed to strike the 
quickened thoughts of Trenlyon, for he paused and drew 
nigh the ancient tombs, and gently thrust his lance into the 
mossy covering of one or other of Uiem, with a sorrowing and 
^sympathizing look, muttering in a subdued tone : . ^^ Duke 
Gothlois, the winds are rife around thy bones, and the sea- 
birds sing thy dirge — and thou, .Dameliock, slain in the cas- 
tle of St. Udye ;— zounds ! the rabbits have been burrowing 
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in his resting place ; UiIb comes o' my being away in the 
wars. Poor, yet noble paladins, no eye sorrows over your 
departed glories but mine ! and whose else should," be said 
with sudden energy, striking hts tall pike with a loud clang 
on the pavement : *^ whose else should ?-^and 1 shall sleep 
beside them, my ashes shall mingle with Roger Trenlyon's, 
who seldom breakfasted till five or six Picts had breathed 
their last, — but no ! Ayma, I will rest beside thy virgin dust ; 
unv^edded thou didst yield thy beauties to the king of terrors ; 
and so also — here she^s laid, not far from her brothor's great 
stone chair ;" and laying down his weapon, he crept on hia 
hands and knees along a narrow ledge of the rock, to where 
a small sepulchral mound stood apart,- and pored intently 
on the few frngments of letters still visible. This could not 
last ; strong as he was by nature, these deep emotions be" 
gan to unnerve the strong frame : he rose ftom the spot, 
repassed lingerly the long hall, crossed the narrow-passage 
from the aisle, and entered again on the waste. 

Had he been a keen observer of the human heart, which 
his secluded way of life had not rendered him, TrenJyou 
would have known that a sweeter triumph awaited him in 
his native village than amidst the resting-place of his ances- 
tors. The sun was going down slowly as the village of 
Kilkhampton rose to his longing eye : first was the gray 
tower, then the two old trees in the single street ; then his 
practised glance discerned the smoke curling into the pure 
air from the chimney of the Ivy Bush. He could hardly 
have told why, perhaps, but wearied as he was, and unnerved 
in feeling, his step unconsciously grew quicker at the sight. 
As he entered the single long street, he found that his pre- 
sence was instantly noticed ; the old women raised their 
heads from their knitting, and peered over the door- way 
with a shrewd welcome mantling their wrinkled faces. 

^* Squire Trenlyon, is that you come alive home, ater ail 
the slaughter ? — Ereire ! the man houkis his own : and 
where ha' ye left the rebels ?" 

By degrees the young women put their ruddy faces out of 
the windows, and even ran out of the doors with a beautiful 
and flattering disorder on their faces. 

" A kinelie welcome, Mr. Arthur ; ye ha* bore yourself 
soldier-like. Look how upright he houlds his long pike, 
and there's a glow and a fierceness in his look he never had 
afore!" 
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But tbe most exciting momeDt was, when be passed the 
loved and weJl-known inn. He looked doufotingly towards 
the window, and there beheld the keen, caustic, penetrating 
aspect of the landlady, and behind her, gazing curiously over 
lier mother's shoulder, was the fair and meek Elizabeth. 
Now the mother had ttiways been wont, in her hours of con* 
verse, to sneer and snaggle at Trenlyon's high descent, and 
tales of the featj< of his ancestors, with a sweeping conclusion 
that if it was all so, he was a f::;]]en and degenerate man. 
Plis earnest glance rested on the open <:asement of Uie win- 
dow. It was the first time applause, and even something 
like admiration towards him, had ever appeared on the hard 
stern features that were now projected there, and the long 
bony hand beckoned him to come. It certainly somewhat 
resembled the tyrant Despair looking out from his strong 
hold on the weary, doubting pilgrim in Bunyan's Progress ; 
yet to the wearied soldier, this solitary gesture had irresisti- 
ble allurements ; and so had the loud accents that reached 
his ear. 

'^ Squire Arthur, now do I believe ye to be a keene 
(relative) of the king of the same name. Y^ ha' done well 
at Stratton. Some ha' said 'twas you fended off the mortal 
blow from Sir Beville, and cleaved the villin's armour like a 
badger's skin. Betsy, look at en ; he ha' got a warrior's 
look, and bearing -a bloody pike too. The tap ye like the 
best is fresh runnin', Mr. Arthur ; won't ye step in, lookin' 
so foreworn as ye are. The blessin' ! hiib cheeks are fallen 
away so — war is a wastin' thing !" 

Trenlyon paused not — tarried not. Yet his heart rose 
like a swifl witness against his further progress ; be thought 
of the tempting hearth, the beloved settle, and the fair 
(laughter filling bis bottle with her own hand, Imd cheering 
bis anxious thoughts with the sounds of her voice ; and what 
sounds had earth so sweet ? Ayma, the cold yet beautiful 
princess Ayma, floated like a dim shadow away from his re- 
membrance ; and he felt the keen, exquisite difference be- 
tween the glowing reality, and what at best was neither tan- 
gible nor felt. The old men, who came half familiarly nigh, 
were waved to the right or left with an impressive gesture, 
^s he firmly held on his way to the mansion of his ancestor!?. 
It stood there, quiet and dignified as when be left it, fi'onting 
the churchyard, with the three stone steps leading up to the 
^^or, and the neat low rail that distinguished it also from 
e?ery other dwelling. He came to the door and lifted the 
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btch : to his surprise, no one came to receive him, no voice 
bade the returned soldier welcome to the place of his fathers. 
How was this ? where was Damsen, his sister, whose ear 
could discern his faintest footsteps, and who, he could not 
but suppose, would have met him with smiling looks and up- 
liiled voice ? Ail was hushed and silent as the grave, save 
that at intervals low muttering voices came from the small 
parlour on the lefl. At bis own dwelling to be receiyed 
with coldness and neglect, when he merited a far different 
meed ! He thrust open the door of the small parlour sud- 
denly, entered it a few steps, and then stood as still and 
bushed as the princess Ayma in her virgin grave. Seated 
ivith his sister at the same table, his arm-chair beside the 
same fire, his whole air and attitude those of a man perfectly 
at home, was Trethewan of Trebarva Hall, a man he could 
never abide to bear mentioned. 

As it has been stated before, this man was a sort of feudal 
rival, a very thorn in his path. He had also cast an eye on 
his sister ; he had in fact been her early love, and even now 
she remembered with impassioned tenderness the time when 
he made her an offer. His voice, his blue eye — 

Arthur had sternly stood in the way. He knew the man 
to be one who griped at each fair holding to the right and 
lefl, and thirsted for Damsen*s heritage. Moreover, he had 
the presumption to talk of his own descent' as fully equal to 
Trenlyoo's. Even in the last conversation he had had with his 
sister he had warned her not to think of him. A vivid and 
intense alarm spread itself instantly oVer the features of the 
two lovers. Tomasina started from her chair, and clasped 
her hands together in all the impotence of detected guilt. 

^^ O brother, to think of your coming back from the wars 
so sudden like, and so well too, blessing for it ! not a wound 
upon your body, as Vm a living woman, and all your precious 
limbs, too, about ye!" 

Trethewan was speechless. He bore his tall, spare figure 
erect in the chair, fastening each hand with a strong hold on 
the arms thereof, and met the ferocious look of his host, as 
the cowering fox meets the guardian mastiff of the fold. 

Trenlyon looked at him long and fixedly, then at his qui- 
vering sister, whose ejaculations increased in fervfiur and 
plaintiveness : the flagons too, of his best hollands and wine 
were on the table, and his frame shook with strong emotion ; 
once, and once only he griped his hnce hard, — ^^ And oh.' 
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ArthuT)'* said the weeping woman, ^^ye wonld'n murder 
Trebarva beneath your father's roof: think how 'twould 
darken jour fair fame, and now that ye've got sitch a name 
in the wan." 

There is no accounting for the sudden changes m men's 
minds ; a few weeks before, and there i$ no doubt but that 
long and sanguinary pike would hav^ pinned Trebarva to 
the waU^fts an impressive warning that men who are the 
subject of a fierce and hereditary feud, should not venture 
into houses with a traitorous design to steal away their sis- 
ters, daughters, or fair substance. But in a few^moments 
the ferocity of Trenlyon's countenance passed away ; the 
bitterness of wcath was conquered, a generous and soidierly 
air took its place, he stretched out his right hand. ^* Tre- 
'hewan," he said, << you're welcome : be calm, man, and 
don't gripe the chair so hard. Damsen, I've taken, ye by 
surprise it seems; but let that pa8» — now, let me put ok 
this armour, and be clad in peaceful garments." 

It need not be said that Tomasina, with joyful surprise, 
hasted to perform her brother's commands^ her quick step 
\va3 heard on the stairs, and her voice rang clearly — ^^ Fillis, 
the corduroy hose, and the doublet o' woollen ; with the 
shoes he always wore in-doors ; they're easier to the foot." 

Are there any joys more exquisite than those of home ? 
and even where wife and children do not meet the exulting 
eye, as in the present case, nor their fond endearments meet 
the embrace ; the high, ruddy, blazing fire« the snug, com- 
fortable parbur, to whose dimensions our eye has ever been 
accustomed ; the favourite ana-chair, the cheering glass, — 
all, ail conspire to make rest after toil, safety after the clash- 
ing of steel, smiles and soft words after the groans and 
shrieks of the dying,— welcome and delicious as the gushing 
fountain to the expiring. Arab. This was the happiest mo- 
ment of Trenlyon's life ; he leaned Jiis war-worn h^ on the 
back of the chair, crossed his hands on his breast, and his 
lips gently moving, but no sound coming forth, revelled in 
that hushed emotion, that stillness of the soul, when the 
waves that have rolled ovq; it are softly sinking, and the 
wild winds are chained. 

*' Mr. Trenlycm," said the guest, at last, though the words 
seemed to come from the bottom of his breast, ^^ ye've had a 
Hard time of it, and behaved lik&^l&e one o* your^-there's 
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no gainsayin' it, no — one o' your house should ha' done ; ye 
were a peaceable man too, aforetime." 

•* And do ye allow that, Trebarva," said the other, with a 
momentary triumph in his eye al this concession of bis he- 
reditary rival — '' 'tis much ! Ye allow that I ha' behaved, 
that's to say, like tf IVenlyon ; thank ye, thank ye ! a peace- 
able man aforetime t was ;* that's true, Trebarva ; but you 
' see there's always something in the formation of a Trenlyon 
that tells, when need comes, of the race from which he 
sprung, and the blood yoe see, that's in his veins," thr&wing 
a half-lounging, patronizing glance on his guest frona the 
back of his arm chair." 

^' He's right, Trethewan," said Damson in a shrill voice, 
^* Arthur is right : could any body behave more manfuUy 
* than he did, showing; clearly that what's born with us must 
come out some time or other : the churchyard there afore 
the window was the most of his walk every day ; and to 
think of bis climbing the hill like a wihJ beast. But look 
how he's wasted ; the corduroy and the woolen hang about 
en like. — Ah ! ye have passed through sore trials, no doubt, 
and fearful things." 

» *^ Trethewan," said the brother, raising the flagon to bis 
lips, ^' here's your health, and may ye long hve in your own 
hall like an otter in his den, snug and safe. There's nothing 
like peace, Trebarva, be assured ; what can be pleasanter 
than the two grassy hills on each side your house ; the stream 
murmuring in front ; the orchard loaded with fruit behind : 
the green meadow on the left, and the garden with the bee- 
hives. There's a sea of comfort in all these things, my 
friend ; when I was on the cold face of the -hill, quivering in 
the night wind Uke a seal in the sunbeams, the horrors of the 
fight over, and a stone for my pillow, — ^you were wrapt in 
luxury ; on your downy pillow you listened to the glidin' of 
the stream, or the wave on the beach. Ye've been a happy 
man ; a man far more to be envied than those who are coone 
from kings, from fierce knights, who've got the deeds of their 
forefathers always before their eyes, warnin' them like spec- 
tres to go and do the like !" , 

" Hem — ay— Trenlyon — kings ! They say when a man 
comes from the wars, he comes with an open mouth ; how- 
ever, I am glad to see ye well back, and here's your health ; 
— this ale's exceeding ^ood. Body o' me, ye're wasted, 
nan ! it bad'na been Sta worse if a softer bed than the stone 
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ad been under ye. Dinna think with a houldin' like mine • 
lougb, that a maq can lay himself down like a tod in a tank, 
rV the murmur o' bees and water in his ear ; — there's Pen- 
eale croft, and Crinnis load to he looked after night and 
lay ; the villains keep the dues from me : the stream tin, 
oo, in Ciowan's river : ^ The glidin' o' the wave,' says he, 
'tis more like the glidin' of red hot iron under my head 
vhen I lie down on my bed.' " 

*' Now there ye' re wrong, Trethewan," said the sister ; 
* in disturbm' yoiirseif overmuch, and in givln' no rest to 
rour eyelids about things in that way; 'tis wearin' out a 
nan's soul worse than the wars do his body. And there's -i 

iomethin' more noble, after-all, in doing like Arthur ha' done 
n the field, and suiferin' with the princes o' the earth, than 
in roamin' like a disconsolate badger up and down, the pre- 
vious hours o' the night as well as the day." 

*'*' Damsen," said Trenlyon calmly, *' there's truth in your 
words : I'm conscious of it myself. There is in such a 
course a sort of enaoblin' left upon the mind ; a man does'n 
feel as he did afore. Henceforth I shall go less often to the 
cliff o' Crulis to watch the small vein o' copper, sittin' on the 
])rink like a curlew watching the storm : I'll quarrel no more 
\ri' the bailies for each foot o' ground in the inclosin' Nan- 
ehera Downs — there's a lowerin' in these things." 

^^ And d'ye think," said his guest, with a sardonic grin, 
'^ that your substance is to be secured by rampagin' about 
the country ; or that runnin' a pike through .a man's back 
will make your roof strong over your head ? There'll be a 
lowerin', and an inclosin', too ; and poverty, like an armed 
man, will glim over the wall, and gi' ye a grip wi' his iron 
hand that'll make your bones shake : ye'll be such an atomy 
that there'll be no room for ennoblin' thoughts inside your 
skin. Slight a kinelie vein and the wide fat croft for a sha- 
dow o' thought ! ha ! ha l" 

; ^^ Trethewan,'* said his host solemnly, *^ as the oak falletb, 
BO it must lie. Ye ken the saying, ^ A noble mind' — hem ! 
But what made ye draw such a picture of poverty and wast- 
in* ? I can hold my own, man, as well iis you, though not, 
■naybe, with so much watchin' and toil. — Croft ! as if I want- 
pd a few feet o' fat land. As to the grip o' poverty or mi- 
kcrlin', whoever looks upon that lank, long, figure will see 
n^here it's been hardest. Armed man ! but I'll tell ye what, 
tlicre was a time when ye'd ha' liked to've been one; when 
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•Pharaoh and his host Mowed after the braelites, to gel 
their jewels and chattels, and make them build up cities o' 
treasure : St. Tudy '• ye*d ha' taken lance and shield then." 

^^ And so I would/' said the other eagerly; *^ and so I 
would : that's the only part o' Scripture that moves me, 
There was great wealth in those days ; the droves of cattle, 
sheep, oxen« besides gems, and stones, and rubies, of un- 
known value. I'd ha' taken my great grandeire's, Uren 
Trethewan's suit o' armour down from the wall ; there's 
sense in the takin* such a spoil.*' 

^^ I'm glad ye've the grace to keep that suit of armour,'' 
was the reply ; *^ a reverence for things* gone by. Coold ye 
have tasted the sweetness that I tasted amidst the tombs of 
my great forebears — amidst the ruins, as ye well know, of 
Tintayel! 'Twas a solemn time," and the lifted glass 
paused in mid-air, while his voice grew less firm. ^^ I sat in 
the royal Arthur's chair: Trebarva, ye ken his exploits 
well ; and I had communion with the Trenlyons of old, the 
men o' fame that wore gilded spurs. If ever man had com- 
munion with past things — Tomasin, I bent over her grave, 
the grave of Ayma, that ye've often heard me speak of; the 
flowers were growin' wild, and the grass was rank— the 
comliest woman that was ever in our family — ^but she's gone 
— beauty fades, Trebarva !" 

^* Ay, brother, ay," SHid the sister ! ** she was a coolie 
woman, and so well conducted too, dyin' a virgin ; with 
such a shape and neck ! with an eye like a queen, and a face 
like the driven snow for whiteness, as I have heard you sajt 
particularly, brother, many's the time. There's more sense. 
too, in thinkin' o' such a woman, and sittin', if 'tis bui 
upon her grave, than in takin' up with a low obscure bag- 
gage, like that down in the Ivy Bush, sittin' beside her upon 
the settle, gazin' upon her cunnin' eye and dark locks — " 

Here a stern look from the brother put a sudden stop t^' 
these tones, that sunk into a kind of whine and whiffle, with 
*' sitch degradin'," and so on. 

The discomfited spinster, by way of relief, gazed upon 
her ancient admirer, who sat opposite ; the clear blue eye 
was still there, but its once tender and impassioned glances 
were past for ever ; the full, prosperous, and sanguine cheek 
was consumed by carking care. Still, he was her first and 
only love ; and if the truth must be told, when Arthur bad 
entered so unexpectedly, they were far gone in the prospect 
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of a future and happy union. The latter, however, had 
been thoughtful for a moment^ and seemed to he returniog 
again to the scene of his perils. 

" You have heard," he said, " no doubt, of the untimely 
fate of one we all know ; a man full of errors and over 
wearing pride : but we won't darken the memory of him 
that's departed ; — Pengreep, of Tredavern !" 

This was an instant bond of sympathy and union between 
»he whole party, for the deceased had been the long and 
bitter rival of both the squires, in descent, pretension, sub- 
stance, and influence. On the guest, indeed, he had- always 
looked with sovereign contempt ; the host he had been com- 
pelled to respect in a higher degree, and to allow no small 
share of his pretensions. 

"Pengreep, of Tredavern, dead !" said Trethewan, with 
heartfelt eagerness, drawing his chair nearer the fire. 

" Ah ! the proud leevin I" interposed the sister ; " this 
comes o' boastin' of his house, and preferrm' it ab<^ ours : 
a judgment has overtaken 'em." w 

" My friends," said Trenlyon, '* 'tis a sad and movin' tale 
to tell ; — Trethewan, your glass ; you'll find it good, man : 
sister, 'twill do ye more service than Hollands, and the 
night's waruL— hem ! That a man who was always set agen 
nie and my house, with bitter injuries and cruel mockings ; 
so as to say, that the Tredaverns had a place in the land, a 
buildin*, fair meadows, and beeves, while the Trenlyons 
were wanderin' like wild dftiids among the ricks and cairns 
—that such a man should breathe his last out at my feet, 
without a blessin', a tear, or a sigh over 'em, is not to be 
wondered at. You can imagine my feelins', Trebarva : 
1 pitied the man, but he died impenitent : his spirit passed 
away with a sneer and a whiflf at the blood that was purer, 
and clearer^ and oulder than his own." 

^^The hardened villain!" said the latter, ^^ he*s gone to 
ills long account ; he ! he ! Did he say any thing, afore he 
departed, abbut the family he had so grievously lowered ? 
Oh ! the words o' that man ha' cost me nights of sleep ; 
and, when tossed to and fro, I ha' looked at my father's 
ould lance gleamin' agen the wall, and wished he was within 
reach o' the sharp point. Did he dare, in dyin', to sneer 
^bout the Trebarvas, and to say — I should ha' longed to h& 
there ? Did he speak o' our ancient house V* 

Vqi», L— I 
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, " He never said a word about it," was the reply ; *^ 'tis'ii 
likely, in his dyin' hour, he would think o^such a thing." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Trenlyon," said the guest, in 
half suppressed accents, ** by these words ? Why shoud'n 
he think of my family in his last hour ?" 

" Ye 're close wi' me — ye *jre hard upon me, Trethewan, 
for a word : but if I must speak, he was thinkin' of more 
important matters, — he was speakin* of our house." 

The other drew his breath hard, and his deeply lined and 
withered couAjenance became like that of the magician's, 
who saw his serpent devoured by that of the prophet. ** This 
to me, you insultin' man I But 1*11 be calm ; ye labour 
under a delusion ; ihe ale's ower strong : no man in his 
right mind could ha' said such a thing, *tis'n possible !" 

'^ But it is possible!" returned the host, leaning half 
over the table — ^^Vm a man of sincere speech, it does'/J 
become a soldier to be othervvise : and if you deny what I 
ha' saicypt. Tudy! you'd <lrank a pottle afore 1 came." 

" Al^— and do you think to bury an affront like this in 
ale ? and affront deeper than the deep ocean ! Arthur 
Trenlyon, I have drunk of your cup, and ate of your platter 
this night ; 'tis hard, in sitch a case, to carry a deadly thing 
away — be warned!" and he hfted his hard, bony finger, and 
sat at least half-a-foot higher m his chair. There was a 
hushed and dead pause throughout the room for a few 
moments ; looks only of strong and fearful import being ex- 
changed between the parties, for what they felt seemed too 
big for utterance. Trenlyon's hand had been some time on 
th« neck of the flagon ; he now lifled it, and poured its 
last contents into his glass, saying at the same time, in a 
musing mann^i*, * " Pengreep, with all his faults, was a 
knowin' man. I met him upon Stowe Heath one day. 
' Trebarva Hall,' says he, «is a thing of small account, com- 
pared, Trenlyon, to your rooflree or mine ; what wi' gripin', 
what wi' mendin', and the death of two or three far-away 
cousins, the ould walls are kept together ; but there's a 
smell,' says he, * o' commonness about them, o' newness, 
like a ploughed meadow.' " There was deep and concen- 
trated cunning and malice in the look he fixed on his victim, 
while he emptied with perfect -self-possession the glass he 
had filled. 

Not so his guest, who writhed to and fro in his chair, like 
aa eel that has beea cut in two by some idle boy : 'tis 
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JoubtAil if the man they spoke of suffered sucli keen torment 
when dying on the field. On a sudden his anguished* eye 
brightened. ^' Would ye compare houses and lands,'' said 
he, ** with a long, clean descent ? What, if part of the hall 
is not so old, maybe, as the rest, and ye ha* more substance 
aneath your roof? there's no by-blows in our line* no 
turnings to the rigiit or led, no hatchings up ! Can you say 
that of your fathers, you maligner ? Have ye forgot that 
Andrew Rowe^ of feescrinnis, Jived a light life with a damo 
o' your family, in the time of Henry the Eighth ? She was 
married a'terwards to a Trenlyon, a second-cousin ; but tbo 
children aforetime, the by-blows, bore the name, and kept up 
the succession : by the mark, too, that there was'n a direct 
male branch at that time in the land." 

^^ Oh, you traducer of an honourable name !" said Tren* 
lyon, kindling at the taunt ; <* bring to your mind that the 
noted Corbie Trenlyon returned in his old age from the wars ^ 
in France, and with 'en came his son Roger, so called from 
the great Roger, the Pict-killer, and he married with a 
Halwyn, and so founded the line afresh, [n a pure and ho- 
nourable manner, and I'm in a direct descent from that 
son." 

"Ay, ay," replied the guest, " ye are better off than your 
forebear. I remember hearing my mother say, that her 
grandmother, when a child, remembered the old Corbie, a 
worn-out tyke, landin' in the cove down by, with a head o' 
white hair, and a bowed frame, and wanderin' about in 
search of a roof aud a home ; and as he passed by our 
place, Trebarva-hall, that was then in grandeur, she looked 
out o' t\^e window upon the foreworn aud friendless man, 
with a pity in her eye." 

The host compressed his lips, and clenched his hand hard. 
" Trethcwan! you are an unsightly man to look upon, but 
that's nothing to the unsigbtliness, the blackness of the heart 
that ye hould within. — Damsen, be calm ; I '11 put 'en down 
in a moment. When the great Corbie set his foot once more 
on his native shore, at that very time Gwavas Trenlyon was 
livin' in splendour at RescadgeK When he saw his warlike 
cousin drawing nigh, iii a hard-hearted manner; he shut the 
gate; — for the place bad walls and gates — sayin', ' Corbie, 
ye ha' given the best o' your life to a strange land ; go back 
^nd make an end where ye began.' They were the very 
^jrords, Damsen ; our father used often iq repeat them>'' 
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"They were, brother — they were the exact thing. Oh, 
Trebarva ! that you should so forget yourself as to speak 
light of sitch a renowned man ! Rescadgel was a hould o' 
great note, with a carvin' o' marble in the great hall, and 
damask hangings in the guest-ehamber." 

'< At that very time, too,'' continued the brother in a deep 
voice« ** Trebarva-hall was a little, low, scampin' hold, with 
one round tower, and a door of extreme narrowness, with a 
little strip o' meadow on one side, and a few sheep on the 
other. Now, I remember my father sayin' once, ^ When 
Corbie,^ says he, ^ bemg refused admittance into the Castle of 
Rescadgel, passed on to the ancient seat of his raee, at 
Stowe, he passed by, in the way, a small bottom, wi* water 
and grass, and in the middle was the likeness of a hould, a 
poor tower and mean walls : and in the single window, or 
hole in the wall, was a woman, crooning and knitting: — it 
must h»' been the forebear o' your mother that you 
speak of." 

The clear blue eye of Trebarva gleamed like a lighted 
coal. *^ At that very time," he said, in tones almost stiiSed 
with passion, ^' ye ken, you awful maligner ! that my ances- 
tor, Uren Trethewan, that hved in the hall, was more looked 
up to in the land than Guavas of Rescadgel. Strip o' mea- 
dow \ had^n he the whole bottom, and did'n his flocks cover 
the sides o' the hill ? There was the northern tower too, as 
well as that by the river-side ; and the ruins may be seen to 
this day. Yaw forebear, wanderin' by, would ha* been glad 
to ha' sheltered his head there — " 

^* He would ha' had poor shelter then," answered Tren- 
lyon, turning up his nose with sovereign contempt. ^< St. 
Tudy led 'en in safety past the walls. — You are here now, 
my friend ; you see this chamber, and this dwellin', the snug- 
gest and best, I've a notion, in the village, — this is nothing : 
this is dust in the balance compared to the grandeur in 
which Guavas Trenlyon lived in the day we^ speak of. To 
the great hall of Rescadgel came knights and men of note, 
and were feasted day and night, and great were the dpings 
with music and dancin'. And in. Trebarva-hall — Robert 
Trethewan \ have ye a notion what were the doings ? The 
old hall was about ten feet square, and the last time I rode 
by, I looked in through the gratin', and there were a dozen 
sheep lyin' ; but they had'n room, poor things ! some upon 
the backs of others. I could'n help pityin' them." 
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Trebarva hughed in the anguish of his spirit, with that 
kind of laugh with which men seek to hide their inward 
emotions. 

^* There's ne'er a better hail," he said> ^^ in the Ould, dark^ 
moanin' ruin of Tentayel ; a nest for the birds of the sea, a 
place to beware of, that never held any thing but foxes or 
otters. As to a court being held there, ha ! ha ! and Arthui 
dwellin' a king, sitch another fable as the doings in Rescad* 
geJ, wi' music and dapcin' I" 

^^ Beware, Trethewan," ^aid the host in a solemn tohe; 
^^ 'tis not for such lips as yours ta profane the dwelling oi 
my great ancestor, or to cast a cloud upon his name." 

'^ A cloud 1" replied the other, exulting that he had now 
the advantage ; '^ was there ever any thing else ? 'Tis food 
fur Jaughin' for a whole night long — all that rig-roll of the 
round-table. They would ha' been glad to ha' crowded into 
Trebarva hall, Uke sheep, when Uren lived there in his 
pride." • 

This was more than man couUl endure. Trenlyon sprung 
from his seat, and laid a strong grasp on the insulter. 
'*' From beneath the roof you have maligned shall ye in- 
stantly go — out wi' ye, to your own mean, scrubby hall 1" 

Trebarva as strenuously resisted this attack, and the strug- 
gle was long and determined. He was like a long polar 
bear iir the grasp of an enraged lion ; and as between tbo 
two animals, such was here the fate of the contest. Ho 
was first dislodged from the fireside and the easy-chair^ 
Darhsen in the meanwhile setting up piteous expostulations^ 

" Oh, Robert, recall what ye ha said.. Ye ken well, that 
to malign Tintayel is to touch Uie apple of his eye ! — And, 
Arthur, so fierce for a word ! Ye must allow old Urea 
Trethewan was a maao' note in his day, and the hal) was 
no' somean^" 

She had the discretion, however, to seize with a firm hold 
on the long pike, and keep it aloof from the strife. The 
hapless Trebarva had by this time, what with tugging and 
pulling, been advanced as far as the passage towards the exit;: 
bis' retreat being accompanied with two or three channels ot^' 
stout ale and hollands from the overturned table and flagons. 
His linsey coat, that he had put on quite new to visit the ob- 
ject of his tenderness, was fearfully rent ; and this, perhaps, 
conduced as much to the pallidness that now spread over bis 
countenaace^ as any of the contumelies he had that nigbti 

12L 
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received. The door at last opened with a load clang, and 
out into the thick darkness of the night he was thrust hy his 
enraged host, who, with a gleaming eye, followed bis rapidly 
gliding form down the steps as long as it was visible, and 
then closed and barred the door behind him. 

It would be difficult to conceive a change more distressing 
than the ejected man now found himself exposed to. Each 
dwelling in the village was fast cloied, every light had disap- 
peared from the windows, for the inhabitants were buried in 
sleep. A drizzling rain was falling on his uncovered head ; 
there was no place of refuge equal to the churchyard 
opposite, and he instantly crossed the stile that led into it. 
Here for some time he walked to and fro beneath the 
old oaks that afforded some shelter from the rain, and 
thought with a sad, yet chafed spirit, of the blazing fire^thc 
arm-chair, the cheering old ale^ anil the face of Tomasin, 
that were now irrecoverably lost to him ; and many an im- 
precation rose to his hps on the name, race, keene,tind con* 
nexions, both near and to the farthest possible remove, both 
of the past and future, of the man who had thus wronged 
him. He had recourse, at last, to the church-porch, with- a 
most reluctant step, and there sat down with a frame tho- 
roughly chilled, which he vainly strove to warm by drawing 
closely bis rent and misused garments around him. At 
times he fell into a feverish dose, in which he was transported 
into Trebarva-hall ; the great gate was thrown wide open, 
the whole valley was bright with innumerable lights, kdies 
of uncommon beauty looked out from the windows, and the 
voice of «iusic wa« rife in every chamber. Then he awoke 
to hear the heavy, ceaseless dropping of the rain from the 
slated roof on the sepulchral pavement, or the still more 
teasiog, dreamy, hushed descent of the drizzling shower on 
the leaves of the trees, and the rank grass of the tombs. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

'' Why fills not fiothwellhaogb I1I9 plwse, 
Still wont our weal and wo to share ? 
His Margaret, beautiful and mild, 
Sit8>in her bower, a pallid rose." 

Not many miles from the city of Bath, and in the immc- 
iliate neighbourhood of the small town of Marsfield, the 
Royal army was now posted, with the intention of attacking 
Sir VfilHam Waller on the morrow. The most active pre- 
parations filled the camp. The enemy's position on the 
Hill of Lansdowne, and the whole arrangement of their 
force were distinctly visible in the pale starlight. Many an 
officer of the Royalists, instead of seeking repose, preferred 
to remained lingering and hushed spectator of the exciting 
scene. Seldom had the Republicans displayed so much skill 
in the choice of their position, or such good tactics in the 
line difposition of their force. On the eminence of Lans- 
downe, that rose like an amphitheatre, stood the numerous 
batteries and breastworks that must be stormed on the mor- 
row, ere any decisive success could he gained. Waller, in 
fact, had neglected no precaution of an able general to give 
the Royalists a warm and deadly reception. The long and 
anxious Conference held in the Marquis's ietit hwA dispersed,, 
and on this occasion the utmost unanimity had prevailed. 
Numerous outposts far in advance on every side, the severe 
lesson they had received at Somerton rendering them suspi- 
cious of a night attack : but it was needless ; there wfts no 
intention on Waller's side of anticipating the decisive con- 
test of to-morrow. Andrews, the standard-bearer, who had 
been promoted in consequence of his behaviour in the last 
battle, passed the hours of the night in restlessly passing 
from one outpost to another, with an affectation of vigilance 
that gratified highly, however, his own mind. On a sudden, 
he heard th^ rapid tread of a horse drawing nigh, in the di- 
rection of the hostile camp. Notbing daunted, the vetdran 
stood still in the path along which the horseman advanced ; 
and in a few moments the Utter suddenly reined his steed, on 
tinding his passage interrupted. The lifted pike was low- 
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ered instantly in the veteran's hand, and his sfern summons 
died on his lips, as his glance rested on the pale and comely 
features of his daughter's son ; be was richly dressed and 
armed, and the haughty expression of his eye had returned 
again : he drew back several paces ; and tlie hand that he 
had laid on his sword seemed paralyzed, as the old man'^ 
form stood distinctly bef6re him. 

*' Where go you, boy ?*' said Andrews, in a hollow voice. 

" Not where you rest, not where you fifeht," said the other 
hurriedly : *^ see you yon tents on the hill ? there is my 
destiny." 

^^ What ! to fight again in the rebel's cause ? Son of my 
only child, turn your horse's head this way, to where the 
Royal standard waves, if you would have an old man's 
blessing. What look you so fiercely at there !" 

^' Whose is that standard I see yonder ?'' said Nicholas : 
^^ By heaven ? 'tis his ! I know it again : And you ask mo 
to fight beneath its shadow, for the honour of its master I 
Ha! ha I old man, do you mock me ? Beware! | have suf- 
fexcd enough at your hands! — Start not so wildly from me; 
I would not harm your gray hairs — 1 would not have my 
mother's curse on my soul." ^ 

*^It has been heavy on mine," said Andrews, gloomily ; 
^^ it has bid the grave be ready for me before my time ; but, 
thank God ! the heaviest guilt is taken away — your life is 
saved — redeemed from the very gates of death ; yes, the eys 
is proud and; free. again, not sealed as — Oh! 'twas a fearful 
sight-^Mary has not cursed me, has she ?" and he grasped 
the youth's hand strongly in both his own, and looked long 
and fixedly at him. 

^^ She never kne.w it," said the latter sternly* ^^ Was it a 
thing to tell a mother of? And now make way : by all you 
hold sacred, cross not my path again ! this has unnerved me. 
I 'd rather meet your proud lord in fight, in the midst of his 
band; — hah! a few hours more, and it shall be so. I'll 
lower that banner on the morrow, old man, or lie low at its 
foot" 

^^ Proved boasting rebel !" said the veteran, forgetting for 
the instant his softer feelings in his strong feudal attachment, 
^^ this to me ! Has not the sight of the grave yet wrung 
these cursed thoughts from your heart ? Thou lower the 
Norman banner! Go, hide thy head ^io yonder host; but 
say not that Andrews, the standard-bearer, is thy grandsire.' 
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The yoQth smiled icornrully, and without deigning any 
return, save a repulsive gesture of his hand^ rode rapidly 
in^ay, and was soon lost to ?iew in the windings of the road. 
The old man turned sadly away, and with a heavy heart re- 
entered the camp ; the night was now far advanced, and he 
{>roceeded straight io his master^s tent, that stood in the cen- 
tre of the Cornish force. A great part of the soldiers lay 
itretched on the grass, in the calmness of a summer's night, 
seeking repose against the toils of the morrow. On entering 
Ihe tent, the ancient retainer found his master seated, and 
apparently lost in thought : before him were several papers 
ind letters, which he bad been reading by the light of the 
i^per ; his sword and casque were placed on the table beside 
(liiD. From the traces of sorrow and anxiety in bis counte- 
nance, it was evident that war was not now in his thoughts. 
R>s luxuriant light-brown hair, parted in the middle, fell in 
long ringlets on his shoulders, af\er the fashion of the cava* 
liera of the time, and even shaded part of his fine and com- 
manding features. " A^^drews," said he, " yon are come in 
good time. I was just thinking of some passages in which 
jfou, I believe, had a part. Is all safe without ? are the 
watches strictly kept ? the stillness is deep thronghout the 
camp." 

''*' All is safe, my Lord, and the night wears apace : the 
troops of your house sleep soundly around on* the grass, as 
if 'twere their last slumber : the morrow will bring a rough 
taking." 

*' And a liAt one to many !" was the reply. " The brunt 
of the day, as at Stratton, must be borne by the desperate^ 
Yonder hill looks darkly on us. Have you marked any 
movement in the enemy's line as yet ? Their batteries breast 
each other like the WAves of the sea." 

" 'Tis an awful sight," said the other ; ** but not like that 
tlie Spanish fleet offered to your grandsire's ship : tier above 
iier they rose, shadowing the very sea ; and circled him 
round, so that there was no escaping." 

'' Ra ! that is a passage I have long wished to hear you 
speak of," said Sir Beville. " Not« I remember, when Vou 
fetcame before me at Stowe,-yoa told of it; but the days 
h&ve been so stirring since, that I have not recurred to it 
Jigain.*^ 

^^ It was thus," said the ancient retainer, solemnly, with 
^^Q importance of manner that the deep attention of his au^ 
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ditor excited. " Your relative was Vice- Admiral in the Re- 
venge ; and wc were at anchor near the island of Fiores, 
when the Spanish fleet came dawn on our weather-bow, and 
attacked us with their fifty-three sail of ships. We fought 
from three in the afternoon till break of day on the following 
morning, and repulsed them fifteen times. But often as they 
drew back, fresh vessels and crews from their numerous 
squadron took their place, and rushed again on their lonely 
victim. We fought till Sir Richard was mortally wounded ; 
and then we were a mere hulk, scarcely floating on the vfa- 
ter. Four of the Spanish vessels, and a thousand of their 
men, had perished beside us. — Were you ever in Turkey, 
my Lord ?" 

^^No, Andrews; I am not such a wanderer; but you 
were there, with your master, long since.^' 

^^ I was, when he fought under Ferdinand, in Pannonia, 
against the infidels. I have seen the Turks, after battle, 
lying in confused, frightful masses ; for they rushed on deaths 
as if the avenging angel had struck them. Had you been ou 
the deck of the Revenge, you would Cave thought the same 
then : it was one wide slaughter-house. ^ It was better/ 
your brave grandfather said, 'to yield themselves to the 
mercy of Heaven, than to that of the enemy, for they were 
Spaniards.' My master called me to him : I found him dy- 
ing in the midst of his fallen and devoted crew. ' 1 cannot 
stay behind/ he said, pointing to the slaughtered heaps: 
^ these would be swift witnesses against me, and they would 
mourn for their leader\ He knew how thty loved him. 
* Andrews,' said he, rallying all his strength, for he w^ 
bleeding to death fast, ^ take this sword ; should ray grand- 
son Beville be worthy of it, give it him, and tell him how Sir 
Richard died.' " 

<< My noble ancestor!" said the latter, deeply moved: 
^^ and what followed after ?" 

" They were his last words," replied the other : " I stooped 
down to catch some other word, but yoair name was the last. 
t raised his head, and tried to take the sword from his hand. 
but it was clasped too firmly round it ; and I would not take 
it thence till he was conimitted to the deep, for the cold clay 
seemed to me to take a pleasure in clasping that sword.'* 

" You have faithfully kept it : you have treasured it as 
your own soul, — have you not ?" 

^' It inhere, my Lord," said the retainer, suddenly draw 
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iig it from the sheath, and displaying it fuU in the taper's 
ight : " it has never quitted my side since that hour.** 

Sir Beville took it eagerly, looked at It long and curiously. 
^ It wasi^ death to be envied, Andrews," he said, with a 
leep sigh, as he laid it before him. ^^ And this precious 
leritage — should I fall, you will give it to my son, and tell 
lim also Sir Richard's last words." 

" And now, my Lord, I have fulfilled those words, when 
my feet are faltering to the grave : it seems to me like part- 
Tig anew from my'dear and brave master: my hand will 
lever be used to other weapon ; and 1 would fain, in to-mor- 

•ow'sbattle '* 

" Take it again ! press it to yDur heart, old man ! — it was 
a hero's, in life and death : — return it to the scabbard, and 
place this armour aside till the morn. 1 know not how it is, 
I have loved to look at it from a child, for it was his gift ; but 
no\jr the gleam disquiets me. I wish that to-morrow's eve 
were come !" 

" If the sun goes down on our victory, my Lord, 'twill be 
welcome." 

Sir Beville made no reply, but perused again for some 
time the letters that had at first occupied him, so intently, 
that he seemed scarcely conscious of the presence of his an- 
cient domestic, who stood with his eyes fixed on the changing 
countenance of his master, the free and resolute expression 
of which was quenched in one of sadness and melancholy ; 
—he pressed the paper to his lips : Andrews marked the 
tears fall on it, and marvelled at this unwonted weakness ; 
in all his wanderings it was what he himself had known little 
of. The nobleman raised his eyes after some time, and fixed 
them earnestly on his retainer. 

'* Andrews," he said, "you never knew a husband's or a 
father's love." 

" My Lord, I've been a rough and rude wanderer in my 
Jiine ; and that time has been long ; near seventy winters 
^re gone over me, and forty of them since I left my home, 
and they're enough to deaden kindness of any sort, — 
sav| — ^" 

*' It reclis little to you vr heth^ you die in the stricken 
field, or calmly in your bed. No tear of those you love will 
fall for you — no helpless, no lovely ones, will gather round 
your grave — no, the widow and the orphan will not be 
t.bere." 
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'^ And why should I regret it, my Lord ? I shall die i 
calmer : let it be tu-morrow ; fio one will miss me, or sei 
for the greeir grave that covers me.'' 

*\ Poor and desolate nld man ! then you canoo^eel aj 
do — you can have nothing in kfhd with me. But you bat 
dwelt beneath my roof, Andrews ; you h&ve seen your la< 
oflen— -so young, beautiful, and devoted ; and the cbildr^ 
Ihat Heaven has given roe, the images of their loved naotbti 
Seville, you kno^, bts the same features, the same brigl 
blue eye and witchingnmile ; and Catherine, his sister — tt^ 
is a lock of her hair — the same rich flaxen hue as her m\ 
tber's, but paler.*' 

*'*' Ah ! my Lord, they are sweet pledges, no doubt 
liave oAen thought, at the Castle, that in my long wande 
ings I had hardly known a man so blest as you : but thes 
thoughts affect you too deeply.*' i 

^^ Then we have hved, Andrews," he continued, not heecj 
ing the old man's words, ^^ without one cloud on our bappi 
ness : each day that came brought the same flpw of aiTectior 
and that charm in her society, which, beyond the walls ({ 
Stowe, I never found elsewhere. I could have cursed ihi 
summons that called me from my home, were it not the cal 
of my King." 

^^ You will see them again ere long," said the other : '"^ 
we are successful to morrow, the walls of Stowe will sool 
be before us." 

^' See them again !" said Sir Seville, turning deadly pale 
'^ do you doubt it, old man ? Oh, God ! spare me to sc( 
them, to bless them, once more-^for their sake, if not lb 
my own. 'Tis this bids the iron enter into my soul ; these 
are Lady Grace's last letters, in which she conjures me U 
come, if it is but for a day,* an hour ; to leave the camp, an( 
haste there, but for one short interview. I ought to hav( 
gone ; I promised it at Wells. I ought not to have resistec 
her entreaties. The love of my King I shall feel even ir 
death ; but oh, there is a love stronger than death. ' Eact 
day,' she says, ^ we ascend the battlements of the tower, and 
look far to the north over the waste heath, in hope of seeicg 
you return, and there we linger long for your courser's fSrin 
in the distance, and Beville says his father will come no 
more.' — Hark ! what sound is that ? is it a signal-gun from 
Widler's camp ?" 

The veteran went to* the tent-door and looked out eagerly 
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into the night ; but all was hushed, and the distant sound, 
s^hatever it was, had died away. 

^^ All is silent around/' said the latter, ^ and I see no 
movement in the enemy's camp : they do not seem to fear 
us, or else they wait ealmfy for our attack." 

^^ A few hours more," was the r^ply, ^^ and that attack 
must be made : 'twill be a bloody one.; for Waller is a sJcil- 
iul and daring leader, and will not meet us as Stamfo]:d did 
at Stj-atton. It is 'strange, Andrews, on that wild heath« 
when standing to arms all night, I felt aa if about to join ia 
A gay and noble banquet at my own Castle ; and noW| my 
mind shudders at the scene of slaughter that is drawing nigh 
— even now, was it not for my fame, and the cause of my 
King, I could take horse, and speed on wings to my Castle 
walls. Yes, to-morrow they will be there again, on the bat- 
tlements of the eastern tower, — ^the mother and her children. 
I see the anguish of disappointment on their faces, and hec 
lingering look quenched in tears. Ah ! by to-morrow's eve 
there may be no hand to dry them, and your father, my dar- 
ling child, may come no more !" and covering his face with 
his hands, he gave way to a silent and passionate burst of 
rsorrow. 

" My Lord," said his devoted retainer, "give not way, 1 
entreat you, to these gloomy feelings; they will unnerve 
you." 

*< Gaze no longer," continued Sir Seville, wholly yielding 
to the dark visions of his own fancy, " over the heath ; the 
form you seek, my love, is not there. But the night is 
drawing on ; descend to the desolate hall, the lonely cham« 
bers where our hours of happiness have been, and listen no 
more for bis courser's tread. That beautiful group is be- 
fore me now — there ! — but oh, how changed ! the rose ia 
not on their cheek, and each bright glance is sunken and 
pale. Old man," he said, suddenly raising his head, ^^you 
have been in many a fight — didy4»u ever see them who* were 
bereaved gathering round their lost and loved one ?" 

" My Lord," said the other, " if you mean, did I ever see 
those who sorrowed over the slain ; I remember well, afler 
a stricken field against the infidels in Pannonia, I was wan- 
'lering round the plain in search of a fallen comrade. There 
was a Turkish mother and her children raising their death- 
wail, after their manner, over a noble-looking man, whom 
•hey held in their arms ; his white turban and robe wero 

Vol. II.— K 
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^ed in bis blood ; but I marked tbat be bad fallen in the 
prime of his life : and they kissed the cold face, and pressed 
the lifeless hands to their hearts, and wailed as those that 
would not be comforted.'* 

" Andrews," said the nobleman, after a pause, in which 
he struggled with the feelings of anguish that rent his heart, 
^^ this is too much ; but Til think no more of it. I asked 
you not for such a picture as that — and you tell it calmly, 
ruthless soldier ! with those marble features unmoved, and 
with that hard brow that has never been bowed by woman \s 
love. In tliis hour, would that I had Sir Richard's heroic 
mind, when he pointed to his fallen men, and said he could 
not stay behind them, as if each deep and devoted feeling 
rested on th^t slaughtered band — but I cannot ! Should I 
be called — No, I cannot break from those ties thus fear- 
lessly, though my gallant Cornish died around their chief." 

"And they would joy to do so," said the veteran. "I 
heard their exulting words last eve ; the sounds that went 
through every rank, that they would gain glory for their 
leader, and place his banner the highest on the hill, though 
it was planted on their dead.bodies." 

^^ Did they say so ?" said Sir Beville, his bright eye flash- 
ing, and each trace of sorrow passing from his features. 
^^ My brave troops ! then your words shall be fulfilled , though 
Waller^s iron ramparts pour their volleys like the blasts of 
death. — And now, Andrews, retire, and seek the rest that 
your age requires : there are seventy winters, you say, on 
that head, and it has known watching enough. Attend me 
here in a few hours, as soon as the first streak of dawn is in 
the sky." 

The veteran quitted the tent at those words, and left his 
master alone, who, taking his tablets, occupied the fleeting 
hours of the night in writing letters : first, to his King, on 
the progress and prospects of the campaign in the West— 
for Charles highly valued hTs correspondence ; and next to 
his family ; then, wrapping his cloak around him, followed 
the example of his soldiers, without, and, making the floor of 
the tent his bed, sought a short and hurried repose. This 
did not continue long, for the morn was now near at hand; 
and Trevanion soon afler entered the tent of his friend. He 
gazed for a few moments on his countenance, that wore the 
sad and disturbed expression of its waking moments. 

" It is the first time," he said, " I have seen him thus • 
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there must be some dark strife wkhin. It cannot be of am- 
bition, hatred, or the dark policy that fills so many hearts, 
but has little to do, noble-minded man, with thine. Mohun, 
Holland, and Jermyn, and your friend too, fight for the ban- 
ner of Charles, but they look to find honours and dignities 
beneath its shadow." 

He stooped and gently awoke him. 

"Is it you, Trevanion ?'Vsaid the latter. "Never was 
your face more welcome ; shame on my supineness : you 
are ready, 1 see, for the field— how looks the morn ? Are 
the troops under arms ?" 

" They are,'* he replied ; " and Waller already gives us 
note of invitation. Shall I assist you to arm ? The morn 
breaks beautifully." 

" That is well," said the other, "and augurs fairly, I 
trust, of the day. We shall advance before sunrise. Our 
troops form the centre division, do they nott" 

^* It was so decided," was the reply : " the horse will be 
in the wings ; and you will be supported on each side by 
Sir Nicholas Slanning and myself. But the trumpet already 
sounds, and the camp is in movement." And they quickly 
after lefl the tent together. 

It was yet early day ; the mists rose slowly from the flat 
and low ground where the Royalists were posted, and hung 
heavily on the banl^s of the stream that ran between the 
camp and the hill, and fell into the Avon below. The loud 
hum and confused voices of many thousands of men were 
indistinctly heard ere their forms were seen ; and the soun4 
of gathering feet shook the earth on every side ; while the 
trumpet's note come strangely through the dense clouds of 
vapour, like a night- cry on the wave when nought is seen 
around. The words of command, as the troops strove to 
fall into their ranks, mingled wildly with each other. As the 
mist floated higher, the lance point and helm, the horse and 
his rider, came in slow and partial distinctness to view. The 
various standards of the leaders, opening to the morning air, 
were slowly borne to and fro ; and the deep rolling of the 
drum drew nearer and louder every moment, with the hoarse 
creaking of the artillery. The long and regular rows of 
tents, that had stood in beautiful array a few hours past in 
the star-light, were quickly struck, and, together with the bag* 
gage and several of the ammunition wagons, placed in the 
rear. Contrasted with this disorder and busy preparation, 
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was the camp of Waller on the heights of Lansdowne. As 
one part of the splendid and guarded position rose to view 
after the other, it seemed to mock all the loud movements of 
the assailants in terrible and contemptuous stillness. At 
long intervals, the report of a cannon broke from the haughty 
eminence ; but it was more in token of perfect readiness for 
battle, than for the sake of annoyance ; and, like the " rush- 
ing noise in the trees,*' that bade the king of Israel fall on 
bis enemy, it warned the sanguiue Royalists that the avenger 
of Stratton was there. 



CHAPTER XII. 

«> NowTfarew^ell light — thoa sunshine bright ! 
And all beneath the sky; 
May coward shame >di8t^in his name, 
The wretch that dare not die I" 

Burns. 

In the course of an hour, the army was in full march to 
attack the position of tlie Republicans. This was so well 
fortified, and presented so formidable «an appearance, that 
the Royal commanders, during many preceding days, had 
endeavoured by every possible means to make their enemy 
descend to the lower ground, and fight on fair and equal 
terms. But Waller had too much prudence to yield the 
advantages he possessed ; having an amply stored city that 
fvas well afifected to his cause, at his back, and the power oi 
harassing the movements and cutting ofF the supplies of 
the assailants whenever he chose ; and now, to his infinite 
joy, he saw them advancing to storm his posi^on. He had 
abundant cause to feel secure and confident. &n the brow 
of the hill were breastworks, well planted with cannon, and 
lined with infantry ; on either fiank, down the declivity of 
the hill, sloped a wood, and this was filled with musketeers ; 
and in the rear, on the top of the hill, was a small plain, where 
the reserves of horse and foot were posted. The sight of 
these redoubtable defences was enough to shake the confi- 
dence of the stoutest heart. As the day now opened clear 
and beautifully, each dark and deadly preparation could be 
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tinctly seen by those below, as they every moment drew 

nearer to the height. Open and manifest perils appal less, 

[)erhapsy then those that are partially hidden from our ken. 

In the long and dark wood, that descended on each side of 

the hill, could be half discerned at times' the arms and forms 

of the troops that were crowded amidst the thick branches 

and foliage. Above the woods were the formidable breast-^ 

works, in which, just rising over the green surface of the 

eminence, were long ridges of helms and lance points, as 

moveless as the arttljgsy by which they were flanked. A 

narrow and rapid stream ran a,t a short distance from the 

foot of the height of Lansdowne, directly in the way of the 

Royalists' advance ; and while busied in crossing it, Waller 

resolved to shake the firm and good countenance of his 

enemy ere they came to closer quarters ; and sent his whole 

body of horse and dragoons down the hill, to charge them 

in flank and rear. Among these was the famous regiment 

of cuirassiers of Sir Arthur Haslerig, consisting of five 

hundred men ; they had joined the rebel army only a few 

days befijre. It was the first time any troops h^d been seen 

armed i^this way on either side. They were so completely 

*^ clothA in bright iron shells, as to be secure from hurts of 

the sword." The noise of their approach, and the rattling 

of their armour, as they galloped down the hill, was not a 

little startling ; and their fierce chaise so much amazed the 

King's horse, that had never before turned from an enemy, 

that they gave way entirely. Borne down by the shock, by 

reason of their being worse armed, as well as yielding to 

their own panic, the Royal cavalry forgot their hitherto nigh 

reputation. Their officers did their utmost to remedy the 

disorder and animate their drooping courage ; but throughout 

the day, they never came to the charge again with the same 

confidence. 

This was a severe check to the advance of the Royalists, 
who were still partly embarrassed in the passage of the 
stream. They beheld their fine cavalry, in which their 
greatest hope had been placed, driven back iii confusion. 
Already the narrow river began to be swollen with the num- 
ber of the fugitives, who recoiled on the banks in frightful 
disorder ; and men and horses plunged furiously in — the 
flying to gain the protection of their infantry, and the pur- 
suers to slaughter witbo.iit mercy. 
Sir Nicholas Slanning advanced at that instant with thrw 
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hundred musketeers, with which he kept up so brisk a fire 
on the Republican horse, as to arrest their progress. Una 
ble to stand the close volleys, by which many of them fell, 
they began to waver ; then Maurice and Carnarvon, having 
rallied their horse, came on again to the charge. This time 
it was more successful. The enemy, galled by the musket- 
eers, as well as pressed sorely in front, wheeled suddenly 
round, and retreated at full speed up the eminence to the 
protection of their batteries. 

" This day will never be another S^'Atton," said Sir Beville 
Granville bitterly to some of his officers near him ; " the 
army is.already shaken, and the foot of the hill not gained 
as yet." 

He then formed his infantry into one compact body, with 
the pikemen in front, and advanced slowly from the banks 
of the stream, the whole army, in the centre of which he com- 
manded, moving on at the same time. They had now a quiet 
and undisputed field before them. No movement was ob- 
served among the enemy's colum&s, which stood in fine 
order, as before the onset. There was something^ startling 
in the contrast between the wide stillness that noMLreigned 
on the field, and the mingled sounds of rage and slaughter 
that had so lately rent the air. 

Waller seemed resolved to let his enemy come fairly on 
his own vantage ground, ere he fired a shot, or stirred again 
from his defences ; from which not a solitary shout now 
rose, nor a single discharge of cannon or mudietry was 
poured. The Royalists too, who were now within ftill range 
of the artillery, pursued their way in deep and breathless 
expectation. Each moment might carry destruction into 
their ranks, without the power of making any return ; their 
artillery having been left on the level ground beneath, on the 
banks of the contested stream. From this spot the face of 
the battle had now wholly passed away, and lefl it wild and 
silent as before ; and many a half-slain and bleeding wretch 
caHed faintly on his comrades, who took no note of those 
they left behind ; many a haughty cavaher, and gay and 
gallant courtier, who had but lately left the Court at Oxford 
for this their first field, were stretched on the grassy bank, 
or floating on the water, that roiled as well over the sunken 
corpse of the cuirassier. 

The Royalists were now marching boldly on the rebel 
position, with th^ir numerous cavalry on the wings find in 
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the rear, when there suddenly opened a heavy fire of mus* 
ketry from the woods on each side, from amidst the thick 
branches and foliage : the volleys succeeded each other 
rapidly and close at hand ; and the advancing cavalry fell 
fast, officers and men, without being able scarcely to see 
their foes, Slanning, who had been the first to repulse the 
horse in the former attack, led his three hundred musketeers 
into the wood on the left, but they were so roughly received 
and handled, that they quickly recoiled, much shattered, on 
the main body. That body now pushed on at a quicker 
pace ; for the ascent grew more gentle as it led nearer to 
the centre of the rebel force, and afforded good ground for 
cavalry to act ; and Waller ordered his numerous squadrons 
to charge down. The Earl of Carnarvon met the charge 
half-way with his usual gallantry and daring ; but he failed 
to inspire his men with his own spirit, as before. After hard 
fighting, the terrible regiment of cuiras.siers broke their way 
resistlessly ; their colonel, Su: Arthur Uaslerig, fighting des- 
perately at their head. Carnarvon and his men recoiled 
slowly at first, and then more confusedly, till they were met 
by the foot, who now advanced to redeem the day. 

The EarPs countenance was crimsoned to the brow, as 
he waved his hand to their leader. ^^ Sir Beville," he said, 
" the honour of the day now rests with you : — remember 
vour words]'* 

*' They are remembered, my Lord,'' said the latter, with 
a smile, and advanced with all the Cornish infantry on the 
deep sqhadrons of rebel horse : the latter, flushed with their 
success, raised a loud shout, and rushed on this body of men, 
unsupported by cavalry or cannon on either side. 

In the foremost rank of the enemy rose a handsome and 
richly -armed horseman ; his countenance was pale as death, 
and there was a cruel fierceness in his eye as he cheered his 
comrades to the attack. It was Nicholas, who had well 
kept his word of the preceding evening to his relative, and, 
armed with a pole-axe, seemed to be utterly careless of dan< 
ger or death. 

The Cornish infantry stood, with singular firmness, the 
shock of a cavalry equal to themselves in number, and, with- 
out recoiling a step, completely turned the tide of the bat- 
tle. The cuirassiers fell as fast as the Ring's horse had 
fallen beneath their onset on the banks of the stream below : 
Sir Arthur himself was wounded in several places in the 
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melay ; many of his men, pulled off their horses by tlie 
strength of arm of the western infantry, numbers of whom 
were practised wrestlers and hurlers, found their iron armour 
of IHtle avail in averting death. Totally routed and broken, 
Waller's cavalry at last fled in disorder. Sir Beville Gran- 
ville now led his forces to the assault of the breastworks and 
batteries, within and around which the chief part of the 
rebel infantry was posted, that had as yet taken little share 
in the fight. At this moment, the artillery opened on the 
assailants with such tremendous effect, that, exposed as they 
were on the gentle slope, in a firm and compact body, the 
ground was instantly strewed with the dead and dying. U. 
needed all the resistless influence of their commander to 
animate them to sustain the hail-storm of bullets that swept 
down every moment. Forming their broken lines again, 
and with the loud cries of "One and all !" — " Victory to 
Sir Beville, or death I" they rushed on with resistless impe- 
tuosity. It was in vain that the enemy's squadrons again 
advanced to arrest their progress : they could not force the 
forest of pikes that now bore down every thing before them. 

In this desperate onset. Lord Arundel of Wardour, Hop- 
ton, and others, were badly wounded. Around the standard 
the struggle was prolonged : at one time, Nicholas, in the 
midst of the struggle, grasped it in his hand and raised his 
pole-axe to strike down the bearer ; but bis hand wavered 
as Andrew's gleaming eye met his, and, with a deep curse, 
he wheeled his horse and retired. On this second repulse 
of the enemy's charge, the victorious foot pressed on, in 
the teeth of the volleys of musketry from the columns of the 
intrenched infantry, and in a short time stood on the brow of 
the position. Here a small plain opened to their view, on 
which some reserves of foot stood ranged, and the beaten 
cavalry had formed anew. Waller, seeing the day nearly 
lost, now advanced in person with his dragoons for a last 
and decisive charge. 

Sir Beville Granville, to ensure his troops their hard-earned 
victory, rushed at their head, surrounded by a few of his 
officers, into the thickest of the enemy, saying only, " jyien 
of Cornwall, follow me!" They closely and fiercely fol- 
lowed him. He was met in full career by Nicholas, at the 
head of a few of Haslerig's men, whom he beat off, afler 
receiving several wounds. The countenance of the baffled 
and vindictive young man was convulsed with rage ; alone, 
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lie drove his powerful horse against that of the Lord of 
Stowe, which gave ground, and recoiled ; then rising high 
in bis stirrups, and grasping his pole-axe with all his strength, 
he dealt a deadly blow on the. head of the nobleman ; it 
u as instantly mortal ; without a sij^^h or a groan, Sir Beville '. ] 

fell from his horse. His troops were so amazed at the loss, 
that they made no attempt to pursue the fugitives. Not so '^ 

the faithful standard-bearer, who r .id stood beside his mas- 
ter's horse throughout the whole of the day— he saw him fall | 
at his feet, cast one look of indcs bribable emotion on the 
body, and then laying the standard beside it, he sprung with . 
the quickness of lightning after the slayer, who was at this I 
moment making good his retreat. With one hand he i 
strongly seized his ^!orse's reins, and suddenly stayed his 1 
career : ** Murderer of ray nobl^ master I" said the old man, 
in a hollow and broken voice, at ^ plunged his sword to the 
hiit in the body of the youth. It was all the work of a mo- 
ment : Nicholas fell, still livin ; from his saddle, on the 
breast of his grandfather^ and h.^ horse rushed wildly over 
the plain. The veteran drew forth the sword from the 
boHora of^is daughter's child, ai. i felt the life-blood gush in I 
a torrent ov^r his hmbs, with the same feeling as the wretched 
victim feelsf the serpent twine its folds round his shuddering* - | 
body. That horror of the soul came on him, that man, on / J 
this sid^ of eternity is seldom doomed to feel. There, in 
his vi<ltim's hand, clenched closely, was the weapon stained j 
with his loved master's blood : he gnashed his teeth as he 'i I 
gazed on it ; and then he cast his own red sword away, and . ; 
knelt beside the dying youth, and prayed in tones of agony ^ i 
tor his forgiveness. Nicholas opened his eyes, and fixed 
them on him with a look of anguish equal to his own ; he 
then turned his face away, and with a deep sigh expired. 
This was more than even the steeled and hardened feelings 
of old age could bear : he continued in broken tones to 
implore the mercy and pity of him who heard no more, till 
his brain wandered, and he htughed loudly amid the noise 
of the battle ; and took the still hand of the dead, and 
clasped it in both his own, and then pressed it to his heart, 
and called on his daughter to come and look on her long 
absent child. . : 
The battle still raged fiercely around ; the rest of the ^ 
^oyal horse and foot advanced to preserve the vantage 
ground that had been so bravely won on the brow of the 
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long-contested position, but they found a more stubborn 
resistance than they had expected. The pause that had 
been made in the onset had given* time to the enemy to 
breathe again, and rally their disordered columns. 

On the spot where their leader had fallen, in one dark and 
moveless circle, stood the Cornish infantry. No shout was 
uttered, no arm raised ; the men who had, a few moments 
before, raged like wild beasts for their pray, were now 
hushed and subdued as the infant. Leaning on their heavj 
pikes, and each eye turned on the grassy bank, these fierce 
men stoi>d round their hero as men stand beside the ^rave 
where all their hopes are buried. He lay as when he fell 
beneath his mortal wound, but his features were calm as in 
sleep ; Ihe gentle and benignant expression they had worn 
in life had returned again, as if the fury of the conflict had 
never been there. His casque having been struck off, hie 
light and luxuriant hair fell loosely on his shoulders, steeped 
in the blood that welled from his wound ; the right hand. 
unnerved even in death, still clasped his heavy sword. 

Bending over the body of his jfriend, and weeping silently 
and bitterly t was IVevanion ; faint, and sorely wounded from 
Che fight, he thought not of himself or of the victory they 
had jointly won^ but which was now reaping by other hands 
than his own ; the past and long-tried attachment — thf 
hours of social enjoyment — the illustrious career of so man; 
years that had first kindled his own ambition, rushed in -i 
torrent to his memory, as he supported the lifeless head on 
his knee, and gazed fixedly on the pale and noble features, 
and the bold bright eye that was now closed for ever ! 

In fearful contrast to the silence of sorrow that reigned 
Around was the appearance of Andrews, who now rushed 
through the throng. The aged features of the wretched 
man were frenzied and ghastly ; a flash of triumph passed 
over them as he stood again at his master's side, and raised 
the fallen standard he had borne so long ; and shouted a hoi 
low cry, and then he waved the crimsoned sword he had 
gathered again from the field. 

"It was Sir Richard's," he said : '* I could not leave it 
behind ; he bade me give it toliis son Sir Seville, and to 
my Lord— —Sir Seville ! and where is he ? — where is my 
master ?" and then he turned his hard and tearless eye on 
the body. <« Oh, villain ! villain ! he came with deadly pur- 
pose, with dark vengeance against that life j hut I have 
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r-^lain him ; I have revenged my Lord— ay, Blain my daugh- 
ter's child— ha ! ha ! ha-l" and his wild laugh passed through 
the air like that of a demon over the despair of a guilty 
soul. " This is his blood !" and he held forth the garments 
that were saturated with it— «' the blood of a gallant boy ! 
How will Mary's eye meet this sight ? — that gentle, loving 
eye that doted on her first born : — she shall weave a shroud 
for her son. — Are those red tresses the long light locks of 
my Lord,>that he wore this morn ? — Look, Sir Beville, on 
your proud banner! — awake! — the enemy are nigh— they 
come ! they come !'* 

More than once to that dark array did the Marquis and 
Hopton ride up rapidly, and urge them to finish the day, by 
storming the few breastworks that remained, but without any 
effect. It was strange that men could so soon pass from one 
extreme of feeling to the other : but the thirst of the fight, 
the very desire of revenge, that it was thought would have 
burned within them,* moved them not. To the entreaties 
tiud even menaces of the commanders they returned only 
sullen glances of words of defiance. The roar of the artil- 
lery rose on every side, as -the strQggle grew darker towards 
its close : more than once, the balls from the retiring enemy 
struck the skirts of the column: and then a siified groan 
was heard ; but the tears that streamed down the rugged 
Features, the loud and bitter sob, the murmur of voices that 
rose at times from that serried phalanx, and then wa^ hushed 
again, were for its commaader alone. He had died, that the 
glory of the day might rest with the troops of his province ; 
and they remembered his parting words ; and cared not for 
success, now that he could no longer share it with them* 
He had what he sought, the deathless devotion of these 
thousands of gallant men, who felt, while they gazed on his 
lifeless form, that there lay the pride of their province, the 
guardian of^ its interests, the father of its people, the 
brightest and noblest character it had ever known. 

The army of Waller was now retiring on all sidles ; but 
the tide of victory, once arrested, was not afterward re- 
gained by the Royalists. Vhe Republicans quitted their 
formidable position, but took post about demi-culverin shot 
distance behind some stone walls on the small plain, where 
they maintained a tolerable order and countenance. The 
King's horse were so shaken, that only six hundred remained 
out of four times that number that had entered the field in 
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the morning: the enemy, too, were so broken, and bad 
sufTered so severe a loss, that they dared not quit their stone 
defences to encounter their foe again on plain ground ; so 
that each side continued looking at each other till night drew 
on, exchanging only a few shots from time to time from the 
ordnance. The night set in exceedingly dark, and the wind 
rose and swept rudely over the field of battle ; not a star 
was visible in the wUd and threatening sky ; and the wearied 
troops, compelled to guard vigilantly the position that had 
been won, felt the long watches of an inclement night after 
a battle, harder to bear than the perils of the day. The 
wind rushed through the dark woods that had been so fiercely 
contested, with a mournful and startling sound ; the voices 
often came on the blast, not those of triumph or joy» but 
the groans and cries for help of the wounded, who lay 
writhing beneath the branches. 

At midnight the enemy silently began to draw ofi* from 
the field, leaving lighted matches on the stone walls behind 
which they had lain ; they marched in greats disorder and 
expedition to Bath, leaving behind them some ammunition, 
and great store of arms. When the day broke, the Ring's 
army found themselves entire masters of the field : the suc*^ 
cess, however, was dearly earned, and was not sufficiently 
decisive to be attended with any eminent advantages. 
After burying their dead, and setting up a trophy of their 
victory, the Royalists marched back to Marsbfield, a place 
at a few miles' distance, repassing in the way the stream that 
had been the scene of the deadly cavalry skirmish the day 
before. It was a mortifying spectacle to see so many of 
their ofiicers, as well as men, lying dead on the banks and 
jn the water, which indeed was in some parts nearly choked 
with the number. Several were only Wounded, and had 
remained there, helplessly listening to the noise of the battle 
above, or gazing on the moving columns, till night came 
down. Among them was Baskerville, the veteran captain 
who had served in the Low Countries under Vere : when he 
raised his eyes faintly to the shattered columnB that defiled 
beside him, he said, ^^ how tr'u% had been the words of his 
commander on tKe morning before, that Lansdowne would 
not prove another Stratton ; and where is he now ?*' he 
asked eagerly of the soldiers who had raised bim from the 
ground ; ^* I see him not here ; he would not abandon the 
np£(t experienced of his ofiicers." 
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"There is yoar leader," said one nr the notdiers, poioting 
to the deep phalanx of Gurniah infantry, who marched 
apart, bearing the body of their comrnander in the midst, on 
a. temporary bier of, crossed pikes, and Rovered with the 
standard for a pall. They ware resolved that no soil should 
cover it but their own native one, and that it should be 
borne by a strong detactiment to his ancient castle of Stowe. 

J^ote. — "But for the incrodible boldiiesa of the ComiBh foot, thiB 
bid proved ■ aid day. That which would havo clouded any vic- 
tory, and made the loss of othere less spoken of, wag the death of Sir 
Bcville GnnTille, (heir commander. Leading up hia pikes, he sus- 
tained three full charges of the enemy's horse, whom he eallrely 
broke and roated, and gained the brow of the hill in the face of the 
vanadn &am the breastworks. But in the third charge, hia horse 
giving ground, he was slain with a blow from a pole-axe," 

" -t,taitedii. 



CHAPTER Xril. 

■'■O she's ta'ena horse should be fleet at her speed, 
And she's ta'en a sword should be sharp at her need ; . 
Vour castle stands etrong, and your hopes soar on high. 
But Iqdy, fair lady, all blosaoms to die." 

Scott. 

Thb march of the Royalists after the battle was directed 
straight to Oxford, where a great part of their force arrived 
a few days after. It could not be called a triumphant return, 
since the victory of Lansdowne was by no means decisive, 
liaving caused the loss of many brave oflicers, and com- 
pletely crippled the hauj^hty and formidiible body of cavalry, 
who bad till thea met with no reverse in the held. Waller 
also bad advanced from bis quarters, a few days afler the 
action, with so much audacity, that he had harassed tba 
march of the Royalists, and sal down before Devizes, with 
tiie intention of forming the siege of that place. Here the 
greater part of the retiring infantry halted ; while the ca- 
valry, under the Marquis of Hertford, hastened on to Oxford, 
where they arrived in the middle of the night. The King 
had retired to rest, filled nith Baoguine hopes of the com- 

Voi. II.— L 
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plete success of his western army, when a weaned and 
wounded Cavalier, who had preceded the main hody, dis- 
mounted at the entrance of the Royal -quarters, and hastily 
entering, demanded of the groom of the chamber, if his 
Majesty was yet retired to rest, and whether he might be 
favoured with an audience. 

The Kingf, hearing the voices, rang the silver bell that 
always st(»ori by his bedside; for in these stirring times his 
rest was Iri^quejitjiy broken by sudden alarms; and Mr. Her- 
bert, his favourite aU^indan>t<, entered to know his pleaisure. 
The former inquired wh(t had arrived, and what meant the 
sudden noise in the street, and the voices without. He^*- 
bort replied, it was part of the cavalry returned from the 
fight with Waller ; and that one of their chief officers, now 
in the antechamber, craved an audience of his Majesty, 
The latter ordered hicn to be instantly admitted ; and a few 
moments after. Colonel Trevanion was ushered, for the first 
time, into the presence of the monarch he had so ot\en de- 
sired to behold, to whom he was already well known by 
reputation. 'I'he latter bent on one knee. • 

'* You have been beaten," said Charles with his usual 
quickness, as he held out his hand for the officer to kiss. 
'< I looked not for this at Hertford's hands, still less at that 
of my brave Cornish." 

" You would have looked for it long in vain, my Liege,'* 
said the other. 

" Then, why are you here thus quickly ?" was the reply ; 
^' this is not the western road. Is Waller's force so broken 
and dispersed, that you find no enemy to deal with ? Where 
is the Marquis ? — and ,my faithful soldier, Sir Seville ?" 

^' The day was a hot and bloody one,^" the other replied, 
^^ and the loss was severe ere the field was our own ; but the 
army was shaken, and some of our chief officers have fallen. 
— I have a despatch from the Marquis for your Majesty's 
eye, and also a letter from ray noble friend." 

Charles took the packet and the letter, but looked not at 
either, and fixed his dark eye fall on the bearer. — ^^ Is Mau- 
rice slain ?" 

" No, my Liege ; he lives, though hurt in the fi'ay." 

^^ And your heroic leader. Colonel Trevanion, who was to 
my cause as a host ? — why is this letter given me thiis ? — 
death has not stricken him down, I trust in God ?" 

^^ He is no more, Sire," said the latter; ^*he died at the 
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iiead of (lis troops, after breakiog through the cwal 
defences of Waller " 

The King shedpd his brow willi his hand for a fe 
tneots, and his featurea n»isuiii«d n yei more iiiHuiichc 
penaive expresaiun.— ''■ U ehave biiu^hi <riii viclorf il< 
be said at laat. " I know nui how ii is, but deaih e' 
lights to take away my musl loved and tiiisiy sHrvaiiti 
hour that I have ilie createat ueed of Uiem. — Pour i! 
ville [ — I loved the man. Trevaiiioii, for his generoi 
chivalric (jualiliea ; there wna nti Ke]6ghiiee« ahoui hii 
my friendBbip tbere ia a Iilat k Jell that kw can auppl; 
ill all the West, the chief prop ol Royalty is goue.- 
died he, said yuu ?" 

" b^ven in the heart uf the enemy, in the midst 
breastworks be had stormed." 

" It was like him — ii was like hia brave and devotee 
Were you near him when he died ? Did the success 
day fail with him ?" 

" The success was gallantly followed up bj the ] 
Carnarvon and Ho pton. under tlie Marquis's t^ye. 
been more decisive, hut the fall of my fr'ienil paraly: 
troops. The 0<H'Diah thought leas (it victory thim o 
anil forme, my Liege, I would ruther have laid besi 
in the grave, than live to (ell of hia victory." 

*• Kneel," said the King, drawing his sword. The 
soldier again bent the knee to his prince, who laid the 
on his shoulder. — " Risei Sir John Trevanion," ht 
" receive this as some recompense for your own ^altt 
my service, at Stratton as well as on this liital field, 
retire, for you are weariedf and have not, I st^e, e 
from the field unscathed. I will read the Marquis's 
and the last, alas! — the last of your friend." 

The Kin^ sat down on the couch, and drawing thi 
lamp towards him. opened the letter of the Marquis : 
a brief detail of the action, and the rapid retreat ihi 
ceeded it. with the various caaualties sustained. I 
read it with little emotion, for the General, was no 
Tourite. "He would have written with as much 
siasm," he said, laying it aside, *' if he had sent me i 
of his famous garden and foreign plants; he ia a sinci 
honourable man, but not the Eayard of his country 
then broke the letter of Granville, written a few hours 
his d«aUi,aDd paused long as be peruaedit. *' 'Tiaeti 
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lie said, ■' how a gallant spirit can bo felt after death in the 
lines it has traced ! He aeems to lire before me now : i 
hear his voice, that ever counselled nobly for my cause ; and 
look on that countenance, on which Heaven itself had 
stamped loyalty ! Yet, why should I pity him ? He sleeps 
amidst the tears and mourning of his people, of whom he 

'■■- '^-' • and I, his sovereign, were the hand of fole to 

morrow, would my memory be embalmed by a 
Cruel and cursed destiny ! that compels me 
Bword against my people, and to si^atter fire- 
passage instead of b]e)<singa. Oh, thrice happy 
whose ears the voice of rebellion never comes 1 
that harrows up each gentle teeling, and bids 
the bigh-born and the lowly flow like water at 
feet. 'Tis a fearful sacrifice ! — and, England '. 
ihy king has shrunk from it like that of the vie- 
tar — but it must be made ! When, when will 
its angel of peace, as to the patriarch of old, 
' thine hand V It is rebellion, in its fiercest and 
e form ! France, Austria, Spain, — all urge me 
)old assumptions of my people, that, if endured, 
■ ashes on my kingly crown, ami hew the limbs 
in pieces, aa the captive king was hewed by 
—Forgive me, (> God ! forgive me;" said the 
ng his bands, and raising his large melancholy 
n, " if I have erred in this thing, or have at any 
yond the bounds of mercy, in what I ^thought 
my throne — the throne thou gevest tne — ihe 
3t anointed." And then passing, as was often 
rota the most powerful emotions to an attention 
t trifles, he cast his eyee on the time-piece on 
wall of the apartment. " It is not yet the 
i, " for my devotions." He llien paced slowly 
chamber ; the strife of resignation with baffled 
ngly portrayed on his features, till the hour of 
which he was wont to retire, struck loudly. 
i a few moments striving to resume his com- 
ught. and baniehthe world and its rending in- 
iiis affections ; and then knelt down* and re- 
in hour engaged in earnest and sincere de- 

of-the silver lamp fell on the dejected yet 
teaance of the suppliant, his chesnut hair, and 
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large ^ray eye/ that at this moment seemed full of his own 
or his people's woes. There was, iM-red, that singular and 
nameless expression on the Ki ^V f^a lures, that to the eyev 
of others^ seemed to presasfe ^un»e awful doom impending 
over him ; that he was a man marked for calamity. There 
were moments in his life in which he scented to be conscious 
of this himself. Whettier this was the case at present is 
uncertain ; but the stern chiefs of the Republicans would 
have Bpared their epithets of the *** profane and godless 
King,'* had they witnessed his h>ng^ intense, yet subdued 
emotion, and heard the hushed and trembling accents that 
stole ceaselessly through the apartment. It was a splendid 
instance of the delusions in which the human heart may be 
permitted to veil itself, that the pnnce, who was daily and 
nightly, as now, one of the most humble penitents and 
faitiiful suppliants at the n)erc\- tat. ci<uld, the iie^t moment, 
place himself at the head of his noMes in the headlong 
charge on his people — could forget nt times the word and 
pledge he had given the latter, and sally frotii one beaten 
field to another, with the patience and courage of a martyr, 
in the defence of what he believed to be his sacred and in- 
violable rights. 

Trevanion, in the mean time, had been conducted by one 
of the gentlemen of the bedchamber to another apartment, 
where refreshments were set bei<)re him ; and while parta- 
king of them, he was surrouniled by a number of nobles and 
officers j;)f the court, curious and eager to know the particu- 
lars of the recent fight. Wounded and sorely harassed 
with tlie sleepless nights and days of tiie retreat from Mars- 
field, he could reply but briefly to the inquiries put to him on 
all sides ; but his answers were sufficient to damp entirely 
the confidence ef the Cavaliers. The fact that Waller* with 
a numerous army, was within a few marches of the city, and 
about to press the siege of Devizes, was sufficient to excite 
the worst surmises of the future. Although the ebb and 
flow of the King's afiairs had long been marvellously 
changeable and precarious, the whole court had looked 
forward to- that general's defeat as a positive certainty. 
The shattered remains of the cavalry entering the city soon 
after, confirmed the darkest reports, 
r Sick to the heart, for the first time, of war and all its 
attendants, Trevapion gladly retired to re^t ; but the rest he 
■ouglil f e&Befl ie jcome to \m wisb» and o V to quiet pillew, 



warring feeling snept resiatlesslj. Even the sorrow for bis 
friend yielded at times to the elatiun that the late ioterview 
with hia King bad inspired. It was delightful to receive at 
laat the meed of all bia toils — the goal for which he bad 
paDted was gained ; and the parting words of Eleanor 
seemed to his ardent fancy to be realized, " that he would 
soon ravel in the Bmilea of princes." Da; brolie at last on 
many a breast unquiet as his own. Charles felt all the bit- 
terness of hia situation ; seldom since the civil strife, had 
the morn ushered in a gloomier prospect. The Earl of 
Essex, with his whole army, was within ten miles of the 
city ; inactive, it was true ; but every hour might bring him 
before the gates ; and Waller was only thirty mi)es off: 
should these forces join, he was irretrievably lost. Tlie 
presence-chamber was thronged with officers and couniers 
at an early hour ; and the Kmg, alter be had again passed 
an hour in his devotions, entered the hall. It might be said, 
however, that bis was the most serene and cheerful coun- 
tenance among the assembly : he even joined in some 
mirthful pasesges with the Earl of Pembroke ; and bade the 
Marquis of Hertford, whose aspect was at this moment 
more grave tlinn it was even its wont, to be of good cheer ; 
that the sky was always the brightest and cheeriest after n 

ilv„.. i._^g ^Qug gallantly in the fight of Lanadowne, 
le said ; •> though aome of the blood abed there 
lavB been spared." The prince's olive aspect 
ous figure at that moment made its appeaiance. 
f," said the King, stretching out his hand with a 
Is him, " we are glad to see you in our presence 
more so, as it was reported you were grievously 
I you, my Lord of Carnarvon, — you are wel- 
ly equipped again for the field, I see ; we can ill 
rom the court, now that the coming of our 
for the presence of our most occomplished ca- 

eman requested to accompany the relief under 
it, that he understood was to march the sameday 
. At that moment Trevanion made his ap- 

I not also about to entreat leave to join Wilmot, 
said the Ring seriously ; " reat and base are at 
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present more fitting for your state : remain near our person ; 
I would fain have one of my faithful Cornisli leaders in my 
court." 

Great as was the show of zeal in this assembly, it was too 
evident to a close observer that the seeds of discontent and 
jealousy were deeply sown in the minds of many of the 
courtiers. The speedy approach of the Queen, who had 
her favoufites at court, and would, no doubt, resume her 
influence over the King's councils, added to the acrimony of 
these feelings. 

In the present strait, the native energy of Charles's mind 
was conspicuous, and seemed to rise more elastic and 
vigorous as the prospect grew darker every moment. Before 
midday, Lord Wilmot was despatched with fifteen hundred 
horse and some artillery, with a command to relieve Devizes 
at all hazards ; and on the same day Charles left Oxford 
with two regiments to meet the Queen ; and many a secret 
prayer that she might never enter the walls of Oxford, 
accompanied the deceitful smiles and blessings of his 
courtiers, at parting. It was not, perhaps, the part that a 
less uxorious monarch would have taken, when his city and 
court were threatened with two strong armies within a 
day's march, to turn his back on each for a time, and 
hasten, by a march of two days, to seek his long and absent 
consort. Every hour might bring Essex ^and Waller to the 
gates, and scarcely a regiment within to resist them ; while 
Charles Iras flying on the wings of an affection that time 
had never chilled or changed, and which his increasing mis- 
fortunes made him deem, perhaps, his only stkyt)n earth. 

There were many things conduced to render this meeting 
with his Queen a welcome and delightful one. A long time 
had elapsed since she had left the kingdom, driven thence in 
part by the persecutions of the Commons. Ever since her 
departure, she had used the most devoted endeavours to aid 
the King's .affairs, by her personal influence at a foreign 
eourt, and by pawning all her jewels to raise money for his 
service. And now she was drawing near with a fine and 
seasonable reinforcement of troops, which she had assembled 
around her. The present imposing condition in which she 
approached Oxford afforded a striking contrast to the 
desolate plight in which she had quitted her kingdom. Afler 
being driven about for several days by a furious tempest, she 
had landed at a small and obscure place on the coast, almost 
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aloDe,and eagerly BODgbt a few Imurs' rest titer the calami 
ties of the voyage. During the night, however, two or 
three of the PaTliament's shipa cbbI anchor near the shore, 
and commenced a sharp cannonade on the quarters of the 
ill-fated Queen and her scanty retinue. " While still in m; 
bed," she wrote the King, "the bulkte nhistled so loud 
ahout me, and Heveral of them passed quite through the 
bouse, BO that, clothed bs I could be, 1 went ott 'fool some 
little distance out of the town, under the i»helter of a diich, 
whither, before I could get, the cannon buHels fell thick 
about us. and a sMpent was billed within twenty paces of 
me," The present was, perhaps, the most triuniphant 
moment of Henrietta's life ; slie advanced at the head of the 
army, which, by great exertions, she had gathered together 
at York, consisting! of three thousand foot, thirly companies 
of horse, and a hundred wagons of money, provisions, and 
ammunition. She was attended by the gallant Earl of 
Montrt»e, afterward so renowned for his exploits in the 
North ; and the Earl of St. Alban's commanded ber regi- 
ment of guards ; the infantry was led by the perlidiuUG 
Leslie. It needed not the charm of beauty and talent tu 
give eclat to a Queen's approach, in this marlial and coid- 
manding attitude ; these, however, she possessed in an 
eminent degree ; and when Charles, who had hastened day 
and night, saw the force afar off in full march, and the 
Royal banner borne before his devoted consort, his dark and 
melancholy countenance was lighted with a vivid joy. 
"I am content," he had written to one of his favourite 
nobles, '^ to be tossed, weather-beaten, and shipwrecked, so 
as she may be in a safe harbour. Her sympathy with me in 
afflictions will make her virtues shine with greater lustre, as 
stars in Uie darkest night ; for she loves me, not my 
fortunes." All his late reverses and blighted prospects 
vanished in a moment from his thoughts, as he spurred hif 
horse over the plain, followed by a few of his cavalry. The 
Queen advanced from the ranks on her palfrey to meet him : 
it was a moment of exquisite joy to both. Calamity had 
rendered each more dear to the other thin in the hours of 
their grandeur and prosperity : never in his palace of 
^Vhilehall had Charles gazed on the proud and beautiliil 
features of his princess with such rapture as now, that be 
met ber, a restored exile, on this wild and desolate plain. 
" Henri," hie name of sndearment, " you biieg a gallrtt 
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array to welcome me ; it is more fitting you grant me admis- 
sion into your ranks as a fugitive prince. My poor forces 
cut a sorry figure compared with yours." 

'* It was right," said the Queen, proudly, " that the exile 
should return with power to claim her right, and not as a 
lonely fugitive. Is it not a gallant force, Charles, and nohly 
ofiicered ? — thanks to the efforts of my Lord of Montrose, 
for whom I must entreat your Majesty's favour and counte* 
nance." 

^^ Your request was needless for one of the most faithful 
ami devoted 6f my servants," said the King, as he kindly 
crreeted the Earl, who rode, proud of his charge, by the side 
of his Royal mistress : " thanks, however, for this fresh and 
timely service ; it shall not be forgotten." 

A vivid emotion came to Montrose's dark and sanguine 
features, as he expressed his perfect devotion to his Majesty's 
service, as if a presentiment of his future triumphs in the 
Royal cause had then crossed his thoughts. 

'''- You are come in the hour of need," said the King, 
glancing his eye over, the well-appointed force; "for, in 
truth. Lam hardly bested. — God grant you be the herald of 
victory to my arms, Hem-ietta ! and why should i doubt it ? 
This poor train is all I could summon to welcome your 
coming. Waller on one side, and Essex on the other, like 
two dark clouds, threaten everv moment to overwhelm me." 

"Then we will on," said the Queen ; *' every moment is 
precious. — But where is your brave Western army ? — they 
are not scattered, surely, before Waller ?" 

" No, they were victors," said the King ; " but their vic- 
tory cost them dear : here w one of their faithful leaders, 
whom I must present to your Majesty. — Colonel Trevanion, 
you have well served one sovereign ; you will not refuse 
doing homage to the other, — to one who will thank you 
more warmly even than myself" 

The latter sprang from his horse and knelt beside the^ 
palfrey of Henrietta, who fixed her eyes intently on his pallid 
countenance and elegant form, and held out her small and 
fair hand, which he pressed devotedly to his lips. 

" I have heard of your fight of Stratton," she said ; 
'^ 'twas one of the noblest services that brave men ever did 
their King." 

" Your Majesty forgets,*' said the Earl of St. Alban's, 
'^ Uiat pn the place of this happ^ meeting was held the gal- 



lant fight of last year, the first of your battles. You now 
stand oD the ground of Edgehill. There, od the lefi, is the 
spot where your Majesty charged and the rebels gave way -. 
some of their scattered weapons remain ihere even now.'' 

It was »s ihe Karl said ; and the singular circumetance of 
meetinff his Queen again on the very fielil of that HCtion, had 
wholly escQpeii <'barWa notice in the anlour of hia feeHngs. 
" You spevk truth, ^t. Alban'a," he said, loaking eagerly 
round; ^* it is even so. — HcnrieilH, see yt>a that rising 
ground on the lefl 1 There Rupert broke the led wing of 
the rebels, and lost the victory by his mad pursuit ainiitst 
the enf losuree in litint : their foot broke in on me while 
surrounded with a slender guard ; Lindcsay fell while de- 
fending me ; and the standard-bearer. Sir Edward Veraey, 
was killed &( my feet. The night was passed on this deso- 
late waste, without tent, shelter, or refreshmeni ; and the 
excessive cold was keener than the stroke nf the sword ; 
and, when morning dawned, we were a faint and dispirited 
host." 

The Queen gazed chi the field, the first, but not the moat 
successful of her husband, with intense curioHty ; and, put' 
ting her palfrey to a canter, rode to the rising ground on the 
\e(i, to survey it to greater advantage. It was a wild and 
waste ticene, on which not a tree or shrub grew, intersected 
by ditches and enclosures, amidst which rose the eminence 
of Edgehill. Many of ihe relics of the fight were still on 
the ground : scattered weapons, broken pieces of armi>ur, 
even still attested the long and sharp pursuit of Rupefi's 
cavalry A single and wretched dwelling stood on the 

' ground which the rebels had occupied ; il was that wherein 
the Earl of Lindesay, after being taiien, had died in the nighl 
for want of surgical aid, aud from the extreme aod cruel 
cold. Here the first blood had been drawn in a stricken 

_ field ; and the most painfijl emotions were miRgted witi 
those of a aiote exciting nature in their Majesties' minds, ae 
they regarded in silence the scene. Little time was given, ' 
however, to thoughts of this kind, as the waste now began : 
to be covered with people, drawn together by curiouty from 
the neighbouring town uf Eeinton and other places. The; 
quickly gatliered towards the spot ; the old and the young, ! 
the blooming peasant girl, as well as the aged matron haltinf ; 
painliilly along, eager to behold their sovereigns. Surround- j 
iDg tho riaiDg gio«i)di tbejr rent the aji with their tcfilans- ' 
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tiana. The Bpectacle, at this moment, would bava inspired 
U« moat wavering mind with loyal fflelingB. The fcir and 
gallant priDCCBS, who sat her horse wi(b admirable grace, 
Vis listening with a kindling eye as Cfaarlea painted out the 
various places of the erentliil fight. The Royal standard 
naved above Iheif heads, and behind was a train of nobles 
and chief officers ; while the fine body of troops the Quera 
bad brought stood in ranks on each aide. With a look in 
which sadness and exultation were strangely blended, the 
Elng, at last, bade the force put itseir in motion, and, placing 
liimself at ita bead, heside faia consort and her ladiea, the 
array moved on at a rapid pace towards Oxford. The 
shouts and a<:cUinatio[i9 of the people followed them over 
ike plain : Charles could not hide from himself, hoivever, 
the remembrance that these very people, when he retreated 
in evil plight from the field on the morning after the battle, 
1 few months before, had followed hiin with execrations and 
insults. 

" They were to me, at that moment, bitter as the curse 
of Shimei," he said to the Queen; " and now they are turned 



He was not aware that the star of his fortunes was even 
now inoBt propitious, and that, in the same hour he met 
Henrietta, Lord Wilmot gained a decisive victory over 
"'aller at Roundway, on the very day after he had led the 
libise from Oxford to relieve the town of Devizes. Never 
^as any thing more welcome and seasonable than this 
"blessed defeat," a» it was called, wliich entirely retrieved 
the wretched state of Charles's afTairs. 

Aa tliey drew within view of the city on the third morning, 
'He messengers despatched with the intelligence were seen 
approaching at their utmost speed, who brought the letter 
written by Wilmot from the field, which rendered this " a 
<iay of perfect joy to the King," who did not fail to believe, 
loat the coming of Henrietta, from which many of his 
iiohles had -augured ill, bad brought succeas and triumph 
along with it. 

As they drew nigh (he city, they were met by crowds 
I'ouring forth : it was evident that the foce of things waa 
entirely changed ; no more dark and discouraging rumours, 
^ and dejected faces in the streets, and the momentary 
'ooking for the enemy at the gates. Joy waa ip every 
•Countenance, and loyalty on every tongue. The Earl of 
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lissez, nho9e strong force had been, for several days, withi 

a {ev hours' distance, had suddenN, quite dishearteoed will 

the toss at Roundwa;, retreated, with a great loss of n 

to Ux bridge. 

re entering the gates, they were received by the c 
ties, and the order of the procession was arrange 
try into the City is termed, by the journal of the timi 
iScent and triumphant ;" the soldiers lined each side 
treets, and every house was thrunged with spectators 
idows were filled with well-dressed ladies, wbo tiatid 
thusiasm the return of the long absent and ill-tiieaieo 
; Sowers and garliinds were lavished on her head d 
riage moved slowly along, and handkerchiels wildlj 
while the acclamations filled the air. Among all 
and arlinired who were gathered on that day, tber^ 
w fairer or more attractive women than Henrietta 
itering on her thirty-fourth year, and with the fresW 
her beauty still unbroken by the calamities that Hi 
pressed heavily on her spirit. Her countenance haJ 
ed French character, and this abated, in the minds 
J, the influence her personal attractions would other 
ive gained her: the dark, sprightly, and wanderina 
I witching smile, and the air of levity, aa her enemid 
t which her friends mors justly deemed of gayeljj 
iliness, which a Ibreign court and education had earljj 
ed. There was in her features, however, a spin! 
ncety command, that put the spectators in mind ol 
f her renowned father, Henry the Fourth, to whom 
i a strong resemblance. Trumpets and loud musiq 
I as the procession passed along : the great pension- 
e first ; next the heralds and sergeants at arms ; then 
ef generals. Rupert and the Duke of Hichntond 
each side the coach that contained their Majesties. 
ere condemned, however, to stop about midway, and 
one of those ordeals to which Royalty, in its hap- 
loments, is sometimes exposed. Th^ town-clerk 
id on foot, and while the cavalcade stood still, he 
suitable and dignified speech, in tiis own eyes, ob' 
lorahle occasion ; which having finished, he presented 
«n with a purse of gold. Henrietta took the heavy 
ler small and beautiful hand, and thought, probably, 
loment, of the loss of her own jewels, which she had 
JoUand to raise a few thousand pounds for the King- 
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She retarned a gracious answer to the donor, vho was 
allowed to kiss the fingers that had clasped his gift, and the 
procession again advanced. At Christ Church it was le- 
ceived by the Vice Chancellor and the heads of houses in 
grand procession ; and at Merton College, where 
gress of the da; terminated, an oratioii was pronou 
a somewhat more eloquent and claanc strain than 
the loyal and devoted (own-cleric. A aoite of api 
had been hastily fitted up in Marlon College for thi 
tion and residence of the Queen ; and though less \ 
and royal in their air and anay ibhn Whitehall, thai 
long been her home, she entered them with a light i 
elated heart ; for the dawn of a brighter day had be( 
the "dark clouds of sorrow," ia hei husband's 
seemed to bave tolled away for ever. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" And eonrtly gmiiem bright 
The fancy inaj delight ; 
But never, never coo came kbu the hasit." 

Tn Herton College, the suite of apartments called t1 
den's lodgings had been prepared for the Queen, a: 
the Court might now be said to be established. Th 
passed the greater part of bis time there ; and her ii 
in the royal councils was so well known, that most 
generals and nobles were to be seen d^ly in atte 
Her late misfortunes had not in the slightest degrei 
her spirit, or abated the love of intrigue andfavouriti 
bad already wrought much mischief to the cause. H 
was well fitted, by nature and habit, to shine in an a 
like that now gathered around her, that might be 
called a select than a numerous or splendid one. 1 
order of the King's afikirs, the scantiness of his fi 
and the withdrawing of several nobles to the side 
Commons, had conspired to throw a partial gloom 
as conatraint, over the Ooifrt. Charles, (oo, appear 
more grace in the cabinet, and in the field also, thai 

Vou n.— M 
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in the circles of his courtiers. The mildness and evenness 
of his temper and manners, did not atone for their want of 
gayety and spirit. Unlike his more fortunate son, who suc- 
ceeded in disguising the utter worthlessness and hollowness 
of his heart under aii attractive outside, Charles had some- 
times the air of being out of his element even in the assem- 
blies of his own Court; and some eren^ thought that the mitre 
of the See of Rome would have sat more becomingly on his 
sad and severe brow than the crown of England. £ven the 
lighter passages of discourse, and even of wit, that he some- 
times attempted, never came with a free and courtly grace 
from his lips. This was caused partly by his occasional 
stammering, his slow and sententious utterance, and tl^at his 
melancholy eye oflen contradicted what the sweet smile in 
his grave and handsome features averred. There could not 
be a greater contrast in the manner and y spirit of two per- 
sons, than between their Majesties, as they stood side by side 
in the saloon of the Warden's apartments, courteously re- 
ceiving and answering the many compliments and congratu- 
lations of the courtiers. It was a few days after the victory 
of Roundway, and their happy return to Oxford, and each eye 
seemed bright, and each word confident, in the assembly. 
The number of ladies present was far fewer than that of 
cavaliers. Among them, however, were some of the finest 
and most elegant women of the age, who still looked on their 
Queen with attachment and admiration. 

The latter^ had not entirely consulted the tastes of the 
people to whom she was returned, in being accompanied by 
two French maids of honour, as they were now termed ; but 
in Holland they had been received with joy as early and wel- 
come associates ; and by the Marquis de Vieu Ville, a French 
nobleman who had rendered her important services in Holland. 
The former had been favourites of the young princess ere 
she had quitted the court of Versailles ; and, with little of 
the inconstancy or want of feeling for which their nation 
was often reproached, they hastened to their royal friend 
with eagerness during her transiejit. e)cile 4« Holland. The 
King had, a few years before, sudden!/%ent all his consort's 
foreign attendants back t^ their own land, in spite of her 
entreaties, on suspicion of their intrigues. 'Now, however, 
had she come with the whole French or Dutch court at ber 
heels, they would have been welcomed. The elder of these 
ladies was i)f the Queen's gwn age ; but her companion, 
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Mademoiselle de Viea Ville, the Marquises daughter, was at 
least five years younger. Unlike most of the women of her 
country, nature bad given her, in common with the princess 
she attended, a fair and delicate complexion. Such was the 
life and charm of her conversation, that a stranger did not 
for some time discover that a large, dark, and subduing eye, 
regular and finely expressive features, with a commanding 
figure, did not constitute absolute beauty. She had the 
manners and tone of feeling of a female of the highest rank^ 
ivith the advantage of having lived at court during the re- 
gency of Catherine de Medicis, a woman whose high in- 
tellect and aspiring spirit had^ no equals in any court of 
the age. 

The Court of Oxford could not but present, at this mo- 
ment, a rather singular contrast to the. brilliant and striking 
one of the Tuilleries, which these foreigners had lately left. 
Divines of every dignity and degree, from the bishops and 
vice-chaQcellor down to the fellow, were mingled with nobles 
and intriguing Or discontented courtiers, and a few of. the 
still loyal members of the Conmions. Rarely, however, had 
an assemblage of choicer spirits been gathered together in 
so confined a circle. Since the days of the Crusades, the 
character of the nobles of England had never shone forth so 
illustriously, as now, by their heroism in the 6eld, and their 
devotedness to the cause of their unfortunate master. 

The eye of the Queen wandered with the highest satisfac- 
tion over the brilliant crowd of brave and high-born men who 
now drew nigh to congratulate her return, [t was not every 
look and word, however, of flattery and welcome that ex- 
pressed the feeljngs of the heart. Henrietta knew this full 
well, and that many a noble wished her, from his soul, amidst 
the dykes and flats of Holland, rather than by her husband's 
side. Nearest to her person stood Jejrmyn, her chief favour- 
ite, afterward promoted, by her influence, to be Earl of St. 
Alban's. Many a malignant look was directed at this man, 
about whose intinrfacy with his mistress whispers already 
began to be afloat. It is more than probable that they were 
at this4)eriod perfeotly groundless, and that Henrietta's often 
,levity o£ manner and discourse gave-a handle to the slanders 
of her enemies. ^ « 

^ '^ Falkland," said the Q,ueen eagerly, as that nobleman 
approached, "it-gives me joy tii see our poor Court honoured 
by your presence : I deemed jrou were in thd North with 
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NevcaBtle ; we could ill spare you at this moment. I must 
present you to my friend Vieu Ville, to whom you are no 
stranger, for the fame of the flower of our noUea is as well 
known at the Tuilleries as in Whitehall." 

The latter coloured deeply as he replied, that he was too 
retired a being to enjoy so wide-spread a name. — ^^ Your 
Majesty knows," he said, '^ how dear my country dwelling 
and household gods have been to me, so that they have 
deemed me a monk rather than a courtier." 

^^ Ay, Falkland, that is true, and likewise that the attract- 
ive recluse has seduced many to forsake both the court and 
college to come to his solitude and hold converse with him. 
— Beware of this man/' she said to her companion ; " be- 
neath that calm and downcast eye and pensive smile there 
lurks a world of witchery ; not the less to be dreaded that 
his heart has hitherto been armour of proof against female 
charms, though he has roved through Italy and our own dear 
land." 

The fair foreigner gazed' earnestly at the man whose 
pra&es she had so oflen heard : he was thought too to be 
eminently* beautiful ; but hit sweet, thoughtful, melancholy 
features did not please her eye, and she soon turned it 
away. 

^^ Who is that noble-looking man," she asked, ^^ whose 
mien, if met with in a desert, you might swear was the image 
of a princely soul ?" 

^^ Ah ! that is the Oriental traveller, the gallant Carnar- 
von, " said the Queen, ^^ whose spirit would have better 
suited the age of chivalry than this degenerate one. He has 
travelled through Turkey, and Syria, and the sultry East, that 
have left the marks of their clime, as you see, on his sun- 
burnt and handsome countenance. He is just returned 
from the victory of Roundway, to which he mainly con- 
tributed." 

^^ Prince, you are welcome," said the Queen, with a bold 
tone, and a manner totally altered, as Rupert drew near ; 
^^ you are not fresh from the Roundway, I think ?" ' 

<^ I have been deeply engaged in the North, which pre- 
vented my having the honour of attending your Majesty on 
your landing." 

*^ It is an honour easily dispensed with," said the Queen, 
who could not bear Rubert, of whose influence and reputa- 
tion she was extremely jealous, and who often crossed her 
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designs. " And where does your Highness intend next ?— 
is it for the siege of Bristol or Gloucester ? — The latter, be 
assured, will prove another Troy. VVilmot, you se6, has got 
great fame in the open field. It was a noble fight, that of 
Round way." 

Rupert had long conceived a dislike to this nobleman, and 
his late eminent success had not diminished it. '^ It is not 
yet fixed," he replied, with one of his dark smiles, " where 
our next service shall be. Bristol must fall first, as it will 
quickly do ; and then the King ihtends to sit down before 
Gloucester: — -but if it prove another Troy to our arms, it is 
because there is another Helen in the strife." He then,bovved, 
and turned to speak to the King, by whom he was most gra- 
ciously received. 

Henrietta coloured to the brow, and cast a scornful glance 
at the retiring general. " That dark-faced and wary Saxon,'* 
she said to her companion, '^ has already done mischief 
enough to the cause ; and there he goes to hatch some more 
of his ill-starred plans, or spoil those of wiser heads by his 
boyish rashness in the ^eld. — But here is better metal," she 
continued, as Trevanion approached to kiss her band. — 
" Vieu Ville, I must make you acquainted with my brave 
Cornishman : this is he who stormed the hill of Stratton 
with a handful of followers, and drove the rebels like chaff 
before him. He is a domi-savage, as you see, and comes 
from an unknown land, a wild and desert promontory that 
juts into the Atlantic, and is lashed for ever with its waves. 
Yet the people can talk and light ; and he has actually found 
his way from his wild home to the Tuilleries, and has con* 
versed with our beloved mother." 

*' Have you, in truth, been , in the presence of Marie de 
Medicis?" said the lady^ in the sweetest tone of her voice, 
fixing, at the same time, an admiring look on the spirited 
and elegant features of Trevanion, still pallid from his 
wounds. 

"I have had the pleasure," said the latter, ** of seeing 
and conversing with the Queen Regent. There is such a 
resemblance, that When I look on her Majesty, I fancy her 
Royal mother is again before me." 

"You are right," flaid the lady; "there is a striking 
resemblance in the spirit and temper, as well as in the 
features : the same haughty eye and dignity of aspect *, the 
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same love of sway, embodied in a small, fair, and delicate 
form.'* 

" She is, in truth, a noble lady ; £he blood of her father 
seems to mantle in that delicate cheek, and his dominant 
spirit is in that wayward and imperious glance/' 

^' Name not that theme !" she replied, in emotion ; 
'^ speak not, I entreat you, of the ill-fated Henry ; the very 
mention of his name recalls each circumstance of the bloody 
deed : she was a child when it was done ; and I well re- 
member the horror that grew up with her, on any accidental 
mention of the deed. — It is strange — but whether from early 
fearful impressions, she believes that a fat^hty hangs over 
the house ; but let us call a more cheerful subject, — how 
liked you the French court ?" 

" I do not love your charmed palace or your gay city to 
excess ; it may be a want of taste." 

^^ Not love them 1" said the other, *^ mon Dieu ! but for 
the word of her Majesty, I should doubt your being a true 
knight : then you cleave still to your wild rocks, and see 
more beauty in the fierce waves that beat on them, than in 
our cascades, gardens, and statues ?" 

^^ I may not say that," he replied : ^^ 1 would not so soon 
lose your good opinion for ever. Gardens and palaces, it 
may be, please me less than the native magnificence of my 
- own land ; but the fair noblesse, the living forms of light 
and grace that dwell there, may never be forgotten ; they 
haunt the memory like splendid visions,-— ay, they. would 
turn my native wastes, did they wander there, into a lovely 
land." 

*^ Ah ! say you so ? — you are not wholly a barbarian then ; 
and you speak my own loved tongue with a pure accent, 
which few of your countrymen do." 

'^ He has not entirely the air of one," said the Queen, 
turning again towards them ; ^^ he made his escape in time, 
you see, Vieu Ville, from his western deserts : so must you 
not do from us, Sir John ; I will leave you to entertain my 
friend here, while I go to disturb Rupert's colloquy with 
his Msjesty, that has lasted long enough." 

She then addressed the latter, to whom the Prince was 
earnestly speaking. Charles turned from him instantly to 
his consort, with an expression of countenance that had 
more of the Adoration of a lover than the attachment of a 
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husband, and listened to her words as if they had been de- 
licious music to his ear. 

" Where is my Lord Wilmot V she said ; " I hear he is 
returned to the city, and wish to see him : surely be deserves 
the most honourable welcome after such a signal service. — 
If our Highness, perhaps, is better instructed as to his move- 
menta ; they have been rapid and resistless of late." 

Rupert's swarthy countenance seemed to kindle for a 
moment with anger and jealousy ; but he instantly repressed 
them ; for his uncle's calm and serene eye was on him. 
With the greatest courtesy he replied, that he would go and 
seek the Lord Wilmot, since it was her Majesty's desire. 

"It is not a meet hour now, Charles,'' she said gay ly, 
'' for deep councils or crooked plans, of which Rupert*s 
head is always full. — Is not this a gallant assembly around 
us ? See, these men*s looks are full of confidence and de- 
votion to the throne. A few weeks since, I was an exile in 
the vile region of dykes and ditches, treating with their plod- 
ding and sordid natives. — Ah ! St. Denis, save me from 
such a fate again ! The spirit of those Hollanders infects the 
very air, and floats sadly and heavily around them. Your 
letters to me, too, were full of dejection. Once more, thank 
heaven ! noble and applauding faces are around us, and the 
path to your throne is bright and triumphant." 

*' Let us not be too certain : I have learned," said the 
king, *^ to mistrust Fortune, so highly has she raised me one 
moment, but to cast me down more fatally the next. A 
few hours since, and never was crowned head more beset 
with thorns : each eye was turned on it in sorrow and 
despair. The people of this good city of Oxford are carried 
to and fro like a leaf in the blast, and now they deem me 
securely fixed on my throne. Already these heads of houses 
harass me about new dignities and privileges." 

At this moment the Vice-chancellor drew nigh, in his 
fiiU robes of ceremony, to, pay his obeisance to their Majes- 
ties, followed by a small train of poAly churchmen, whose 
full cheeks and goodly array showed that the hungry hand 
of war, amidst the spoliation of Lords and Commons, had 
spared their heritage. 

'< No more speeches or homilies, I trust," said the queen 
aside to Jermyn. ^* I vowed a silver chalice to St. Ursula, 
on the «bj of our entering, if she would preserve me from 
^uch another visitation." 
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The King listened with courtesy to the words of the 
Chaocellor, with whom he soon entered into a short dis- 
course, the fluent and sonorous voice of the divine contrast- 
ing strongly with the slow and sententious tones of the 
King ; and his reverend array, and full-wigged brow moving 
alternately towards the hght and brilliant figure of the Queen, 
whose accents at intervals broke on the dull and solemn 
sounds, like those of an iEoHan harp on the deep tones of 
the organ. Trevanion, in the mean time, had been entirely 
engaged with his fair associate, whose powers of conversa- 
tion he could not enough admire. During his residence in 
Paris, he had mingled in the society of several of the most 
engaging and beautiful women in the French court ; yet 
there was a brilliancy of fancy and a vein of eloquence in 
this foreigner, that he had never known before in woman. 
And these were so aided by the dark and conquering eye, 
and all the finished manner of a woman who has been lon^ 
accustomed to have homage paid to her charms. She art- 
fully turned the discourse to what she knew would be dearest 
to a soldier's heart, the freeing his native province from in- 
vasion, and the heroic death of his friend. To a stranger's 
eye it WQuld have been difficult to discern whose feelings 
were most engaged in the recital : the ardent Frenchwoman 
was struck by the deep emotion with which he spoke, and 
the resistless eloquence of his detail. ' Amidst the chivalry 
of her own countrymen, than which there could be none 
more gallant or famed, she had seen little of this generous 
and devoted attachment that was here so conspicuous. 

She looked again and again at the figure and features of 
Trevanion, and drank in each word that fell on her ear ; so 
much does deep feeling, simply and forcibly expressed, strike 
on the most thoughtless and dissipated mind. 

Their Majesties were soon after invited to honour the 
banquet prepared in the large and ancient hall of the college 
with their presence, 'where a separate table was prepared for 
them ; and the numerous company sat at the lower tables, 
as chance or fancy dictated ; nobles, courtiers, ministers of 
state, and church dignitaries, in glorious disarray, but all 
seeming to share in the exultation of the [i^esent moment, 
aided, no doubt, by the rich and substantial fare that loaded 
the board. The haughty churchman might well cast his eye 
around with complacency, at sight of the sovereigns of one 
of the most powerful kingdoms in Europe, seeking shelter 
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and hospitality beneath his roof: it was their best and 
favourite asylum in their hour of distress, as well as in their 
gleam of prosperity ; for of the nobles who were present, 
the greater part were more ready to shed their blood for their 
master ia the field, than they were to open their parses, or 
to offer their mansions and domains for his resting-place. 

It was evening : the banquet hall had already been some 
hours deserted, and the nobles and military leaders had by 
degrees dropped off; a few only, unwilling to quit the old 
and generous wines that continued to sparkle in the flagons, 
yet lingered behind. The evening being very^ sultry, the 
large and well-shaped garden, of the college was resorted to 
by some of the inmates. Few cared, however, at this mo- 
ment to seek the luxury and coolness of its shaded walks, 
in deference to a small group that was seen to pace to and 
fro beneath the ancient oak-trees. In this, the King might 
be easily distinguished by his quick movement. So rapid 
indeed was his pace, as was his wont, that his two attendants 
could with difficulty at times keep up with him, while he con* 
tinued to conv^srse with them at interrab. 

^^ So, Jermyn," said the King, ^^ you found the Dutch 
slow in their advances. Shame on their niggard spirits 1 that 
would not afford a loan to a crowned bead, tifft they had seen 
the sparkling of the jewels !— Noble-minded woman ! there 
is none like her . through Europe's wide extent. On what 
earthly throne, Jermyn, will you find such constancy — such 
resolve ?" 

^' Thrones, your Majesty, have seldom been the resting- 
places of unshaken love." 

^* Speak not of princes, Jermyn, but seek the more humble 
and domestic honies of the people, where fierce rivalries 
and courtly sorrows do not come. Do^s one of them hold 
a more devoted wife, a more impassioned spirit, that no re- 
verses can change, or storms destroy ? See you this oak ?" 
he said, striking with a small switch he held, one of the most 
ancient tenants of the grove ; ^^ As soon might the noble 
tree yield to that blow, as their King will yield* to the de- 
mands and daring pretensions of his people ; yet I would 
throw my sceptre to the winds, see the throne of the Stuarts 
trampled by the feet of obscure rebels, and go forth even as 
one of the servitors of this college — poor, friendless, and 
dependent — than give up her love, the star of my life, my 
joy in defeat, insult, and sorrow t They shall sever, us no 
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more — tbey shall no more break the bonds that God has 
joined. Wily, dark designers — you know where your arrow 
would pierce the deepest," 

" Belter, my poor King," thought Richmond, '' that you 
loved l&ss, or that the sea still parted you. Now will this 
invincible obstinacy of temper, that is like a shield of ada- 
mant between him and his people, yield in a monnent to the 
slightest humour of the Queen, like the -autumn leaf that 
falls at his feet. He'd rather lose another Edgehill than quit 
Henrietta's side for a day." 

^^ Look at this ancient pile," said Charles, stopping short ; 
*^ These dull and solemn walls and courts ; the rich, grove- 
like, and silent garden they enclose : think you this a blest 
seclusion, an enviable scene, my Lords : — jao cares or tumults 
— no waves or storms of life beaf here. Bv the crown of 
my fathers ! IM rather.be in the shock of battle, or a fugi' 
tive through my own realms, with the fiercest vial of wrath 
poured on my head — I'd rather be the lowliest peasant that 
cowers beneath his roof of reeds and wretchedness — than 
dwell alone ! — tbarr see the day and the night come, as they 
come here, and find me unmated, unloved, and drear as that 
withered oak, from which falls no shadow or life. What 
think you the woman merits, who, in a foreign land, amidst 
dangers and contumely, rallied succours for her husband's 
throne, and returned with a gallant force, resolved to dare 
even battle for his sake ? Had you seen her in that moment 
of triumph, Richmond, at the head of her troops, with the 
Royal standard waving beside her, you would have said, that 
what Margaret of Anjou dared for the love of power, the 
Queen dared for the love of me. — But hark ! my Lords,'' 
he added, in a more solemn tone, '^ it is the hour of evening 
prayer ; the deep tones of the organ in the chapel warn us 
of its arrival ." and taking off his hat^ he slowly ap}>roacfaed 
the place of worship, that opened by a narrow passage into 
the garden, followed by the two* noblemen, who exchanged 
glances with each other, that expressed little zeal for the ser- 
vice they could not escape. 

" This is quite irregular," said Richmond to the other, 
'* and a dangerous novelty to give way to. Sundays and 
Tuesdays I have always compounded for, as I marked a frowrn 
9n the King's face when I played truant ; but the evening 
after « b.anquet, and in this place of gloom ! — by St. George- 
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ril dofT my casque and plume for the cassock and full sleeves 
with the monu" 

" Then, my Lord, you will have pity on me," replied Jer- 
myn ; *^ morn and night sees the same eternal round of ex- 
ercises within the King's abode. Often have I returned 
with him from a long day*s hunt, weary and famished, and 
the board was (quickly crowned with a delicious repast. Ere 
a morsel touched his lips; or one drop of generous wine was 
quaffed, we were obliged to listen to the liturgy, read by a 
divine, whose dull, weary tones, deepened by a full meal, 
quickened our hunger and thirst into agony. Such is ever 
the King's custom, whose pious spirit would have suited 
better th^ days of the Crusades, than these degenei'ate days ; 
he leavcf^ St. Louis, or even Godfrey of Bouillon, far behind." 

''*' But the latter was a conqueror, and had a hero*s soul,'' 
said Richmond dryly, as they entered the chapel. 



CHAPTER XV. 

** Long lost to all but memory's aching sight, 
It points out every ray 
Of hope and peace weVe lost upon the way !" 

MOOAK. 

Henbietta might be said to be occupied somewhat simi- 
larly to her nobles, but with greater zest perhaps, in an inner ^ 
and lody apartment in the Warden^s lodgings, that looked 
out on the garden, and whose massive and embrasured win- 
dows were almost shrouded by the thick foliage of the trees 
without. This she called her oratory. The symbols of her 
faith were there, for the first time, no doubt, within the hal- 
lowed precincts of the Warden's lodgings ; — not but that the 
noble resident deemed the latter ennobled by the array that 
was now tastefully disposed alround. On a table, beside a 
richly-illumined missal, were laid a golden crucifix, and a 
small painting of the Virgin,. that seemed, by its antique hue, 
to be valued more for its intrinsic virtues than for the ridfi^ 
ness of its ornaments. The Queen unclasped a gold t^hain 
from around her neck, and placed a small image, exquisitely 
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carved in ivory, before her. ^* It is long since these eyei^i 
have dared to gaze on thee ; since sunrbe, amidst these he< ^ 
retics and churchmen, thou hast been to me as a forbiddei » 
thing. But my mother counselled me well not to offen< ^i 
these hardened men» or risk, like Mary Stuart, the loss of i^ 
crown, by thrusting hallowed things rashly before them.-^. 
Hark ! already the sounds of their worship come from beloW| , 
and Charles is there, kneeling amidst his wavering subjects.! 
and faithless nobles, devout as St Antony in the desert^ 
while they are plotting fresh desertions. — Such is heresy ! , 
never to be trusted.'' 

At this moment a gentle knock was heard at the door, 
and the Marquis de Vieu Ville entered, accompanied by his, 
beautiful daughter. The former was a man far past the 
prime of life, of a severe and impressive character of coun- 
tenance, from which the long experience he bad had} in 
courts had not taken its openness and candour. ICs white 
hair fell thinly over his temples ; but his figure was still erect 
and firm, and the dimness of age had not yet touched his. 
large and clear eye. Strongly attached to the Queen from 
hereditary feeling, and a tri^ and keen observer of the cha- 
racters of men, he had timely warned her of many of the 
evils which her imperious and intriguing disposition had 
precipitated. Even now, in her failing and wavering for- 
tunes, he had come with her, resolved to abide the issue of 
the strife. He had rendered the Queen important services 
in Holland ; and what gave him yet more influence over her 
mind, was his having passed the greater part of his life in the 
court of her parents. The evening being sultry, the Queen 
had laid aside the head-dress she had worn at the banquet, 
and her very light and luxuriant hair fell on her snowy 
shoulders, and her eye was turned thoughtfully to the mas- 
sive window, through whose shroud of foliage the rays of the 
setting sun struggled to find their way. The traces of sorrow- 
were on her cheeks, or rather of wounded and harassed 
feeling& In one hand she clasped the golden crucifix 
strongly, as if seeking there for aid which she knew she had 
not in herself, while her small rich lips were closely com- 
pressed. 

" You are come in good hour. Marquis," she said, ^^ you 
a e ever a fiiend in need-^the only one the Queen of £ng- 
1 id can now boast, who is not swayed by evil counsellors 
Of ambitious nobles." 
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^' The sweetedt employment the decline of my life can 
know," said the former, " is to devote it to your Majesty's 
service, as its youth has been to that of your ancestors." 

^^ Pity, Marquis, that the flowers should have been reaped 
early, and the sharp thorn alone reserved for your gray 
hairs!— And for me, St. Denis ! ere the flush and pride of 
youth are departed, ogres and ills rush on me like a torrent, 
enough to turn these tresses white, and dim the eye that has 
calmly looked death in the face.** 

** Now do your Majesty's words do you more wrong even 
than the most barbed ones of your subjects. Time, instead 
of withering, has bidden that form and face gather added 
bloom and vigour from the storms that environ them. 'Tis 
the fate of ydur house, Princess, that their high qualities 
should alone be proved by the stern hand of adversity." 

^' I know it well, and have battled with the storm with a 
spirit as enduring as that of my husband : but these accursed 
plots and machinations that are continually at work ; these 
false friends that flit round the field like birds of evil omen 

Know you that it is decided the detested siege of 

Gloucester should be formed ?" 

^< It is so intended, I have heard, but no| fi$ed till another 
council is held." 

*^ And that council. Marquis, will meet fully primed and 
prepared, at l^ast the majority of them, to show the wisdom 
and expediency of this measure, that will prove (he ruin of 
the Royal cause. I have opposed it by every argument and 
persuasion ; I have entreated the King not. to employ the 
flower of Ids force, at this critical moment, in a long and 
useless siege. Seldom has he thus withstood my words ; 
but .those of my enemies have been before me, and have 
warped his better judgment. — Curse on their hollow-heart* 
ednessl" she continued. ^' Jermyn warnedme pf their poweti 
as well as their will, to work mischief." 

^^ Does Jermyn always speak truth, your Majesty T* said 
the nobleman : ^' my knowledge of men deceives moi if he 
is not, as well as those he arraigns, a deep and dark intriguer, 
whose smooth aspect and words belie the workings of the 
heart." 

** You presume too much. Marquis!" said the Queen 
colounng: ^* You are not ignorant of the services he has 
rendered me, and that he has ever been the zealons and40* 
votedadherent of his Queen." ) ^ 

Vol.. II.— N 
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^'If I presume," said the nobleman firmly, '^'tis on ni]? 
long and tried Bervices to your Royal house. My fidelity 
to the illustrious father urges me to say to the daughter, 
Princess, mistrust this man, who comes with the subtlety 
and seduction of the serpent, to cloud the happiness and 
fair fame of the being he ought to venerate : banish him 
jfrom your presence ; — the world, youHIVIajesty, is ever harsh 
and cruel, where the loveliness of a princess is equal to her 
lofty rank : — Elizabeth passed her reign, even single, with 
little reproach ; but Mary Stuart, for a short time the ruler 
of her own land, gathered calumny at each step of her 
eventful life." 

The ^ueen, as the Marquis was speaking, had risen from 
her seat and paced violently through the room : she conld 
not but feel respect and even ^yre for the speaker ; but it 
was the first time the truth had been so plainly told her. She 
had become attached, she could not hide it from herself, to 
thiff favourite courtief ; and yet when writhing beneath the 
Bitterness of other disappointed feelings, such an attack at 
the present moment seemed both poignant and ill-timed : 
her imperious temper came to her aid. — ■" Saint Denis ! 
have I not suffered enou^ real scorn and deep humiliation 
at the hands of my people, that I should now consult every 
breath of calumny or praise (hat is wafted from their rebel- 
lious mouths ? Who forced me into exile, and bade me part 
firom husband and children, though that parting cost tears of 
blood ? Where is my crown and sceptre ? — Go to the fields 
of Edgehill and Lansdowne, and seek them, scattered 
amidst tlie bones of the few noblemen who died to defend 
them. And now, have I a throne, a home, a resting-place ? 
Many of my subjects have mansions of beauty and splendour, 
but none waits the coming of the Queen. To-day, a guest 
with her subjects ; and to-morrow, perchance an outcast. — 
Oh, Navarre ! Navarre ! to what is thy haughty house 
fallen ! — No, I will not banish the faithful Jermyn, to please 
a fickle and ungrateful people." 

'^ Oh t why does heaven, when it gives a soul and form 
that can make Royalty glorious, withhold the prudence that 
would make it loved ?" said the courtier. ^< So would her 
father have spioken, perhaps ; but alas ! )ie had both the fear 
tod fl^e6tion of his peoj>le." 

^* And Thave neither, Vieu Ville, you would say :-^he it 
80. Had Charles been early governed by my {counsel, the 
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Commons bad been humbled and broken-^tuid 30 tbejr diall 
be now ! — Santa Maria ! that I could s^e these proiid rehek 
sappliant at my feet, as the burghers of Calais were to tlioae 
of the thffd Edward !" 

*' It cannot be," he replied : " this is mere delurion— the 
^ very blindness of pride and power, or rather the quenchless 
thirst of them. — Your father battled long for his kingdom, 
and -gained it at last by conciliation alone, — by sacrificing 
his own will to that of the League. Were you and your 
Royal husband's heart more soflened and humbled, peace 
might yet shine on these distracted realms, and the palace 
gates fly. open to receive their sovereigns." 

^^ Ay, shorn of all that makes sovereignty dear— a mere 
mockery of power.—rGod defend the right I but never will I 
counsel bina to yield to their demands." 

'* Then will you too surely prove^ ill-fated Princess, the 
fulfilment of your own words. — Look at that portrait," he 
sai'dy drawing from bis b6som a small one of Henry the 
Fourth ; ^' the image of my loved and renowned master : 
that eagle eye tells his daughter to beware of kingly pride ; 
that haughty brow warns her to pur no trust but in the love 
of her people." 

The Queen clasped her hands passionately together, and 
fixed her gaze on the countenance, as if its features had 
thrown a momentary spell over her. 

^^ My murdered father ! how like, O God, how like him ! 
What a history of perished power and glory is in that fated 
look ! E?ven at their summit — even in their full harvest, to 
be so foully—" 

*' Why, why did you show her that portrait ?" said the 
younger lady.— " Look no longer on it,- your Majesty^ I 
beseech you." 

^^ He foresaw it," said the Queen more wildly, ^^ but could 
not escape ; night and day it haunted him, the uplifled knife 
— the thrilling blow, — ' Oh, take me hence^' said Henry ; 
' they will murder me here in Paris.'— But, Vieu Ville," she 
added with frightful solemnity, ^^ they could not save him ! 
Fortia, with his guards ; Sully with his gray hairs — all, all 
his devoted army rallying round their conquering King, cmld 
not arrest the bloody— You saw him — tell me--^but I 
know you'saMT them ; the murderer and the sacrifice — " 

" Why would your Majesty know ?" said th^ noblemaR) 
now almost regretting what he bad done. " 1 did see my 
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aoble master, when he breathed no more, laid, a cold and 
sealed form in the saloon, whence an hour before he had 
parted full of triumph : and beside him, the demon by whom 
he fel^Ravaillac!'* 

The Queen shrieked at the sound, and sat down, and 
wept with the weakness of an infant. ^^ It is a dreadful 
name !" she said : ^^ when a child, it was never uttered in 
my hearing but I felt a horror that could not be calmed. 
There was something deeper and more warning in the feel- 
ing : and now — now I see. its truth! Yes, in that childisli 
dread there was the presage of a doom ! that the bloody 
steel should rend the daughter's as well as the father's 
throne. — Say not that it is false, Emilie ; say not that these 
are chimeras. It will c(>me I On the mother let it fall ! — 
O Santa Maria ! — on the King — but not on the children T^ 

^^ Be calm, my Princess, my loved and early friend," said 
the lady ; " do not, I implore you, give way to tliese illu- 
sions, which will lay prostrate the strength of your mind. 
Ah ! why did the Marquis show you the picture ?" 

" There was no other way," he said, " to bring that im- 
perious spirit to cooler "and wiser views. I remember her 
early terror of this theme ; and well I know the proud house 
of Medicisf, — it will break rather thari bend.** 

^* Break, but not bend ! It was justly spoken, Marquis,*' 
said the Queen, her sorrow yielding to the native pride of 
her character, and gazing with more firmness at the portrait 
which she still held in her hand. — ^* Oh. Henry, Henry ! did 
that eagle eye still beam with the lightning of command, 
they dared not oppress thy daughter' thus ! Were those lips 
unsealed, what curses, what burning words would they pour 
forth ! The waves would not stay the avenger's footsteps, 
any more than did the walls of Paris or Ivri. At the head 
of his army, Navarre would come : he made Austria trem- 
ble like the autumn leaf; Spain lavished her gold to avert 
his wrath ; and would he not cleave the passage to my 
throne, and set me there with his red hand ?" clenching the 
small white hand that she slowly raised. — ^^ Alas ! ray fa- 
ther !*' she continued, ader a pause, ^^ knowest thou on 
whom thy dark eye is bent ? — who drinks in that fiery glance, 
as if there were hope and triumph there for ker ? No throne 
is near her — no princely dais above her head. — Henrietta of 
l^edicia and J^iavarre is. wronged — slighted — queenless !•-* 



Queexdeas 1 did I say ? Weave round me rtther okjr ft* 
rent's bloody abroad : — strike — strike deep and tkrilUBgly 
at the bosom of the Queen ! Bat^ sp help me God atid St. 
Denis ! no hand shall uncrown these temples ; no finger 
shall ever point and say, ^ Show m^rcy and spare ber^ for 
she is a Ring's daughter !' '' 

* ^^ There spoke the spirit of Henry,^' said the fiobleman, 
gazing with admiration at his Royal mistress ; *^ but there is 
a time to conquer, and a time to yield : tfae latter is now 
your policy. You have not, Princess, the conquering armies 
or the well-filled treasuries of your father at your back." 

^* True," said the Queen ; ^< but I have the deathless 
glory of being his daughter, and of such a model— so to live 
and djip 1 To die ! no, no ! Take that portrait away, and 
offer it to my view no more ; for, oh ! there are other feel- 
ings, other ties beside those of pride and heroism, tliat bid, 
me live, and bid me yield to these stern, harsh men — ay, 
even court their smiles. — My children, my loved and beau- 
ful children! for your sakes the mother must forget the 
Queen, and the daughter of Navarre — " 

'^ And will consent to be the friend of her people/ the 
guardian of their rights, and leave ambition to her ser- 
vants," said the Marquis, firmly. 

^^ There is nothing so sweet as a mother's love," said the 
Queen, scarcely heeding the interruption. ^^I have tried 
that of power — the flatteries of courts*— the leading of 
armies Iiave also been mine : but what have these been to 
the joy, when my children have rushed around me, ai^d their 
smiles and tears have made sorrow and insult sweet ? They 
were my world, 'Marquis, when Charles was afar, battling 
for his crown." • •• 

At this moment steps were heard in the salooh without, 
and the voice of the King could be easily distinguished. 
Henrietta calmed her emotions, strove to assume an appear- 
ance of composure, and even of cheerfulness, knowing that 
the mien of her husband instantly took its character from 
her own ; and opening the door of her oratory, she ad- 
vanced to meet him. The scene was somewhat striking : — ' 
the lofty apartment, on whose walls were thickly carved the 
ancient arms of the college, was brilliantly lighted. Charles 
was surrounded witii several of his nobles and oncers, with 
whom be seemed io be in earnest conversation; and the 
Queen approached, Attended only by the Marquis and his 
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daughter : and there wae something in her eye and manner, 
as she glanced at the circle of courtiers, that seemed to say> 
^^ Plot as you will, I shall overturn all your plans.^' 

^* You are come in a happy moment," said the King, with 
a slight embarrassment, ^Uo assist in this our council, which, 
in truth, is somewhat hastily and irregularly formed : but 
time is precious, especially now that victory sits on our 
banners ! Rupert sets out shortly for Bristol, which cannot 
hold out long ; and then, it is our opinion, that the siege of 
Gloucester t^ instantly formed — it may be, that I shall com- 
mand it in person . " 

The Queen saw clearly that this disastrous measure, as it 
proved in the sequel, was almost decided on. It was well 
that her feelings had already been softened by the previous 
scene ; but indignation flashed from her dark eye. 

^^ It needs not my opinion*" she replied ; ^^ at this mo- 
i|ient, which your Majesty terms happy, but which I deem 
ominous of every ill." 

" You know, Henrietta," said the King mildly, " you arc 
but just arrived in the kingdom, and cannot judge so well of 
the present state of things, as those who have been ever 
present on the theatre of war. — It is the opinion of our 
most experienced officers — " 

^^Is it the opinion of all t" she replied; *<6f Rupert; 
Pembroke, and Richmond, I do not doubt ; and of the Mar- 
quis also, who does not dislike sieges. What say^Falkland 
and Wtimot ? If ei[quisite talent and recent success give 
men's opinions weight, theirs should possess it. — What say 
you, my Lords, of this measure ?" 

Falkland, in brief but decided tertns, expressed his dis- 
sent from it, as fraught with ill-timed delay : but Wilmot« 
whether he feared the more powerful noblemen around him^ 
or to oppose what he knew to be the King's wishes, spoke 
in doubtful and indecbive terms. 

S^ I like a bold and fearless speaker," said the Queen, 
^^ and there is one whose opinion I should be glad to hear ; 
who, though lately come to the Court, has already, if 1 
guess right, some influence with your Majesty. It is that 
brave Cornishman who attended you to Keinton." 

'^ Most willingly," said Charles ; " for he has lately seen 
much service ; besides his being now the chief leader of 
the Western force.— ^Trevanion, we entreat your opinion on 
this subject : though wisdom dwells with gray hairs, I have 
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often found it in the open bearing and devoted loyalty of 
youtfa. Are your Cornish troops used to sieges ? they have 
the name of good marksmen." 

The latter coloured slightly at being thus addressed, in the 
midst of men so much more experiencedi as well as more 
celebrated than himself: he marked tljie half-surprised 
glances of some of tlie courtiers, as well as the anxious and 
approving look of the Queen. He began to speak with 
modesty, and with the eloquence for which he had been 
distinguished in the House, his sentiments with respect to 
the proposed enterprise ; then of the operations in- which he 
had borne a share ; how fierce and successful he had ever 
seen the Royal forces m assaults in the field, as at Stratton 
and Lansdowne ; ^* But it is plain,'* he said, ^* their strength 
withers, and their impetuous valour fades in the trenches ; 
in the slow, protracted, wasteful sieges of fortified places, as 
this of Gloucester is like to be, where there is a numerous 
garrison, strong defences, and a disloyal people. Should 
your Majesty deem it right to attack the troops of Essex — 
they are dispirited and in full retreat, and no other arniy re- 
mains betweer^this and your capital. Had my friend Gran- 
ville lived, thus would he have counselled your Majesty — to 
inarch, but not to intrench ; to pursue your disheartened 
rebels with troops flushed with recent victory, who look to 
see the Royal banner advance to Whitehall, rather than 
wave idly and wearily before the walls of Gloucester, till 
Essex and Waller shall come back to the rescue !'* 

As Trevanion spoke thus boldly, the e^ect of his words 
on the hearers was very difierent. Charles listened with 
some emotion, noways displeased at the freedom of his 
officer. 

A few of the nobles, in particular Maurice and his bro- 
ther Rupert, regarded him with looks of jealousy and dislike, 
which he returned with haughty indifference. The eye of 
Henrietta lightened with pleasure as she loudly expressed 
her approbation of the words of the young commanded 
<^ l4ike the others of his own land, rough, but true as steel ; 
1 wish your Majesty had more such native specimens, rather 
than the false stones that glitter, but are not faithful to the 
touch. — His words ring like truth.'* 

^^ They do so," said Charles hesitatingly ; ^^ but he has 
seen little service in the way of defence. This thing must* 
not be rashly done, however.— We have heard, Colonel, that 
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the Westem forces are expert in the use of attilluy, &ob 
their long experience in nuniiiB V' 

" The; are considered so, your Majesty : but their ser- 
vices have hitherto lain more in the open field." 

" Then you ahail so9n have an opportunity of proving 
your words : our couain Rupert, here, goes to ansiJt Bris- 
tol in a few days ; and you will command one of the dnisioiiE 
under him, with, the rank of General : we deem a colonetc} 
too slight a rank for aervicea lilie yours." 

"Never was rank more worthily beatowed," said the 
Queen, as Trevarion eipresaed his delighted thanks and 
homage for this new proof of his aovereign's regard. 

" Strange," he thought within myself, " that the honours 
1 panted for so long, should now be showered thus thickly 
on me." 

"And now, my Lords," said the King, observing the still 
anxious and unquiet look of hia consort, " enough of wan 
and councils : this has been a busy day, and the night dn.m 
on apace — Goodnight, and reat to your Lordships." 

The courtiers then quitted the saloon, leaving their Ml- 
jeaties alone. The King paced two or three timea alovly 
through the ajiartment, and then sat down beside his consorl. 

*' How sweet it is, Henrietta," he said, aflcr a pause, " to I 
throw aside, but for an hour, the troubles of Royalty, and bu 
aa though sceptre and crown were but shadows — blest witii j 
the sacred calm, the <tear enjoyment of domeaUc life. How 
bushed is every thing around us now ; no voice or fooifoll ' 
is heard within these solemn walla ; the -sounds of prayer I 
are ceased — it seems as a dream to me, that my kingdom 'm 
rent with alarms', and that blood flows at the very tbresholilb ' 
of my' people." | 

" It is a fearful dream," said the Queen ; " and, Chsrief, 
if you would have the waking bright and glorious, the bantlF , 
must not be folded to slumber, or the eyes closed in detusiie 
security. How happy was our life ore these broils begao '■ 
our children, did not they grow in beauty and affection ever; 
lay before our eyes ? and their heritage, their wide an'l 
iriucelf heritage, was untouched V 

"Itiatrue," said the King sadly: "would that those 
lours were come again ! Vet there is left me one gift thai 
rarth shall never snatch from my arms again 1 Christendom 
Kiasts not so fair a woman aa my lovely Queen, my heroic 
ienrietta. I would not part from these tight tresses again,'' 
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weaving one of them playfully round his finger, << that droop 
so wearily on their snowy resting-place, nor lose the glance 
of that rich dark eye, not for the Stuart's heritage. My 
ivife ! there is a charm in that name far greater than in ^ my 
people* — * my empire ;'— ay, when the name is joined to a 
form, a face, a soul, such as thine, Henri ! In the words 
of Scripture, I often said, ^ My soul is weary of desiring her ; 
why tarry the wheels of her chariot ? why linger the feet of 
my love in a foreign land.' *' 

^^ Is it well, is it kind, then, Charles,* to refuse the first 
boon I have asked since my return ?" 

*' What is that ? what have I refused ?" 

^*' This detested measure of Rupert's ; these fresh pro- 
posals from the Commons, merely to deceive : let the one be 
abandoned, and refuse to listen to the other. When in Hol- 
land, I listened to no voice but my husband's interest and 
honour." 

^' True, noble woman ; I have been hasty : this shall be 
thought of again. Yes, Gloucester shall be given up," said 
Charles, yielding to the Queen's ascendency over him. 
^' Do not, I pray, disquiet your thoughts about it. What is 
any such city? — what is Pembroke, or Hertford, or my 
nephews, to the clouding the smiles, or the rendering the 
spirit of my Henri unhappy ?" 

^^ Is it so, that you have promised a written answer, and a 
favourable one, 'tis said, to-morrow, to this new proposal of 
the Commons ? It is hasty, Charles, surely. It is not yet 
too late to change this purpose." 

^^ But I have given my word," he replied, " to satisfy these 
men in writing, on a material. point, which I have hitherto 
seen in a harsher light ; and they will look for its fulfilment, 
without doubt." 

^^ But words given hastily are not always binding, parti- 
cularly on kings. Remember the often crooked and deceit" 
ful dealing of the Commons towards you. — You have not 
ever been thus scrupulous in treating with them." 

^^ True : I have often considered," said the yielding prince, 
^^ that mental reservations afe lawful. My enemies reproach 
me with them : but with subjects in arms against their 
anointed prince, contrary to the law of God, and guided by 
such subtle and able men, we must sometimes use the wily* 
ness of the serpent. They shall have their answer with the 
morn. I said it should be satisfactory. It shall be so to 
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nie : if not to them, 'twill te the fiiolt of their rebellious 
minds." 

*^ 'Tis justly said, Charles 13tuart, as these rude men call 
you," said the Queen playfully. '^ Do you not feel elated at 
the splendour of your situation t Look, how the taper^s 
light floats on the gloomy chamber : fancy that those old 
college-arms on the dull drear walls are the Royal arms ot 
the Stuarts ; and those pictures, with the red, round face, 
leaden eye, and heavy frown, beneath heavier wigs ; see you 
not there the features of the Medicis» the Bnurbon, and 
Scotland's kings t — Ah! St. George and St. Denis, our 
patron saints ! if ye yet wander through this nether world, 
the shadow of your protection will never find us, where 
churchmen are our Royal guards, prayers our rallying cry, 
and lone cells and dreary halls our rampart and battlement !' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

^^ What lack w* here to crown our bUas, 
While thus the pulse of joy beats hi^h : 
Court not that lady's smile or kiss ; 
My he«rt, O Ronald ! bleeds for thee. 

Untouch*cU the harp began to ring. 

As softly, slowly op'ed the doo/ ;> 
And shook responsive every string. 

As fight a footstep press'd the floor." 

800TT. 

A FEW days subsequent to the last scene, the city of Bris- 
tol was stormed by the force under Rupert and taken, but 
with cdtisiderable loss on the part of the assailants, among 
whom was j^lain, with other officers of note, the young and 
gallant Sir Nicholas Slanning: This was one of the most 
timely ai)d epiinent services tha Prince achieved during the 
war : it struck a great panic into the Parliament ; and had 
it been instantly followed up by a rapid and bold advance 01 
the army, the tide of success would have turned entirely ^ 
favour of the King. A garrison was placed in the city, an<^ 
the chief officers returneid to the Court «t Oxford, where 
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ttiey vfetB moat graciously received. It might have been 
thought, by the apathy that now fell on the councils and pro- 
ceedings of the King, that the Commons were already 
nrostrate at his feet. 

Trevanion had commanded one of the divisions at the 
-lege, and reaped fresh laurels by his conduct and that of his 
troops. He now saw, with bitter and impatient feelings, 
'.vhich were shared by many of the other commanders, that 
the war was assuming another character, and that the active 
and onward operations in the field were for the time at an 
end. Had he consulted only the enjoyment of the present 
moment, he would have wished that the tide of war might 
never more approach the Court, where he found himself 
advancing in favour every day. A few, weeks only, had 
seen him knighted, a general, and honoured with the per- 
sonal intimacy of his sovereign. His long-cherished hopes, 
delayed even to the sickening of the heart, were accom* 
plished, and he began to taste in its fulness, also, the sweet- 
ness of rank and command. No longer exposed to the 
imperious pretension? of men whom he despised ; the cold 
neglect, the cruel and injured feelings he had knowu on the 
eve of the battle of Laiisdowne, were passed away, never 
to return. He had probably not known the character of his 
own mind : the fiery dream of ambition that had so long 
])03sessed it, could not lightly, suddenly depart ; this had 
been blended too deeply with every thought, hope, and ima- 
gination. And now, in the ill-starred Court in which he 
eagerly mingled, amidst so many warring pretensions. and 
selfish claims, from a falling crown and a^ fated * prince, that 
dream grew more restless and impassioned every day. If, 
in the battle-field, it had fevered his spirit more than the 
trumpet^ sound or cannon^s flash, in the present golden and 
tlattering scene, it was like the ^^ heat that consumed by day, 
and the drought by night." It was not fed only on visionary 
things ; for his patent of nobility, as is well known, was 
already made out, by the title of Lord Trevanion, of Strat- 
ton, and only awaited the Royal signature ; but this wife still 
delayed. The smiles of beauty, too, were joined to those 
of Royalty, to rivet these feelings. He was oAen in the 
society of the daughter of the Marquis ; and while he 
listened to her voice, and gazed on her attractions, the senses, 
if not the fidelity of the heart, yielded to the fascination. 
^he admired and loved the accompHshed and successful 
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soldier ; and the Queen saw with pleasure, in this intimacy, 
a sure meaner of attaching to her interests the chief leader of 
the Western forces, whose influence and voice, in the cabals 
and disunions that frequently agitated the Court,, could not 
fail to have weight. Trevanioa was also induced mojpe assi- 
duously to cultivate the society of this fajr foreigner, as he 
well knew her ascendancy with her Royal mistress, on whose 
words, at present, preferment and honour seemed to hang. 
Time, iu a scene of such high excitement, often, in a few 
days, does the work of years on the spirit and character ; 
and Trevanion, in his more reflective moments, sooietimes 
recoiled from the insatiate feelings that rushed in a torrent 
over his mind. There were moments when the warning 
words of her he loved came witheringly back ; and then he 
felt intensely there was nothing in this Court to compare 
with her constancy and purity of affection ! But this en- 
chantress of the Court was daily before his eye, dwelling on 
his exploits, painting his future career in glowing colours, as 
well as her own influence with the Queen ; then passing to 
the chivalry of her own land, of which she told many a wild 
and stirring tale. 

Days and weeks fled away in the mean time, and no suc- 
cessful movement — no signal exploit marked the Royal arms. 
But a change soon came, and a disastrous one, on the face 
of affairs, as well as on the spirit of the Court. Ere this ' 
arrived, however, the Queen gave a fete to the Court, as i 
splendid as the reduced finances and resources would alio\^ I 
it. It was a sultry evening in the end of August, and ibe i 
apartments uf her Majesty were filled hy a brilliant assem- | 
'}ly ; but the triumphant aspect it had worn a few weeks | 
ijefore, seemed in some measure faded. I 

'^ I wish from my soul,*' said the veteran Baskerville to 
his commander, '^ that my eyes once more looked on their 
native hills, where the river Tamar ran before my door, and 
I thought my campaigns were ended for ever !" 

The latter was standing listlessly in one of the recesses 
ibrmed by the ancient windows, with an expression of deep 
dejection on his features. ^< Are you then tired of the cause ?'^ 
he replied; ''or are your gray hairs weary of what yoQ> 
toved so well in youth — the trumpet's sound, and the rapid 
march t They call on us no more, as they did once, Bas- 
fterville." 

** And for that reason do I long that my home was befoit 
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. « 

me now, to leave it no more. I never wept for thought of 
It amidst the fevers and fens of Holland ; bu^ this idle play 
of war sickens me, and someltfiing at my heart warns me its 
end is not far ofi*^ It suits not your mood either, General, 
if I may judge ^y your eye and bearing : they are not bright, 
frank, and happy, as formerly ; the mildew of this vain Court 
is on them, and its canker is entered into your soul." 

"• You use, as is your wont, Baskerville, the freedom of 
age," said Trevanion. 

" You say right," said the old man ; " that my hairs are 
gray in war, and it matters little where they are laid for ever. 
But it is not thus with you, General ; you are the hope of 
our force, and its pride, too, now that he,-" his eyes filling 
with tears, ^* is gone. — WouH to God that I slept beside 
him ! — I have watched your career from the march from 
Launceston to the present hour, and the bravery that bore 
you at last to the full meed of success. And is pot that 
meed sufficient ? Your chosen friends were slain ere they 
reached it : you have fame, rank, and the smiles of princes, 
for which so many pant but cannot gain. But you are play- 
ing the game of ambition, Trevanion ; not in the stricken 
£eld, where glory alone can follow it, but in the wily, dark, 
and changing policies of a Court, governed by a woman, and 
torn by the dissensions of profligate and interested nobles. 
Sir Beville would not have done thus !" 

Trevanion started at the name ; a deep blush crossed his 
features ; he took the hand of the veteran in his own, when 
he heard his name called in one of the sweetest tones, that 
had been long familiar to his eajr. *' Why linger you here. 
General ?" said the Countess de Vieu Ville, laying her hand 
on his : ^^ the demon of ennuU I believe, possesses the Court 
this evening ; no buoyant spirits^ no sallies of ^it are abroad ; 
and gallantry itself lies slain, ere the walls of Gloucester are 
shaken ; so you must come and enliven the little circle yonder 
around the Queen." — He bowed a glad assent, and instantly 
followed her. '^ 

Baskerville looked af];er him for a moment, and then turned 
with bitterness away. '* Would that his foot had never trod 
this cursed ground,", he said ; ^^ that his lips had never 
breathed this corrupted air, or that he had died on the soil he 
defended ! See, there is more charm in that siren's words, 
than in the waving of his banner. On thee, too, my Royal 
master, are turned hollow smiles and silver sounds, both of 

Vol. II.— O 
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dame tnd aoble : had the tented field been his home, instead, 
of this idle roof, the crown had ere this been firm on bis 
brow." 

Around Henrietta was gnthered a <>raall but most attractive 
circle: a few elegant women of high rank, still firm adhereoU 
to their Queen ; and seTeral of the nobles, the must distin- 
guished for their wjt, tasie, and gallantry. She was listening 
attentivelj to the Bart of Carnarvon, as he spoke uf so:ne 
of the rare scenes he bad visited in bis Eastern journeys ; of 
the sacred spots around which nun dwelt a stern but hal- 
lowed desolation : their description seemed to move greatly 
the spirit of the Queen. 

"Ah, my Lord," she said thoughtfully, ." methinUs 1 
could give up with joy these stirring and troubled scenes, 
and fly to that calm and blest retreat." 

" And turn ssintess, your Maj&'ity would say," observed 
Jermyn, who did not always observe the deepest respect in 
addressing his Royal mistress. " St. Helena's fame would 
soon be quenched in that of a mure splendid and lovely 
recluse, if not a holier. Your Majesiy's self-denying ex- 
ample would induce your whole Court to put on the garb of 
piety." 
. The Earl's eye turned indignantly on the courtier at these 
words, which the Queen endeavoured, with a slight con- 
straint, to laugh away, as she addressed a nobleman near 
her. 

" Falkland, we were speaking of hermits and holy scenes ; 
t knoli B* iMing in the Court would make so upright ami 
accomplished an anchorite. What say you to a pilgrimage 
to the Land of Promise ?" 

*' I would be willing," said the nobleman sadly, " to go 
to the deserts, and dwell there alone and cheerlessly for thii 
rnBt nf iny life, Talher than mingle any longer in these un- 
:rifM ; for I am weary of the times, and would gladly 
<rf my country'! misery ere the night cometh.'' 
ingul^r words were mucli thought of aller the battle 
bury. . 

ay," aaid the Queen, "with these sickly fancies! 
er were in teve, Falkland, or you nould not talk 
bese studious habits of yours make you moody, 
me, the passion for one's country is a noble thing; 
n men talk of dying, there are deeper loves and 
aurrowa come rushing on ibc mind.— Is it not so, 
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General ?" sbe said to TrCTinion, wbo noff joined the 
circle. 

" I remember," said the latter, " that in tbe miarortunes 
of the lovely Mary Stuart, his Majeety's ancestor, the nobles 
or her parly, even nhen dying on the fielO, thought little of 
their own or country's sufferings — those of their Queen 
alone filled every heart, and so would it be again. What 
cause OD earth can make the loss of life so sweet, as beauty 
and Royalty oppressed and in sorrow ?" , 

" These are sweet and devoted words," snid ihe Queeo, 
her face radiant with pleasure ; '' wnuld that all my utiles 
were of tbe like feeling ! tben would the walls of Oxford 
no more be tbe barrio of our rei^n.*' 

Trevanion felt tbe strong excitation of the moment. The 
chiefe^t nobles aa well aa fincat wum<!n of the Court were 
around him. The conversation grew more animuteil ; he 
look a prominent and brilliant part in it. I'he eloquence of 
bis words, and the romance as well aa feeling he threw over 

his descriptions, as he spoke of the days of devote-' '~ 

female beauty — r>f chivalry not yet taded — and of I 
of crowned loveliness, not to be dissolved save i. 
It was the recluse of Garhayes transformed into the a 
cowtier; and the thoughts and musings of years wo 
tifully into life in tbia golden hnur. Each lady's 
turned on him with interest and pleasure, and thee] 
Countess expressed a more ardent feeling ; the 
pressure of her gentle hand seemed still to rest o«i 
The many lights threw their vivid glare on the a* 
sembly of divines, ladies, senators, and soldiers, w 
broken into eager groups, or moving listlessly thrt 
spacious chamber. 

Trevanion's eye wandered for a moment over the 
scene, and then became fixed, as if life had passed 
his glowing words were hushed on his lips ; a deat 
neas aetlled on bis features. It wee strange ; but* 
like most of bis province, in second light — iw the 
seeing those wbo are dear to us, but whom we are 
lose for ever — be saw the graceful form of Eleanor 
appear. Distinct from the crowd of nobles, from tb< 
of lofely women, from the stern soldier, that form pa 
ana on him were turned those sad and mournful 
that seemed to say — "For the smiles of princee end 
of strangers, I am forgotten." It might have b 
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fevered excitement of »n overwrought mind — the previous 
convecBaliun of Baekerville — but still hia eye witdl; followed 
her, and eiLch lady and courtier turned llieirs in the eame di- 
rection, but their glance fell only on the glittering throng, 
or lofly wainscoted wails. He pressed his hand strongly on 
histbrow ; still she was there, with a faded loveliness and 
sunken eye, that vras more than man could endure. 

"What ails you, General ?" eaid the Queen kindly: "is 
it a sudden illneSB ? You look like one of the Druids of youi 
province, scared at his own wild rites." 

"He is like one of the knighta of chivalry he has been 
descanting on ; reft of his love, for ever refl, like Orlando, 
wandering through forest and Dood," said the Countess de 
Vieu Vide, 

He turned on the speaker a look of anguish. There was 
no melody in her voice, no witchery in her eye now. He 
gazed again towards tlie spot where he had seen the well- 
known form, but it had passed away for ever ; the waving 
plume, the flashing armour, and ladies' haughty brow alone 
were there. 

" We will excuse voo," said Henrietta kindly ; " retire, 
and consult your Iteidtji more, that has suffered, no doubt, 
irom the late fatigues." 

He bowed gratefully, muttered something about sudden 
illness, and passed from that crowded chamber with an 
anffuish of thought that bis bitterest enemy might have 

s Cornishmen," said the Queen, as she looked 
" are subject to strange contracts of demeanour 
; but a few moments since, he w»s one of the 
ated and eloquent beings I have ever known." 
t never seen this mood ip him before,'' said Camar- 
ilways deemed him a man who loved ambition fsr 
pleasure, and who would not be lighlly turned 
>urpoEe, but, tike the natives of the Highlands, 
us, and at times gloomy." 




CHAPTER XVIL 

"And we — behind the chieftain's shield, 
Wo more shaK wa in Mfety dwell 1 . 
Nofie leada Ihe people (o the field. 
And w« the loud lament must swell/* 

Thc scene of our narrative must now change, from tbe 
splendid and troubled Cnurl to a more re'rnole and silent ter- 
ritory. The Weslcrn forces had resolved, that the body of 
their leader,aller the battle of Lansdowne, should rest in no 
soil but their own. It had been sacredly kept, unburied, 
enclosed in a leaden cofliii, for several weeks, till the capture 
''f Bristol left them at liberty lo pni their resolve in esecu- 
tion. As the active operations in the field were now sus- 
pended, and there seemed to he little present occasion for 
their services) half their number quitted the town, and pro- 
ceeded by slow marches lhroU([h Somerset and Devon, 
pxhibiling a striking contrast m their array and bearing lo 
the triurnphant progress of a few months before. Neither 
defeat nor disaster tracked llieir footsteps, nor rested on their 
banners ; they were still united and unbroken, and no enemy 
or obstacle retarded their progress : as the forces of the 
Parliament were all drawn from Ibe West, save the garrison 
of Eseter, and two or three small towns. With joy they 
set their foot onoe mure on their native soil ; wild anil beathy 
it spread before them ; but they turned their eyes on it with 
as much eagerness as if they had been exiled men returning 
from a weary shore. It was evident these men felt a vivid 
satisfaction in the thoughts of rescuing iheir charge from a 
distant grave, and there was a pride in their look as a well- 
known hill and valley came rapidly into view ; it seemed to 
sny, " he shall sleep in the land of liis fathers and his people, 
— the land for which he died ;" and when far over the exten- 
sive plain, which th^ were entering, the steep hilliifStratton 
came to view, tbey stood still, and a wild and exulting cry 
nse from the band. 

On tbc.fbllowinff day, they drew nigh (be end of tkeir 
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jauroey. The regiment of borae of the' deceased, now 
much reduced, marched next the bier ; and the alern pike- 
men, in close file, formed a phalaox, ail round, trailing their 
heavy weapons. Dark and massive rose the lowers and 
battlements of the Castle, on which no busy hum of arms, 
or wtrder's tread, resounded now ; there was the silence ol' 
sorrow that might not be uttered, within. No eye looked 
forth from the battlements for the courser's tread ; no voice 
rose on the evening air in blessing on the absent father — be 
was at the gate, but not now to be seen, or embraced, or 
loved — " the worm was around bim, and the worm coveted 
him." As the tram drew nigh to the walls, the gate of tbe 
great court flow open. The bier, lifted by its guards from 
ihe vehicle on which it was borne, in spite of every precau- 
tion, sank on the pavement with a hollow sound that went 
to each survivor's heart, 'i'he Lady Grace stood still for a. 
moment, cast a look of anguish on her children, then knelt 
beside it, anil wept long and liitierly. At her side, witb their 
hands crossed, and half unconscious of their loss, kneeled 
her eldest son. Beville, afterward Earl of Bath, and the 
light-haired Catherine, the father's idol. The ancient do- 
mestics gathered round, and looked helplessly on the scene, 
and then on the ivy-grown towers above them, as if th^ felt 
that their glory was now passed away. The bier was borne 
into the gloomy hall, and lamps were hghied, and odours 
burned around it, and watchers were appointed. 

The day was fair and sultry, one of those days in which a 
wild sea-beat land is more inviting than the richest woods or 
(he fairest pastures : at an early hour, heath and moor were 
seen covered with innumerable groups making their way to- 
wards a village near the sea. It was easy to perceive, from 
iheir earnest and serious countenances and subdued voices, 
that no festive occasion called them fbrlh. The most famous 
wrestling- match, the gayest annual fair, or even the holly 
contested election, had never bid the gray-headed sire, tbe 
age-Btricken matron, and the village beauty, quit their biimeF 
with such heartfelt emotion, such thrilling interest, as now. 

It was a beautiful sight to stand on one of the wild green 
hills, and look far on every side : from the fishing-coves, be- 
neath the wave-worn precipice, many a train of weather- 
beateo men wound their way ; their boats lying neglected 
cfa ftje shorei the . nets hung b«sid« theia, and no smoke 
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arising from tfae empty collages near. Donn manr a 
eraggjr eminence, on whose top rose the rude crom 
pidly cjescen'rted the peasants, clad on this occasion ii 
best altire. 

Slowly and deeply thti bells of the venerable chui 
Kilkhampton sent their sounds afar, a summons to lb 
resting-place ; and the single long aireet of the village 
to fill at each moment with passengers, and at eact 
were gronps of the inhabitants, waiting in anxious ez| 
tioD. But the stream of the people rolled from far am 
to each meadow, slope, and path, that intervened he 
the village and the castle of Stowe. 

Among those who chose to remain behind in the v. 
were the tenants of the only ancient and impreseiVE 
dence in the place, Arthur Trenlyun and his sister, 
resolved not to issue forth and mix with the multitude ; 
seemed to them, in the present hour, a degree of sacrt 
and dignity about their own mansion. They had m 
mained wholly passive and quiescent, however, w 
often, as the various groups ceaselessly passed, and the 
of the bells grew deeper and mcire solemn) were the b 
and sister observed llittmg, like two ghosis, from the w 
of one parlour to that of the other, restless and agi 
Unable at last to bear the suspense any longer, the f 
opened the door, and aallied forth into the street, I 
keenly up, and then down the long avenue, and turn< 
Steps cautiously towards the door of the Ivy-bush. He 
ped into the kitchen softly ; no sound of gayety was t 
no cups or flagons were on the table, and he was glat 
it was so. The ancient settle was not however va 
there, leaning on her right hand, and gazing thoughtfu 
the embera, was the hostess. She did not even tui 
head, aa was ever her wont, at the sound of the en 
footsteps. When the visiter addressed her she raiat 
Strong marked features and keen eye slowly, and bent 
an hioi for an instant, but without any expresBion of u 
or welcome. 

"There's nothing ails ye, I hope, dame?" be ( 
struck with the change in her manner, 

" 'Tb a solemn hour, Mr. Trenlyon," she said lb< 
fully : " ye bear the bell : I've known many a dark bi 
my life, but never one soslrikin'. — Look at Betaey, 
continued, pointing to ber daughter, who waa staading 
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window, and gttz'tng forth through the jasmine-tree th&t ahr 
liad reared, whose branches abe put aside wilh her hand. 
" She's had a heavy burden to bqar, too heavy for her spirit: 
'tie pity to break a bnibed reed, and she is'o a bit stroDgeT 

1 looked, and saw that the young woman's cbeek 
. and her kwk more dejected than uaual ; al 
le, it would hive touched hie inmost soul, but it 
led with a sadder emotion. 
, nolbing but death ba' she known through life — 

life loo that's dearest to a woman : her husband 
nd he that she loved killed upon the Hill o' LaiiE< 

)r youth ! and now " 

>w," said the other, " the loss of him ; to wbtcli 
laths are like the dust o' the balance " 

be so, Mr, Trenlyon, — it may be so : but each 
ot their own bitterness. There's bo, that ye're 
, sat at that table, wi' the damask clolh, while a^ 
« en, and the silver flagon — he'll never sit there 
eborah," in a solemn tone, " mind the charge I i 

put away the flagon and the cluth, to be kipt ' 
> other hand shall touch tl)«m. — Would ye like a 

or wine afore the hour, to strengthen ye ? 'tis 
but the house is'n the sam^— there's a stillneE^ 

d his band impatiently to negative the ofier. " 1 
drink any thing With relish again, Mrs, Tonkin : 
:r sit," clearing bis voice, " with (he same feeliii' 
e again. What are meats, and drinks, and plen- 
and the bright eye and word ? Juat like gilded 
irown oaken coffin, with holluwnesa and crapli- 
leath." 

ess raised one keen glance at the speaker, as he 
less and upright on iha sanded floor : an intense 
lis ruddy 'Counlenanc*, and hia gray. eye iixed on 
; embers. At any other moment, a bitter sneer 
I crossed her sapect ; but she turned her head 
ds the vacant chimnejt 

vnge," she muttered, " bow the death of a grent 
upon ua all like a burden too heavy to bear : the 
lever be the same again tp ,ife. — Look, bow the 
ip out o' the ashes 1 there's a whole one fell close 
lbr« w«n)ia', } wouM'n inwt the last^neflit 
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yet ! Betsey tota1]ish, or a'most so, and Deborah and 
Richie — so well open the crow, audleav6 the two pigs into 
look after the Ivy-bush." 

«•• Mother," said the latter, looking round, ** Vtn glad that 
hard heart is softened at last." 

7he old lady looked at her steadfastly, rose slowly and 
dislodged a small bottle, the contents of which rarely touched 
her lips, poured out a small glass, and then confronted her 
two antagonists with a calmness, as well as mildness of 
aspect, that were very unusual to her. 

*^ You know, Betsey, how seldom my lips taste o' the 

cellar o' the Ivy-bush ; but the chill is past from my heart now. 

Softened ! say you ? and d' ye think, child, because you are 

made like miltin' wax, that a harder creature can*t feel the 

bitterness o' sorrow, and weep warm tears ? Had I been like 

you, how should I ha' faced the storms o' life, clashed aside 

the billows, and had that nice stout rafter over the widowed 

mother and her lonely child. — Deborah, my black 'roquelaw, 

that I followed my husband with. — Mr. Trenlyon, 'tis time 

ye were away ; there's a dull and rushin' sound in the air, 

that's drawin' nigher every minute : the funeral is comin'." 

The latter quickly after left the hostel, and proceeded 

straightway to his own dwelling ; and, accompanied by 

Damsen, pursued the path that led to the Castle of Stowe. 

They had not proceeded far, when they saw at a distance 

the slow advance of a countless multitude. In the front, 

was borne the body of Sir Beville Granville, attended by 

the chief families of his line who were absent from the war, 

and closely followed by his lady and her children. It was 

not among these, however, that an observer would have 

sought to discover, how honoured in life, how loved in death, 

a character has been : his eye would have strayed, perhaps, 

to the jdeep and silent ma^s of the peoplie, that moved on 

like the waves of the sea. 

The Cornish, a people of quick and ardent feelings, and, 
from their remote situation, strongly provincial in their re- 
gards and prejudices, have ever been distinguished for a 
faithful and impassioned attachment to the leading men, who 
in the field or the senate, have sought their welfare, or in* 
creased their fame. No feudal devotedness of the clan to its 
chieftain could be stronger than that felt by this brave and 
grateful people to the man whoHi they regarded as their 
ctiief patriot, warrior, and benefactor. His troops still pre- 
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served the deep and close order around the bier as when tliey 
had fought beside him. No sound or voice was heard 
amid their ranks, only the dull and slow fall of many thou- 
sand feet at every moment : how unlike, they thought, to the 
rapid and resistless onset to whifoh he had urged tbem but a 
few weeks past. 

It is fiiaid, that the grief of stern and strong men is harder 
to look on than that of more frail and tender beings ; but 
this can only be when^ beneath deep and sudden desolation, 
the passions are let forth without control ; when, as it is 
said, ^^ David mourned over Abner, and his mighty men wept 
around him." 'But here, the pale and rugged miner, the 
hardy mariner— even the few lawless and savage men who 
led a life of daring and pibnder — felt like the young and fair 
women, down whose cheeks the tear flowed resistlessly. 
The men of rival parishes, who would have contended per- 
haps, the next day, for pre-eminence, even to bloodshed and 
death, now walked in peace together, with kindly looks and 
words. There was one, however, from whom all others 
seemed to shrink aside : unmingled with the throng, he 
walked alone, after the soldiers, bearing the helmet, breast- 
plate, and sword of th*- departed loxd^ his gray hairs had 
become white as snow, his large and wasted hand was laid 
on the weapon hjlt. It was Andrews, the standard-bearer, 
to whom this honour, in pity to his state and services, had 
been given : he looked wildly and strangely at times on the 
crowd around him, and then turned, with a haggard smile, 
to the rich armour he bore, muttering at times to himself^ 
" They are Sir Beville's," he said, *• and I brightened them 
carefully this morning, ready for the field-^the stricken field, 
that cannot be without my master. We have been long 
away, my Lord ; but now, the march — the march is begun 
—'tis our last field." 

The procession at last drew nigh the church, and entered 
the deep avenues of trees, that had screened its burial-ground 
for ages ; and the vast crowds on every side were broken 
and scattered, each seeking the readiest admission. 

Among the few who closely followed the relatives of the 
house of Granville, so as to form part of the train, was Mr. 
Trenlyon ; his head drooping on his breast, and his counte- 
nance expressive of strong emotion* His sister I'omasin 
walked by his side, her long face pinched intaa comfortless 
^nd sorrowing state ; but it was easy to see that hers had 
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only the outward show. In the eager entrance and pressure 
of the crowd into the churchyard, he felt himself somewhat 
rudely pressed behind, and turning, saw his rival Trethewan 
at his very elbow, in vain attempting with his lathy form to 
stem the torrents His firA motion was to take Damseo's 
arm with one hand, and with the other to pin the assailant 
against an ancient oak that stood just in the path. But on 
the second glance, better thoufifhts came into his mind ; he 
pulled his enemy between himself and his sister. ^^ Bide ye 
there, Trebarva ; ye'H be safe enough from the throng there, 
that daren't press upon any of the line : such a descent is a 
resting-place in the storm, man. Alas ! this is no time to 
talk of the house, no time for jealousy or hate : Damsen, 
Trebarva, let us follow in peace and kindness our noble 
chief." 

They followed him to the time-worn porta! of the church. 
During* the pause tiiat ensued, determined to snatch one 
last look on the remains, Trcnlyon made his way to where 
the bier rested, coveretl with a rich pall of crimson velvet, 
on which were worked in gold the armorial bearings, the 
name, and age of the deceased. He gazed intensely on it ; 
but at last the feelings of the man dVercame those of the 
descendant ; he leaned against the oak beside which the 
remains stood, his hands strongly clasped, and his broad 
chest heaving with resistless grief. "Oh my Lord!" he 
said, ^^ to see that head lie low is more than I can bear ! 
Would that I had died in your stead ! These children and 
people, where is their father and friend : and our line ! — 'tis 
not for that, but for the love I bore you. Lord of Thorigny, 
that I would give this body, to redeem yours from the grave. 
—But I shall see him no more for ever/' he added with bit- 
ter emotion, as the bie^ was slowly borne within the portal, 
to be deposited in the vault of his ancestors. 

When the cerenfony was passed, the crowd lingered long 
within and around the cemetery. The setting sun still found 
the greater part undispersed, and it was not until the twilight 
of a calm evening in August that they returned over heath 
and hill to their scattered and distant homes. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

(^ No, let the e^\e change his plume, 
The leaf its hue, the flower its bloom i 
But ties around this heart were spun. 
That could not, would not, be undone." 

Cahpssll. 

WifiLB every day brought some new and stirring event 
in the field or the Court, no change came to the ancient 
dwelling of the Dawnays, save that change on the spirit that 
is keener than the spoiler's sword. It was not only hope 
deferred, but love, deep and impassioned, preying on the 
heart that cherished it, as its only stay on earth. 

. ^^ Why comes he not ?" was a question that Eleanor often 
asked herself. ^^ Months are fled ; the armies are not in 
the field, and he still passes his days in the gay Court at 
Oxford.'' 

Suspense grew at last too painful to bear ; yet it must be 
borne. The memory of the parting scene on the stormy 
evening near the abbey, was a rich resource in these 
moments ; his impassioned words, his pale yet speaking 
features, and the constancy that was imaged there, as he 
pledged his heart to hers for ever. His friends had fallen, 
without the meed they had earned ; and could he look on 
their grave and not turn from the uncertainty of war — not 
turn to the native scenes amidst which they had so long built 
their hopes of earthly happiness.'' 

Catherine, in the mean while, had received an earnest in- 
vitation from Lady 'Granville, with whoiQ she was a great 
favourite, to come and spend some time with her at Stowe. 
It was willingly accepted, though the present desolation of 
the castle, and the trappings of wo with which the walls 
were covered, offered little excitement or pleasure. In a 
few days, taking a gay and affectionate leave of her sister, 
with many an entreaty to give her dark thoughts to the 
winds, she set out, attended by a domestic, for the residence 
of her noble friend. The beauties of the way were increased 
by the settled calmness of the weather. Her eye wandered 
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to the woods, to tbo banks of the river, and then to the open 
heath beyond, in hope that the form it sought to see was 
there. But the peasants, busied in preparing for the nigh 
harvest that waved richly on every side; the fishermen 
spreading their nets on the strand, and the barks that slept 
on the breezeless surface, were the objects that alone met 
her view. At last, towards evening, the gloomy towers of 
Stowe came in sight, where she was received with silent but' 
heartfelt greeting by the widowed lady. She gazed with 
emotion on the pale countenance and faded beauty of the 
latter, so changed from what she had known her, and the 
half deserted apartments, whose stillness was only iHroken 
by the foot-fali of the domestics. The last time she was 
here, they had echoed to the sound of revelry, and the voices 
of many guests. The vivacity and ardour of Catherine's 
manner and feelings were a treasure in the house of mourn- 
log ; and the lady's brow, by degrees, grew brighter ; and 
the smiles at long intervals came again to her features, as 
she listened to the soul- felt words, full of hope and sympathy, 
of her youthful friend. 

It was now the beginning of September, for the weeks 
had rolled remorselessly by, in spite of the calls of love or 
ambition, that would fain have peopled them with brighter 
ilQoments. On a sudden, the rumour of a great battle be* 
tween the Royal and Parliament armies was brought to St. 
Germain*s ; in a day or two, this rumour was changed to a 
certainty, and the names of several officers slain and wounded 
were stated. This intelligence got to the ears of the at- 
tendant ere it reached those of the mistress ; and when 
Honor next came into her presence, which she did not long 
delay to do, it was evident that part of the news, and that of 
the worst aspect, was kept behind. 

*^ It was true," she said, ^^ there had been a great battle, 
and the king's troops were beat." - 

^^ But what mean that sad look," said her mistress, greatly 
alarmed, ^^ and those words so sparingly given ? it is not 
your wont to be thus." 

Honor's features were certainly lengthened somewhat 
unusually, and her eye bad a hidden meaning in it, and a 
cautious glance that seemed to keep a look-out on the words 
that fell so slowly from her lips. 

" There's some officers killed, may be," she said ; ** 'tisn* 
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possible to bav6 sitch a figbt, without some o' them meetia* 
,their end." 

^^'Who are they ? tell me, for mercy's sake ! Is be amotig 
thenamberf" 

'* No, my honoured lady, no. Don't look so wild. Wheh 
men arc lyin' down all of a heap like, upon the field, a man 
may be mistaken in sayin* one is livin' or another is dead ; 
and I was particular in that point. Says 1 to the man— he 
was in the action and wounded — ' Are you sure that you 
saw the Colonel upon the ground?' — * Yes,' says he; *• but 
there was life in 'eo» for I saw 'en move, and i went and 
opened his vizor, and he looked up upon me so pale I' The 
Colonel was never a ruddy man, my lady ; but to think — " 

Her detail was here cut chort by Eleanor *s starting from 
her seat with a wild cry*— ^^ He is dying, then, while I am 
here, idly and far from his side ; not a friend, perhaps^ near 
to ofier him aid or kindness ! Is this the end of all his proud 
hopes, dearest and unhappy youth ?" 

^^ Oh, my lady I" said the attendant, struck with the ex- 
tremity of her mistress's' grief, ^^ he'll live yet, to be a stay 
and a comfort. 'Tis but the fortin o' war, down one day 
tip the tother ; and he'll soon be stirrin' and pure again, 
there isn' a doubt, besides, we're too far off here to give 'en 
any aid." 

** But that distance shall soon disappear," said hep mis- 
tress, with a sudden calmness of manner. '^ I will set out 
instantly. Shall a journey of a few days or even weeks be 
a barrier for ever, perhaps, between us ? No ; I will ifly on 
wings to his side. Oh never will my presence be so wel- 
come as now — pale, wounded desperately !" she said, shud- 
dering. ^^ Why do 1 linger here, when each moment — " 

^^ Go to Oxford !" said Honor, in utter astonishment. 
^* Your ladyship isn* exactly sound, 'tis my thinkin*. Through 
a strange country, and enemies in the way, fierce, evil doio' 
men ; and sitch a journey, o' months I 'tis just like Chris- 
tian's leavin' his^hoaie to git through the slough o* despond, 
and the "valley o' the shadow — . Yet, if you're resolved," 
she continued, her eye suddenly kindling, ^< there's friens, 
may be, to be mit with, and the troubles may be overgot ; 
and the royal arnay, that's by the city, is like a tower o' de- 
fence. John Tresize is with them, like a man o' war. — 
But what'11 master say to sitch a undertakin' ?" 
" Say l" said Eleanor, hurriedly, " what will any one say 
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against it ? who will oppose it ? Neither parent, nor sister, 
nor friend should prevent my setting out, and that speedily*'^ 
^^ Why, then, there's no more to be said,*' said the other 
calmly. " Til see every thing got ready ; but 'tis a pity 
there's no friend nor guide to go along with us. We shall 
be two lonely women— ^'tis a darin' undertakin', that's the 
truth of it." And she left the apartment to look aAer the 
preparations for the journey, well knowing, that if her young 
mistress, as she said, '^ was wilfully set upon a thing, there 
wott'd be no preventin' her." 

Eleanor instantly sought her father, and with deep emo* 
tion informed him of the disasttous intelligence, and of her 
fix'ed resolve to set out for the court, or the scene of the war, 
Mr. Dawnay^ much moved, resisted long the entreaties 
of his favourite daughter, and urged in strong terms the im- 
propriety, as well as hazard, of such a step ; but at last, 
softened by her distress, he gave his consent, on one con- 
dition only, that a trusty gentlemen or relative should be 
found, to whose care and guidance he could safely intrust 
her during the journey. Seeing her absolutely bent on this 
step, he procured letters to the commanders of one or two 
of the royal gairisons, near which the route would lie, with 
the ferment wish, h9wever, that no one might appear to take 
charge of her safety. This hope was not of long duration : 
it so happened that Carries, still lingering in the neighbour- 
hood of the adjacent village, unable to quit the neighbour- 
hood that contained the being he loved, hearing of his friend 
Trevanion's being dangerously wouftded, came to the man- 
sion to inquire the truth o£ the report. He there quickly 
heard of Eleanor's resolute as well as romantic purpose, to 
set out for the scene where her lover lay sorely and helplessly 
wounded, and he instantly offered himself as the gpide and 
companion of her way. Mr. Dawnay would rather his 
daughter should be attended by a royalist ; but he justly 
considered that they might possibly meet with some parties 
of the parliament forces, with whom the principles of this 
man would be a sufficient guarantee for safety, and in his 
honour he had the fullest confidence. Most reluctantly, 
therefore, he gave his consent, with fervent blessings on her^ 
head, and prayers that she might he preserved from every 
peril of the way. 

Had Catherine known the events that were passing in her 
home, the walls of Stowe would no longer have confined her s 
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it was well for her own peace, however, that alie felt com- 
pelled to exert every effort to animate her friend. There 
were times, when evening stole over tlie castle, and the dull 
light of its gloomy apartments became yet more solemn and 
faint, that she felt unable to resist the influence of the place 
and hour. One evening she wandered through them alone, 
and the sense of sorrow and bereavement that dwelt on every 
heart around her, seemed to have entered her own. She 
gazed on the darkened portraits on the wall, of the former 
lords of the dwelling, with whom was now numbered their 
last successor ; yet, by the distant closing of a door, the 
cautious step along the passages, the hushed voice of some 
domestiCf it might be thought he yet lingered on the bed of 
suffering, instead of being at rest in the grave. Then, at 
long intervals, there was a stifled sob, or a low wail of some 
one who thought of the dead, and remembered how kind, 
how generous a master he had been. Twilight came dimly 
through the massive and embrasured windows, and Cathe- 
rine looked, and looked again, on the half-seen portraits of 
mailed men, of youths who had fallen early, and beauties 
long passed away ; and fantastic shapes seemed to rest on 
them* The fireshly-slain baron was there ; his features wan 
from the bloody field, and full of the bitterness of death. 
She could not withdraw her gaze, for a more youthful form 
Beemed to raise before it, not of a warrior or chief; its pale 
features and dark eye bent on her with an expression, hope- 
less, yet indeUble as the last look of those we are to- see no 
more. She started at her own wild illusions, for it was her 
devoted and romantic lover. She turned wildly from the spot, 
and strove to look forth into the waste without, over which 
the night was now slowly gathering, and the stars looked 
faintly forth. It was a relief, at last, when steps without 
drew rapidly nigh ; and now the massive gate creaked on 
its hinges, and low voices were heard ; she turned towards 
the open door, and Carries stood before her. His air and 
dress were disordered, as if from hard and hurried travel ; 
and there was a fixed sadness in his features, as they were 
turned eagerly on her for some time ere he spoke. 

^' Is it you, William V* she said, after the first emotion 
of surprise, and almost of terror, was over. ^^ Why come 
you thus suddenly, and to this castle, at such an hour?" 

^^1 have hastened against time, to see you for a few 
moments," he replied. " By to-morrow, at sunrise, I must 
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be nt your father's hall. Catherine, I come to bid you 
adieu : wanderer as I am, this journey is not of my bidding." 

He then briefly explained to her the resolve of her sister 
taset out for the head^quarters of the royal forces, to learn 
some certain tidings of Trevanion, whether he had fallen in 
battle, or was yet lingering under bis wounds, and that he 
^as to be her companion and protector. She listened to 
bis wonis with the deepest emotion. 

<' I had not dreamed of -this," she said at length: <' My 
poor sister ! it is like her true and devoted spirit, that would 
be wrung with more anguish while remote in her own hall, 
than in daring the wildest perils to be at his side. Buty 
alas! the issue is uncertain ;— there are fearful difficulties in 
the way." 

** They will be met firmly," he answered. " The wan- 
dering bands of either party, alike prone to violence or 
plunder ; the fiery zealots, that recklittle of crime in their wild 
career ; it is not these I fear. It is the^ parting from you, 
Catherine, that fills my mind with gloomy forebodings." 

*^ Yield not to them," she answered, ^^ we shall meet 
again under ' happier auspices. You know that you are a 
fatalist ; but do not make yourself its mark, as you have, 
erenow, made others." 

*^ Catherine, the darkest fatalism that bangs over me, is 
the dread of seeing your face no more. Often I have recked 
little of life, merely to see a temple, a desert, or a city of 
the infidel ; but now, that I have your love, now that I know 
the form, the features, the passion — all the loveliness of the 
woman before me, is to be mine for ever — ^life is to me 
precious as my own soul. I start at the distant shout in the 
wind ; in the darkness the sword of the royalist or tbe repub- 
lican is before me. it is not all fancy : when I returned 
to my home, from that long and fearful journey, my mother 
-was in her tomb : when I sought to save that Eastern lady, 
the sword of the spoiler slew her, even at my feet : and 
now — 

He pressed her hand in both his own, and bathed it with 
his tears, the sport of the singular mixture of timidity and 
daring that formed his character. Catherine felt the gloomy 
feelings of her lover, fast gathering over her, but her native 
strength of mind came to her aid ; she gently withdrew her 
hand from his grasp, and pointing to the wild and darkmng 
if«ate without : — 
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'' Think not of me," she said, *' William,— think net of 
our love in aoch an hour as this. You have done well : go, 
and be faithful to jour charge in every peril and soirow of 
the way ; amidst the sword of the royalist, or the malice of 
the rebet— >if so it most be — even to death !" 

lie gazed on the fine form before him, as though the veil 
of death, instead of the dimness of night, were shrouding 
it fast from his view ; and listened breathlessly to catch the 
sweet accents of her voices but^ unable any longer to trust 
the firmness of its tone, or to master her contended feelings, 
3he paused, inclined gently towards him, pressed her lips on 
his brow, as a last adieu, and in a moment glided from the 
apartment. He stood awhile immoveable, as if that form had 
been still there ; the long and silent gallery, through which 
it had disappeared, alone met his view : every object grew 
indistinct and lost, and the stillness around was deep and 
unbroken : he turned at last from the spot, and, recroasing 
the spacious courts mounted his horse, that awaited him 
just beyond, and bent his way over the waste. More than 
once he paused and looked back, undecided, on the dark 
and shapeless mass into which the battlements of Stowe had 
now sunk : but a sense of honour and of his engagement 
urged him on ; and hastening over the wild, he bent his way 
to the distant village of St. Germain's. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

<^ And there she w&nderM, and was still to letm 
Aught of her Iotof's safety or return ; 
Ana rushing winds and moaning forests lentl 
Their mingled voice, that to the spirit went." 

-Crabbc 

The party proceeded straight to the borders of the 
province ; the lady accompanied by her attendant ; and 
Huey followed, to take charge of the horses, and make 
bimself useful on the way : here no mischance*cou)d possibly 
interrupt their progress. On passing through Devon, the 
signs of civil strife became more manifest at every step ; and 
Exeter being. atiU in possession of the Parliament forces, it 
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was necessary to make a circuit to avoid falling in with any 
stragglers or foraging parties from the garrison. The 
progress through so delightful a territory as this county, 
would have afforded hourly pleasure, had their spirits been 
better tuned to enjoy it. The autumn was already ad- 
vanced ; the yellow leaves liad begun to fstU from the trees, 
and the woods had that fine and fading hue that seldom fails 
to create impressive and mournful ideas in the mind. The 
attentions of the guide and guardian of the little party were 
entirely occupied by his fellow-traveller; it needed every 
animating effort to sustain, at times, her drooping spirits, 
and inspire her with brighter hopes of the future. Each day 
that brought them nearer to the end of their journey, 
seemed only to fill her with a deeper dejection ; and each 
flying rumour was caught at with a breathless interest. The 
quriosity of the people in some parts was not a little excited 
by the appearance of the travellers, as to what purpose 
Could lead them on so distant and devoted a journey. 
Daring the progress of the war, it was not unusual to see the 
ladies of the cavaliers journeying even to the camp, or the 
beleagued town, to see their lords, but it was generally with 
some better guard and defence than met the eye on this 
occasion. The beauty of Eleanor, and the fixed expression 
of sorrow on her features, were sure to excite interest and 
sympathy ia the hamlets and villages where the vicissitudes 
of the way often compelled them to halt ; suspicions, too, 
would sometimes arise, that she must be some person of con- 
sequence, that urged on her course so restlesdy, impatient of 
the slightest delay, and perpetually inquiring the distance 
that still intervened between her and the city of Oxford, or 
the royal camp. Thus far, all had gone well with the tra 
vellers ; no evil event had broken on the tenor of the way ; 
they proceeded the greater part of the day, and always 
reached some village or hamlet at eve ; sometimes this hap- 
pened to be seme solitary and wretched hostel, where the 
people were rude, and the accommodations miserably bad ; 
bat more than once this was succeeded on the following 
day by a kind and eager reception at the house of some 
royalist gentleman. 

They were now fast leaving the hills of Devon for ^the 
more monotonous scenes of its adjoining province : the rich 
plains of Somerset began to stretch before the eye, and'over 
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them were at times seen in the distance, bands of armed 
men proceeding to join the hostile armies. 

One beautiful afternoon, they had proceeded some way 
through a long and thick wood, that seemed to cover an 
interminable extent ef ground ;.not a cottage was nigh, and 
no spire or curling smoke rose' above the trees. Carries 
looked with some solicitude around, not without fears that 
his fair charge, whose health grew more delicate every day, 
would be compelled to pass the night beneath the shelter of 
the foliage. Honor vented her grief aloud, at the strange 
and unwonted dspect of the country, overgrown with endless 
woods, through which it was impossible for human foot to 
find its way. 

^' I ha^ known many a wood," she said, '' in my own 
land, that we Ve left for this dreary one ; but never any sitch 
as these, that beguile a body to darkness and a fearful 
restin* : and see, the sun is but just twinklin* upon the 
branches : 'twas better our feet was upon a comfortable moor, 
or downs, sitch as that I was reared in, my lady, — there's 
feet there now young enough, would fly like the eagle, if 
they kenned the takin' somebody was in, that was once — '' 

At this moment, the sound of a rushing stream was heard, 
which some thought denoted a hostel to be nigh ; but the 
more practised ear of the attendant discerned it to be that of 
a mill ; which drew an exclamation of joy, that jf there was 
a mill, there must be food for man and beast. In a few 
minutes more, Eleanor, fatigued to excess, alighted from ber 
horse at the door of the building, the master of which was 
a stern republican. He came out and looked long and bard 
at the party, who entreated shelter till the morrow ; his 
countenance grew darker as he heard the request, and he 
seemed to fix on them an insulting but secure look, as much 
as to say he felt them to be wholly in his power ; and his 
muscular frame, broad shoulders, and bronzed evil aspect, 
seemed to defy resistance. 

" Ye're royalists," he said at last ; " there's no denyin' 
it ; that's a cavalier's lady or daughter, I know well by her 
gear. 1 know the proud race, thatll soon be levelled like 
the sheaf of corn ; and 'es there no castle or mansion to open 
its gates for ye ? — However," he added with a grim smile, 
** you'll wander no farther this night." . 

^^ What do you mean ?" said the latter impatiently : ^* I 
care little for myself; but this lady, your roof must e'en shel- 
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tre her this night ; you see she is quite unable to travel far- 
ther.'' 

'• Ay," said the miller sullenly, «' that's plain enough ; but 
no stranger, and follower of the cursed Stuarts, ever passed 
the mill without paying toll. — Look at that stream ; 'tis loud 
and deep, and ha' been the last bed o' more than one cava- 
lier that drew sword upon my threshold.'* 

Eleanor shuddered at these wortis, and recoiled from the 
fierce and brutal bearing of the man. 

" The wood beyond," he continued, " is dark and weary 
on every side, and there's no cot or roof for miles round : 
so you've fe«rly wandered to the miller's deit, that's a house 
o' rest for all the friends o' liberty, for the bloody cavaliers 
and all their friends. — Don't tremble so, lady ; though, by 
the rood ! ye only look the more temptin' for it ; that black 
eye need'n wander to and fro' : there's good fare, and restin' 
too, inside the gray wall." 

*^ Villain!" said Carries, drawing a pistol from his hol- 
ster, ^< I am not a cavalier : we come from the West, where 
I have joined the cause that such a wretch as you disgraces." 

The weapon was instantly struck from his hand by a blow 
of the miller's oaken stick, with such force, that it bounded 
from the opposite rock into the stream beneath ; and the 
latter placed himself full in the narrow path, with a glance 
of contempt on his assailant. ^^ Villain! said you; another 
word such §3 that, and ye'll follow your light weapon that 
the stream is dashing over. 'Tis just as easy for me, young 
man, to do the one as the other. Ye come from the West! 
Why that's my own land, where 1 was born, and 1 ken well 
the tongue and the bearin' ; but as to your being a round- 
head, you lie in your teeth. But harkye, your blood shan't 
be on my hand to-night, though I'll march ye off to-morrow 
for the castle, where the governor, he's a keen one, will 
make brief work wi' ye : but as to the lady, she's too sweet 
a prize to leave quit so soon ; 'tis rare such a wayfarer 
comes to the mill." 

His words were here interrupted by a sudden and fierce 
grasp on his neck from behind, that caused the words to 
gargle indistinctly in his throat. ^^Two sweet a prize, is 
she ?" were the first words that reached his ear. " Oh you 
double villin ! Is this the end o' your course ? Was 'e 
saved from drownin' to become a savage man, a satyr, to 
prey upon the Wayfarin' and the defenceless ?*' 
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The miller turned in fury on the assailant, but his face 
was black with her grasp ; and when released from it, be 
gasped hard and short, and was confronted full by the at- 
tendant, whose features were actually alive with indignant 
rage, as she stood on the green bank before him, and held 
out her short arm in a warning attitude. 

^^Do ye remember me?** she said sternly: *^ay, look 
Again : do ye remember me. Honor Middlar, when ye lived 
an innocent life on Tredrea moor, and sewned and moaned 
"^ for a kind glance o' my eye? You were a mild, kindly 

creature then, though I never called ye a comelie one ; but 
your face is changed, and your eye hard and cruel. You 
foregone thief! are *e quite given up ? Who wouM think 
Hwas Rob Trewen standin' afore me, ' with a purpose o' 
drownin* and hari^in* my lady and Mr. Carries." 

The 6erceness of the man passed away in an instant, as 
he gazed on the round form, luxuriant hair, and blue eye of 
the speaker, that brought former and better days back to his 
mind. The oaken club fell fronfi his hand, and his look was 
cowed before her, as that of an infant ^^ fa it you ?" he 
said at last. ^^ Honor, you were the cause o' my leavin' my 
own roof and the moor ; but my hand can ne^er harm ye, 
nor them that are with yc. ^ve been a man o' blood since 
then. If you*d barkened to my words years agone, I'd lived 
a peaceful life ; but I've prospered in the world, there's the 
mill, and a warm houldin' besides." ^ 

**And are 'e married, yoii dark-Iookin' creature?" said 
Honor, in a shrill tone, and most inquisitive look : " you ha' 
got things pure and tidy about 'e, I see.'' 

<* I'm alone," said the man ; th^e\i no love like the first 
one ; and I ha' thought often o' the moor, and the evenin's 
that I came a far way to your dwelling and sat by the turf 
fire. But when you gave me a denial, for the sake of ano- 
ther man, I cared little, ye well remember, for my life ; but 
a boat took me out of the calm sea, and I sailed abroad, and 
came back yeai-s after, atid settled hfere, in this warm nook. 
But you were a fairer woman then, and far yotmgpr." 

" And ye think o* that time now ?" '«aiJ the other, soften- 
ing ; ^^ the man's heart is'n so hard, aAer ^I, for sitcb a 
fierce life as h6 ha' led o' late : ^ there's nothin' like first 
love,' Rob ; that's a trufs sayin' ; and ye were hardly treated 
too. 1 might ha* showed 'en more kindness : the crimes of 
the man may come upon iny back. Drownin' and sheddin' 
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blood ! Hftve *e many sitch to answer for ? — My lady, this 
is Rob Trewen, that I spoke of upon that fearful night by 
the abbey, that cast hisself over St. Dag's head upon a sum- 
mer's e?enin% because [ refused to have 'en. I'm glad the 
unhappy creature was saved. — But now, be stirrin' ; git the 
best fare in your house for my lady and this gentleman, for 
the night is cbmin' down." 

The man turned as civilly as was in his power to the tra* 
vcllers, who had watched this scene with no small interest, 
and in a half surly, half-subdued tone, offered the shelter of 
liis dwelling for the night They followed him into it, while 
Huey disposed of the horses in a large shed adjoining, that 
usually served the purposes of a stable.^ Tlie interior of the 
miller's house was neat and clean, to a degree that could 
not have been expected from the habits of fiipch a man ; and 
Honor was already busied in investigating the kind of fare 
that was likely to prove her lady's meal. Forgetting totally 
the lapse of 7ears and the change of habits, her manner to 
her ancient lover was familiar and free, and savoured no little 
of the imperative air that she had once assumed. It was 
wonderful how the savage was tamed in a few short moments. 
As be gazed on the attendant bustling about his dwelling, 
and listened to the sound 6f her voice, he deemed that he 
again saw her as in her mother's cottage, fifteen years past, 
on the moor of Tredrea, toiling in her household duties, or 
bumming her wild song along the green turf without, with a 
scorn in her arch blue eye ; the beauty of the moor, as she 
had ever been deemed. The loneliness of his situation, the 
taste of blood he had known in two or three actions or storms, 
in which he had joined the Parliament forces that had 
inarched across the country, and the fiercer deeds he had 
sometimes done at home against the straggling royalists, 
ceased to work on his rude feelings now. He raised his 
band, and took dovj^n several weapons that hung against the 
wall, lookjsd at them for a moment, then grasped a sabre 
with one hand, whose keen edge glittered in the fading beam, 
and sternly ^ciencheci a large horse-pistol in the other. — 
" Honor," jhe said, as the latter was busily engaged in some 
savoury preparation, with her back towards him. She turned 
suddenly, with her arms whitened to the elbow, for there 
was something in his voice that thrilled to her better nature. 
^' rU take these weapons, that ha' been stained deep as sin 
could stain them, and cast them in the dark rushing stream 
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outflide for eyeri and never stretch out oiy hand to violence 
again, if so be you'U not go from this solitary place, but stay 
here and be my wife, as you was my first and only likios;. 
lUl be a better man for it** 

She scanned the speaker from bead to foot, as if measuring 
the advantage of proportions between him and her other ad' 
mirer ; then looked at his face, whose rugged lines were 
softened into tenderness, and shook her crowd of auburn 
locks, as the sycamore before the door shook its thick leaves 
in theautumn wind. ^* 'Tis a* touch of his ould nature,*' she 
muttered ; ^^ yeVe nothin' so fair a man, Trewen, as when 
you lived upon Tredrea, fifteen years agone ! I won't hould 
but what a woman's mind may have a sort o' change in sitch 
a time ; but I am't much altered, or you woud'n fix tb&t 
glowin' look upon me, Rob. And ye'd throw that sword 
and weapons into the stream for my sake ? — tis'n so bad as 
throwin' yourself over St. Dag'S head; but 'tis a kindly 
offer : the mill, too, is a good houldin', a'most as good as a 
fee, and ye've got things tidy about 'e here. Where did 'e 
larn sitch decent ways, Rob ? . A body might pass their life 
comfortable here, though 'tis a parfict solitude : but I got a 
taste for that upon the moor ye ken of, and by bein' with 
Miss Eleanor so much«" 

^^ Then," said the miller eagerly, <^you '11 ha' me. Honor, 
and you'll be happy as a queen here : though I'm a rude and 
rough man, you shall always have your own way." 

^^ That I'm likely to have anywhere, in a mill, Trewen, or 
in a baron's castle : but ye run over fast ; — you said," she 
proceeded in a more solemn tone, ^< that there's nothin' like 
first love : and now I must be brief— upon that very moor 
that you used to travis night and day, I loved another, and 
— and a far keenlier roan. There's no need o' sapng who 
a was, but the eye that ha' seen him once, will look long 
afore it sees another like 'en. Don't clinch your carbine, 
and wave your sword in that way, or glower wi' your eyes 
upon me ; ye'li ne'er frighten me — ay, ay! the stream is 
rushin' loud and fierce that ye're pointin' to ; you'd better 
take another leap, Rob, as you did from St. Dag, — but 
you'll ne'er get me to come to in that manner. So go your 
ways and kill the fowls this instant, for my lady is foint for 
her sapper. — The unhappy man," she muttered, as he slowly 
and sullenly quitted the kitchen, without uttering another 
word ; '« if the face of 'en is'u as white as the dough that 
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I'm makia' the cake of;" and bo saymg, she addressed 
hersetfonce more with increased esriieetnesB to her aaroury 
task. 

Eleanor and her companioo meanwhile had retired to a 
rude soat placed against tlie wall of the dwelling witliout ; 
it stood almoet on the brink of the river, and the ereniiig aic 
was so mild and warm, that she preferred it to the iaterior 
of the miller's residence. The utler Bolitude,of the place 
va9 unbroken, save by the loud rushing of the water, that 
might be heard to some distance through the depths of the 
wood, over which the sun was slowly sinking. No quick 
step or cheerful voice of the peasant or the village girl was 
borne to the confined and solitary apot. As the red rays 
rose higher and higher from the glancing waves and moss- 
covered rocks to the tt^s of the tall elms, a deeper gloom 
and sadness fell on the place : then the twilight grew on 
the recesses of the woods, whose stillness was so deep, that 
the clash of arms, and the prancing of the warhorse, would 
have been welcome to the ear. The scene was but too 
darkly suited to the train of Eleanor's thoughts and anticipS' 
tions : she sat ^lently on the rude seat, gazing on the wild 
atrean at her feet, whoae foam, as it dashed from steep to 
steep, alone marked it from the rocks and trees that bent 
over it : her features were worn with anxiety and fatigue, 
but the devoted purpose of %er jonrney gave them a high 
and attractive interest, and flashed in her dark and re- 
solved eye. 

The repeated efforts of her companion to give a '=—'=— 
tone to her thoughts were not wholly in vain : be s 
the speedy termination of their jouiTiey ; the proba 
finding Trevanion recovering from bis wounds ; that 
even possible no battle, at least not so sanguinary a o 
been fought. It hsd been remarked that the accoun 
more confused and various as they drew nearer the t 
action. Then he dwelt on the fine qualities of her loi 
generously he had freed bim from durancri in the C 
Launceston ; bow BuccesBfully he had carved his 
fame. Her feelings were soothed by d^reea ; and 
sat side by side on the rude aeat, she spoke with mor 
ness of her past feelings and future hopes, and watc 
last red rays fade into twilight ; and the stars gathere 
and beautifully over d>e hushed foreat, foamiag com 
lonely dwelling betide them. 

Voi. II.— (i 
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When Honor came forth %t last with the atimfnons to the 
evening meal, she was surprised at the tranqnil tone with 
which her mistress spoke, and eagerly ]ed the way into the 
humble apartment, where her care and activity had provided 
a repast that might have satisfied more dainty travellers. The 
host also did not refuse *his presence on the occasion ; and 
though he wore by no means a very happy or complacent 
air, he deigned to assist the object of his ancient afiection 
in attendance at the board. In spite of the presence of tbe 
latter, the man could not help gazing with admiration on 
the elegant form, and pale yet attractive features, that were 
seated at his table ; never, he thought, had his lonely walis 
sheltered such a being before ; and as the sbortet and less 
imposing figure of the attendant moved up and down, in her 
anxious haste, he turbed from one to the other with surprise 
and a stupid gaze, that had lost, however, all its previous 
ferocity. The night drew on^ and though not late, the itdy 
expressed her desire to seek repose after the fatigues of the 
day, and was conducted to a small low apartment, which 
the hands of her attendant had contrived to render very com- 
fortable. 

A refreshing slumber enabled the travellers to resume their 
journey at an early hour, afler some hasty and simple refresh- 
ment. The miller, however, attended them through the 
wood, whose intricate paths might else have baffled their 
progress. The sound of the stream soon died away amidst 
the trees, at the skirts of which he stood at last, and lingered; 
and pointed the way over the plain that they must go, to 
arrive at the castle where it was intended to pass the night : 
he then squeezed Honor's hand hard, and looked wistfully 
in ber fkce, as on what he never was to see again. The 
latter was not wholly unmoved, but it passed like- a light 
cloud*away ; and when, after travelling about a mile, she 
cast her eyes by chance backward, she discerned the big 
square form of the miller standing where she had lef\ it, as 
rooted as one of the strong old oaks beside him. He turned 
at last, however, plunged into the wood, and wended his way, 
as rapidly nearly as his own river, towards the mill, to re« 
sume the habits and fbelings that had b)3en thus for a moment 
fyroken. As for the party, they \rent on their way in a less 
dejected mood than on the preceding day, over one of the 
tast fiat pbins of Somerset, that continued unbroken for 
many hours ; at last they saw at a distance the edifice that 
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was to be ibeir restins-pUce. It was held hj a bod; of the 
ParJiament forces ; but the guide had little doubt of finding 
a civil reception within the walls. As thej drew nigh, it 
was easy to perceive that it had, not long sincet been the 
dwelling of BoBie noble, or wenlthf ond loog-descended 
aquire of the territory. Its very thick and battlemented 
-trails rendered it of excellent use as a strong hold, either for 
prince or people. The troops that were posted here bad 
feUed the old trees that shrouded the gray front, that was now 
thrown bleakly open to the broad plain in front; oa which a 
straggling horseman was here and there seen. Beside the 
walls, several arm^d men were carelessly preparing thdf 
coursers for a foray, as it seemed ; and others were seated 
idly on the rich banks, amidst the rank verdure that now 
grew all unheeded. On approaching, the party was cbal- 
leoged by the sentinel ; and the troopers gathered round, 
gazing inquisitively on the young and fair woman who jour- 
neyed thus far and intrepidly. Carries demanded to speak 
with their commander, and wus informed tliat he was out on 
an excursion, but would soon return. In the mean time, 
they were conducted to the ball, where they were quickly 
surrounded by curious gazers ; and to bis entreaties to be 
left alone, or conducted to a more private aparlnient, little 
heed was given. The very assertion that they were repub- 
licans from the west, which in the minds of the troopers was 
the very hotbed of royalty, as well as hated for the reverses 
their arms had met with there, of itself cast suspicion oa 
their journey. The behaviour of these rude soldiers began 
to grow offensive, and brutal language was returned (o the 
threats and importunities of the former, when a courser's 
tread was heard rapidly approaching the gale, at the sound 
of which the men rapidly drew hack from the strangers, and 
their demeanour was calm and subdued in an ii»tant, as the 
commander strode into the hall. His quick step and stern 
glance seemed to justify the remark of the miller, the evening , 
before,, that *' he was fohd of making short shrift on these oc- , 
casions :' but his hard hrow relaxed the moment his look 
fixed on Carries, and he heard the sound of his voice ; he 
advanced and grasped his hand, uttering an exclama 
thankfulness and pleasure, for they had been brother o 
nearly a year before, in the army, of the Commons, 
latter was rejoiced at the incident, as it ensured a kii 
honourable reception to bis corapanioa : yet be coi 
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help looking with surprise at his former associate, wbo8€$ 
courage and good conduct had raised him to the rank of 
commander of a numerous body of troops and of the fortress, 
a place of no small trust. He was a man of good descent 
and fortune, and had joined the republican ranks at the same 
time with himself: the determined and enthusiastic expres- 
sion of his countenance, and the puritan terms he •so freely 
used, proved him to be no lukewarm adherent to the cause. 
His guest briefly explained the object of his journey with the 
royalist lady, for whom he requested the mfist courteous 
treatment, and a guard of a few soldiers, as far as might be 
necessary, on their further way. The commander turned to 
the latter, and with more than republican politeness, ofiered 
the best welcome of the mansion, with assurances of every 
aid at his command. 

^ '^ Not every officer in our ranks would do thus,'.' he said : 
^' I may be blamed, perhaps, were it known, for not arrest- 
ing your progress to the royal army ; for many a dangerous 
design has been furthered by ladies as well as peaceable men 
in these times. — But we know each other of old," turning 
to her companion, ^^ when you were in a more warlike and 
fitting array than this." 

A fr(^wn gathered on his features as he looked earnestly 
at his former associate. *'* Why this air and garb of peace ? 
I have long ceased to hear of you, and deemed you either 
slain or captive ; you Have not grown cold in the righteous 
cause ?" 

The other made a brief and decided reply ; and, while the 
lady was conducted with her attendant to the best chamber 
the mansion afforded, the two friends, quitted the haH, and 
walked for some time op the battlemented wall, that looked 
down on a far extent of rich, flat, wooded land, as well as 
waving corn-fields. .The discourse turned wholly on the 
events of the busy time. The officer assured his guest no 
general action had lately been fought, but that a severe and 

partial one had taken place ^lk ■ , where several 

royal officers of note, had been wounded, which had given 
r^se, no doubt, to the rumours that had filled the country. 
When night came, the hall was hghted up, and a substantial 
repast set forth. Stern and fanatic as were the principles of 
the host, his bearing and discourse were those of a man of 
education and refinement ; but the officers who surrounded 
him were coarse and illiterate men. Xhere was nothing 
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within tlie walls that could soften the iron aspecl of w^r, or 
relieve the tedium of so solitary a place - no Mj's voice be 
footstep, no music's sound, or merry dance or song. The 
hours were spent in the strict duties of the fortress, if it might 
be so called, or in devotional exercises -, at intervals lonely 
and silent, when each zealous soldier sought to wrestle apart 
for the good of the cause, or else united in a band, with such 
loud and heartfelt sounds of singing and expounding, that 
the rush of Rupert's cavalry would hardly have drowned. 

Eleanor meanwhile, who had declined descending to the 
hall, looked round the lofty and desolate apartment that was 
to be her resting*plaee ; the evidence of other and better 
days was visible in every part . The truth was, the wealthy 
royalist family who had dwelt here had fled precipitately ia 
order to avoid the ruthless visitation of the enemy, and had 
left their wide inheritance to the spoiler. The head of the 
family had taken an active and distinguished part in the 
struggle, and out of revenge, as well as for its excellent po- 
sition, a strong party had been quartered within the walls. 
The apartment must have belonged to some fair hiid luxuri- 
ous inmate. The tapestry on the walls hung loosely in the 
currents of air that came through the half-open casements ; 
the faint twilight fell on a rich niirror placed in a recess by 
the bedside ; on the small yet high couch was a coverlid of 
tapestry more curiously worked, and of later fashion, than 
the hangings ; and two or three handsome as well as costly 
dresses were carelessly scattered around the apartment. On 
the wall was the portrait of a very young and lovely woman. 
As the present tenant, curious even amidst the misery of her 
feelings, surveyed with a searching glance the still tasteful 
and forsaken chamber, with which the hand of violence 
seemed to have dealt gently, she could not help fixing her eye 
on the fair and smiling features before her. 

" They are those of an exile," she murmured; "but how 
much happier her lot thail mine, though that delicate form 
and those rich tresses Ikiay now be sheltered beneath a 
stranger's roof! There is no anguish of the broken spirit 
in that eye ; no vows or prayers for one who sleeps perhaps 
for ever, can be breMhed from those full and ruddy lips. 
Thy heart is at rest, sweet girl, though thy home is the rebel's 
spoil." 

Her attendant, who had held the taper for some time with 
no sm^ll impatience, now reminded her mistress that it waa 

Q 2 
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time to think of rest, after the tumults and fatigues <^ the 
day ; to which the latter yielded a reluctant assent, and at 
last lost in a troubled sleep the memory of her hopes and 
fears. 

On the morrow, after many thanks for the courtesy o£ 
their host, the travellers again set forth. He gave them a 
small guard of soldiers for their further protection, as far, at 
least, as the town of Devizes, which was in the hands of the 
royal forces. He advised them to direct their course straight 
towards Oxford, where the KiRg, having raised the siege of 
Gloucester, would probably retire. On the second day, 
however, after quitting the mansion, they learned the latter 
had retreated to the town of Esham, and afterward to 
Newbury, and to the latter town they resolved to bend thek 
coursev 



CHAPTER XX- 

(( This mom is merry June, I trow,. 

The rose is budding fain ; 
But she sh&U bloom in winter snow ! 

Ere we two meet again. 
He turned his charger as he spoke, 1 

Upon the river shore ; 
He gave his bridle reins a shake. 

And said, ** Adieu for evermore, my love ! 
And adiou for evermore I" 

5C0TT. 

The siege of Gloucester proved as had been fbretold, of 
the most disastrous consequences to the royal cause. After 
a month's fruitless encampment before the walls, Essex, with 
a strong army, drew nigh to their relief, and Charles was 
compelled to retire, even when the besieged were nearly 
reduced to extremity. The army of the besiegers, however, 
was too strong, and in too good condition, for the Parliament 
general to risk a battle. |n spite of his caution, a severe 
skirmish took place at Aw borne Chase, in which a few offi- 
cers of rank fell on both sides, and among them was the ex- 
cellent Marquis de Vieu.ViUek This was a great loss to the 
Queen, to whom he bad ever been a faithful counsellor and 
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friend. Jermyn also, now created a baron, was severely 
wounded in the arm in this action. This accomplished 
Gour^tier probably did not deeply regret his mischance, as it 
gave him the opportunity of retiring to Oxford, where his 
royal mistress now was. 

From his entrenchments, the King retired with his forces 
in excellent order to the town of Esham, where he remained 
several days, in hope of a favourable moment of attacking 
the army of the Parliament as sopn as it should quit its pre- 
sent position. Essex seemed resolved to remain there on 
the high ground, dose to the city he had relieved ; and the 
King resolved to take advantage of this inaction, and speed 
to Oxford, from which he was not far distant. Attended by 
two or three of his officers, among whom was Trevanion, he 
quitted his army, and rode rapidly to the city. In a few 
hours he arrived there ; and riding straight to Merton Col- 
lege, entered his consort's apartment totally unexpected. In 
the saloon or parlour, the Queen was in company with her 
favourite, Jermyn, who, with his wounded arm in a silken 
scarf, was seated beside her, proud of his new dignity, and, 
by the expression of his glowing features, still prouder of the 
favour of his fair and royal companion. As the King entered 
hastily in his riding dress, surprise, as well as some degree of 
confusion, was visible in the countenances of both. He bent 
a stern and severe look on the courtier, whonvhe had always 
regarded with dislike, and then turned one of mingled re- 
proach and fondness on the Queen. 

*^ Your Majesty is thrice welcome for coming thus unex- 
pected : Jermyn was describing to me the last fight with the 
enemy after leaving Gloucester." 

^^ Name it no more," he said impatiently ; ^* *twas my evil 
genius led me to those fated walls. — You may retire, my 
Lord," addressing Jermyn, who instantly withdrew from the 
apartment. — ^' This is a stolen march, and few and precious 
are the hours I can pass with you. Ere to-morrow, I must 
be with my troops again." 

^^ So quickly away !" said the Queen ; ^^ why are we thus 
to part ? Cannot ! accompany you to the camp, as well as 
linger within these dull walls ? I should delight to behold a 
stricken field. Do Hertford or Rupert think ray presence 
would blunt the edge of their swords, or mar their wise com- 
binations ?*' A' 

^^ Not S9, my love | but the stricken field is not a place for 
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the Queen. You are unused to the shock and shouts of the 
chargring hosts, and 'tis thought, perhaps — " 

^^ That my presence would unman you, Charles* Fools 
and dotards ! the gray hairs of the one are well paired with 
the rashness of the other. As for the PrincCf there is a fatal- 
ity in his race : did not his father lose the crown of Hungary 
at the battle of Prague ? Go to Sedan and see the humilia- 
tion of the exiled sovereigns ; yet you trust this roan — better, 
by St. Denis ! trust your wife. She has given her jewels, 
rich dressea, and far more than these baubles, her dignity — 
all that a Queen prizes; to rally troops around your banner ; 
and would she not risk her life ?" 

The King fixed his look earnestly and thoughtfully on the 
features from which eighteen years of marriage had not taken, 
in his eye, the charm or freshness. ^* Henri ! I know it 
well,'' he said, *^ such devotion is sweeter to me than victory 
or my crown." 

The Queen turned haughtily away. ^^ Forget not the mo- 
narch in the husband," she said, ** as your enemies say is 
sometimes the case. I — I love yoo, Charles. But I love 
royalty as a woman ever loves it, and could clasp the sceptre 
to my very soul ! I could lay my crown on the very bosom 
where my children drew their life, and say to it — My second 
and dearer life!*' 

As one disappointed feeling afVer another coursed through 
her ill-regulated mind, her temper kindled to thai excess of 
violence that sometimes put even her husband's patience to 
flight. <^ I see how it is," she said, with a sparkling eye and 
flushed cheek : *^ their cursed intrigues have been too strong 
for me, and you are their tool. Am I to fly to Holland 
again ? Better do so, Santa Maria ! than be powerless in 
my own Court. Will prayers and sanctity tame your fac- 
tious nobles^ who sneer at their kneeling monarch, as the 
demons did around St. Antony in the desert ?" 

The King spoke not a word in reply to this burst of tem- 
per ; for the opening door at that moment admitted bis chil- 
dren. He rose and took them in his arms, and kissed them 
ardently. The bosom of bis family, or the gifted circles of 
private societv, were the scenes in which Charles appeared i 
one of the most amiable and accomplished of men. A hus- 
band and father, fond even to excess, he had been far hap- 
pier in private life, or in a peaceful cottage, than on the 
throne of the Stuarts ; and his bravery in the field would 
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have deserved a better result, had it not been marred, in the 
most critical moments, by a want of energy and presence of 
mind. 

^^ She has the looks of her mother,'' he said, putting aside 
the redundant tresses of his youngest daughter, Anna ; ^^ and 
the same full and ruby lips. — My child, why look you so 
earnest and sad at me? Has anyone told you that your 
father is going to battle, to fight for his crown ?" 

^^ And where is it, the crown that you fight for so often, 
my father ?" said the girl. 

The King turned his face away to conceal a tear. ^' It 
should now hare been on this head, my child, that sorrows 
are beginning to turn gray ; it should ha?e been on your 
mother's lovely brows — such, oh such as I havA seen it ! and 
well did the golden circlet sit on her light tresses. . But they 
will take it from us, Anna ; and if God restrain them not, you 
will be no monarah's child." 

^^ You' forget your favourite," said the Queen, who has 
done little of late but talk of her father's victory, for slie was 
sure he had gained it." 

" Elizabeth, my Princess !** said Charles, •• then I am a 
a traitor to myself, as my enemies say, to forget you." Yes, 
the dark and severe eye of your grahdsire, that I love to 
look on ! — often it is present to me in the tent and in my 
dreams. Come to me^ and clasp your hands round my neck, 
and press your cheek to mine. Yes, my love, they are the 
tears of a king that are falling on it, and I cannot stay them»" 
He paused a few moments to calm tbe violence of his feel- 
ings. " I am a monarch ; my brother, Lewis, fills the throne 
of France ; and my father-in-law, the greatest of modern 
princesi sat there before him ; yet I am compelled, like a 
thief, to steal a few hours with my wife and children, — and 
for this they will blame me. Oh, my Henri ! I could yield 
up all, to be ever thus — ever to drink in the sweet glances 
of my children — to hear their voices." 

"Would to God that it were thus I" said the Queen, 
deeply moved ; ^^ but I could not counsel you to it, even for 
their sakes — for my sake ! What would become of Charles's 
inheritance, or of that sad boy's beside you ?" 

^^ It shall not be wrested from them," said the King. ^' I 
am the Lord's anointed, as even the hardest of the fsnatics 
allow, and the hand of man cannot impiously repd away bis 
sacred heritage. For my son, I will fight to the Isst ; and 
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Charles is well able to defeoi hie right, when I am goae ; 
the spirit of the Stuarts is in that boy !— -For you, James, the 
pen will suit you better than the sword. Look 9ot so say 
and darkly on your father, as though there were some portent 
on your brow. Should the blopd of England not have flowed 
enough when you are King, treat with your people, James ; 
promise them, sooth them ; but do not dcaw the sword.— 
Better," he added, with a deep sigh, ^^ had mine been 
sheathed ere this." 

Not long before midnight the King retired, to seek a few 
hours' hurried repose, and was attended by Trevaniod, who 
had lately been appointed one of the grooms of the bed- 
chamber, in place of Lindesay, who had gone over to the 
enemy. He was assisted by Un former to undress, who 
would then have retired to the oi'ter chamber. 

*^ Remain here," said the King ; ^^ there is the pallet by 
my bedside, that was occupied hj Lindesay. If I mistake 
not, you have often slept harder ere now." 

'* In your Majesty's service," said the latter, ^^ I have 
found the hardest bed sweet." 

** *Tis an unthankful service, I fear,** said the King : 
'< the times seem to darken around us ; but the hour is at 
band, I trust, that will redress all.— *And now, good night. 
General ; sweet slumbers be with you ! Be careful to 
awaken me at break of day." 

The latter then lay down on a pallet, at a short distance 
from the bed of the prince, who soon after fell asleep. 

The apartment was lighted, as was always the custom, by 
a round cake of wax, in a silver basin, placed on a stool : 
and the following incident is related by the writer of the 
prince's life to have happened here : — 

^^ After some time the groom awoke, and observing the 
room to be perfectly dark, looked towards the lamp, but it 
was extinguished ; and he forbore to call those who were in 
the next chamber to bring another light, for fear of waking 
the King. He fell asleep again, and waking in two or three 
hours, to his great surprise, he saw the lamp bright burning. 
He ventured, to tell his Majesty of the circumstance, who 
said, ' that he himself awaking in the night, took notice thai 
all was dark, and to be satisfied, put by the curtains to look 
at the lamp ; and then, after a loni^ time, he found a brilliant 
light. It was a strange thing,' he said, ^ but he did consider 
it as a prognostic of God's future favour and mercy toward? 
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mm or his ; that alfhough he #a8 at that time so eclipsed, yet 
eitheir he or they might shine out bright again.' " 

'^ Why^oea your Majesty deem its fulfilment so remote," 
said Treyanion, ^ if it be an augury of good ?" 

*^ We cannot know/' said the King, ^^ in what day or hour 
the nMreies we pray for shall come. Night and day I have 
entreated for peace, and the restoration of my rights, and 
yet they come not. On my son's heed may descend the 
blessing that is not Touchsafed to mine." 

^^ May 1 presume to ask," said the other, ** if your Ma- 
jesty deems that mumentary darkness a presage of coming 
evil ? After I marked it, sleep came no more, and it left 
a shadow and sadness on my thoughts." 

*^ It is not a thing to yield thus lightly to," said the King 
graciously ^ ^^ though I have often, in my wayward fortunes, 
had warningB and signs that have never lailed to come to 
pass. It tells of no darkness to your fortune, Treranion. 
To me, battles, whether gained or lost, leave sadness and 
misgiving behind ;— -fame has nought to do with my victories. 
— See you these wrinkles x>n my brow— these lines ? Lau- 
rels do not leave such deep traces behind. But you are a 
succesrful soldier. Your lost friend served me faithfully, I 
remember, in ray northern march. Is this your first essay 
in arms ?" 

^^ I left the retirement of my native roof, where the chief 
part of my life had been spent," he replied, *^ to take arms 
for your Majesty. A few months only have elapsed since 
1 exchanged a life of seclusion for the field." 

"^ You have done well and nobly for your King, TVeva- 
nion ; but unwisely, rashly for yourself. Deem you, that a 
little rank or honour is a sufficient recompense for loss of 
peace, quiet, and elegant retirement — the free, unfettered 
enjoyment of one'eown thoughts and actions — the power to 
make one's own bliss on earth, or seek it with those we 
love ?" 

The ofiicer looked earnestly and sadly at his prince, as 
though he had read the secrets of his heart* 

^^ Was it a lovely place," continued the latter, ^^ to which 
Nature had been bountiful ?" 

^^ It was all this, my Liege," was the reply : " deep and 
ancient woods surrounded the seat of my fathers ; and the 
9ea, with its barrier of noble clifft, spread beyond." 

<' It was a happy place ! Had I been Trevanion, methinks 
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I had not left it for the strifes and convulsions without ; but 
the Ring feehi deeply what his servants have abandoncMl for 
his sake. Another battle, Greneral, and he, too, will think 
of rest from his toils. A victory ! and then we march to 
Whitehall. The war will be quickly over, and my throne 
secure. Then, what do you intend ? — to share the sunshine 
of your Monarch's prosperity, or to return to your calm seat, 
with its groves and waves ?" 

V I have not decided,*' he replied, somewhat embarrassed^ 

<* Beware, beware, young man," said Oharles, ** of trust- 
ing to prince's favour, or building your hope in the regions 
of a court. When that hour comes, return to Carhayes ; 
for so, I think, you called it : breathe there the pure and 
free air, that comes not to the palace. — Merciful heaven !'' 
he said, turning away, <* are thc^e men, even the most de- 
voted of them, thus interested ? Are their spirits moulded 
differently from mine, that they thirst for the poor honours 1 
can give, even through bloodshed and death, as the hart 
does for the brook, and cast away the quiet for which I sigh 
day and night ? — But the day breaks, Trevanion ; we must 
away : see that every thing be instantly ready for parting." 

He obeyed the order ; and on his return to the chamber, 
shortly after, he found the King already dressed, and on bis 
knees by the bedside* Not a sound reigned throughout 
the place at this early hour, save the impatient stamp of the 
coursers in the court heneath. He could not withdraw his 
eyes from the kneeling monarch, who seemed, by his low 
muttered tones, to pray earnestly for success in the battle he 
was now hastening to seek. Bj the faint light that came 
into the chamber, Trevanion, to his surprise, remarked, 
what he had scarcely noticed before, how much the King 
was altered by his late reverses : his cheeks were evidently 
sunken and wasted ; his frame, too, was wasted and thin : 
sorrow and anxiety were fast doing the work of many years 
on his frame, even in the prime of life. He was clothed in 
armour, all, save his helmet and mailed gloves ; and the 
blending of the humble suppliant and the warrior prince, 
brought to his mind the days of the paladins of the cross. 

Charles rose at last, and demanded if all was ready : he 
then quickly descended to the court-yard, mounted his 
favourite white charger, and in a few moments the rapid and 
tetiring steps of the party were heard echoing through tiie 
silent and empty streets. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

^ Thoufjrh loudost of thunder on loader waves roar, 
That^B naething like leaving my love on the shore ; 
By ease that's inglorious no fame can be gain'd ; 
But to leave thee behind me mv heart is sair painM ; 
Thus mingle our tears on the rar bloodv shore, 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no more.'' 

He arri?ed in the town of Esham almost before his absence 
was known, save to some of his chief officers, and found 
that the enemy was still immoveable in their quarters^efbre . 
Gloucester. On the following day, however, Essex quitted 
ilia position, and resolved to make good bis march to London, 
avoiding, if it were possible, any battle by the way. He 
bad hoped to be in time to take possession of the town of 
Newbury, that lay directly in his way ; but the King was * 
beforehand with him, and advanced so quickly, as to enter 
the place some hours ^ before the army of the Parliament 
came in sight. Essex' posted his force on a hill, within a 
mile of the town, in excellent order. It was the King's 
desire, as it was his interest, to avoid an action, till the dis* 
advantageous situation of the enemy sbouki seem to render 
victory certain. He was in a secure position, in a town 
iiupplied abundantly with provisions, and Oxford at no great 
distance ; while Essex was detjtitute of all these adva^iMges, 
and watched a favourable opportunity of retiring, without 
coming to blows. But the rashness of seme young officers 
m his army deprived the former of all these advantages : 
they were impatient to attack, and, in spite of his efforts to 
the contrary, strong parties of the troqps becaine so much 
engaged, that Charles was obliged to advance with his whole 
force. The horse of the enemy gave way before the impe- 
tuous charge of the royal cavahry, that at first bore down 
every ihing before them. Rupert rode up to where his 
Majesty stood, calmly surveying the progress of the battle : .. 
^^ The victory is yours. Sire," 1^ said : '^ 1 have only to beat 
those raw foot off the hill, and the way to your capital 
is free." 

^^ Charge them home," said the King ; ^^ never did saint 
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long more for bis rest, than I do to see that army scattered. 
Essex has been a spectre in my path." 

The Prince then bore with all the royal cavalry on the 
republican foot, who were left defenceless, by the flight of 
their horse, on every side. ITiey consisted chiefly of the 
trained bands of London and the auxiliary forces, that had 
been hastHy mixed and sent to the field ; and, contrary to 
all expectation, they stood like a rampart the fierce charges 
of Rupert, who endured their storm of small shot for hourst 
bat could not break them. Charge ai\er charge was tried, 
but in vain ; and the exposed squadrons of the royal cavalry 
were rapidly thinned by the volleys of the immoveable re- 
publicans. The entrance of the former into the action had 
been so hasty and ill-advised, that all the artillery was left 
behincTin the town, while thnt of the enemy, posted on the 
rising ground, did great execution. The King then com- 
manded Trevanion to charge the trained bands with the 
Cornish infantry. This body, in consequence of the return 
of half their number ader the capture of Bristol, and the 
^disgust of many with the long siege of Gloucester, was 
reduced to about one thousand men. They advanced witb 
their wonted ardour on the enemy, but the spell of their 
sacceas seemed to fail them here ; in spite of every eflbil« 
they were forced to retire, much shattered ; and Essex saw 
with Joy the victory, that he bad given up for lost, now 
inchning to his side. Throughout this trying day, where 
many a fond hope was crushed, and the best-laid plans de- 
stroyed, by the foUy and misconduct of his oflicers, Charles 
retaiifed the bravery for which he was always distinguished ; 
but he saw the day set upon his broken forces in a bitter- 
ness of spirit that words could ill express. 

The sun was now setting on the field, and still no success 
came to the royal side : the King then ordered his wearied 
horse to cease their attacks ; and bringing up the flower of 
his foot, he advanced to force the infantry of £ssex from 
their position. The contest was obstinate and determined ; 
and the King, being known by his white charger, was ex- 
posed at one moment to imminent danger : a small part of 
the enemy had penetrated to where he stood, and one of 
them seized his courser's bridle, when he was cut down by 
Trevanion, who breaking through at the head of some of his 
infantry, the republicans were quickly put to flight, or fell 
en the spot. But this last onset of the royalists could nqt 
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restore the fate of the day : they were compelled to retire 
at last, and Charles was almost forced by some of his offi- 
cers from the field. His retreat was covered by a party of 
the shattered infantry ; but Essex broke on the rear with a 
body of horse that he had rallied, and, in spite of the most 
determined resistance, caused it a severe loss ; the greatest, 
however, was thiat of its gallant commander, who, in the 
confused combat of horse and foot mingled in wild disorder, 
was shot by a pistol-ball in the thigh. The King turned 
his horse's head, on being told of it, and rode back to the 
spot where his ofBcer lay wounded, with Baskervilleandtwo 
or three soldiers standing beside him ; he was greatly moved. 

*' Are you down, too, my brave Cornishman ? God has 
forsaken me," he said, bitterly ; ** yet he might have spared 
me this day, that has taken my -best and trustiest from me : 
Carnarvon is slain, and Falkland will weep no more for his 
King's or country's miseries. — Speak to jne, Trevanion ; 
how fares it with you ?" 

" It ftres well with me, for you are safe, my prince," he 
replied, turning his^eyes eagrerly on him. 

" Are you wounded to the death ? — Raise him instantly, 
a nd bear him to the town, to tny own quarters, where my 
surgeon shall look to his hurts." 

Trevanion signified, by a wave of liis hand, that it was 
useless. " It is in vain,*' he said, with a faint smile : **• let 
me rest where I have fallen for my King, with those gallant 
men to accompany me. — Retire, T entreat your Majesty : 
retire from this spot ; Essex may charge again, and your lifle 
be in peril." 

The King returned no answer, but seemed lost in thought : 
the shouts of the charging bands that drew nigher, and the 
rolling of the musketry, he seemed not to hear. 

*« What will Henri say," lie said slowly, " when Ireturn, 
and the day 'is lost, and Lucius, Herbert, and Trevanion, 
are no more ? Would that the bitterness of this cup was 
poured into my own soul, and that hers tasted not of it ! My 
Queen ! I'd rather meet the fiercest charge than the sorrow 
of thine eye. — And why not charge again ? there is yet light 
enough. — Where is Rupert ? let him on the hill once more 
cry, * For God and the right I* it may yet redeem the day." 
And he waved his sword wildly towards the scattered squad- 
ons. 

The day is lost," said his officer, ^^ and Rupert cannot 
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redeem it : had he been less prodigal of his Iheadlong 
charges, it might have been-— Farewell, ray Liege ; for life 
flits fast from me. — Heaveo give your Majesty a brighter 

'•Then farewell — for ever I" said the King, waving a sad 
adieu with his hand, and, turning from the spot« rode rapidly 
off towards the town. 

The former raised himself on his hands, and gazed in- 
tensely afler the white charger of the retreating prince, till 
it was lost in the distance. But other objects fixed his eyes, 
and still more intensely, as it was turned on three or four 
figures advancing through the gloom, who appeared not of 
U)e enemy or the royal party, and the white garments of 
one filled him with strange suspicion^. Uncertain sounds 
caught his ear ; yet they seemed familiar to him. 

*' Baskerville,'* he said, '^ in mercy seek wfio these people 
one., or why they wander thus on the battle-field." 

The v^i/^an hastened towards the group, who, turning 
wistfully from one^^r&^^iA. tlie other, seemed to be seeking 
some object who was deaTtthU^^o^* He gazed in utter as- 
tonishment on the fair and frail foia, that stood before him, 
but who, in the excess of her agitation, %lft? utterly unable 
to express what she sought. ^ .^ 

" Is it you^ Miss Pawnay ?" he said at last s"*^"^ ^^ ^^ 
eyes deceive me ?" \ 

*Mf you have any mercy," said her companion. '^V^^I 
ol i revanion : we heard in the town, which we reJ^"^^ 
late last night, that he is wounded in the fight, and dai^®^" 
ously : if he is on the field, lead us to where he lies." \_ 

I he officer made no answer, but silently led the wa^ i 
and Eleanor kneeled beside her lover, and clasped his hai?^ 
convulsively in both her own, and looked wildly in his facfr 
but spoke not a word, or shed a single tear. To him, h^ 
coming was hkethat of an angel; he drew her closely to hi^ 
mailed breast, to be assured it was no phantom in his dyiiiif 
hour, but his own loved and betrothed bride. ? 

" Eleanor," he said, with all the firmness be could rallv-^^ 
we had not thought to meet thus— look not so despairin^lV J 
1 ^ ""^rl, ^''A"' * flesh-wound, that will soon be weU : the ' 
loss of blood has greatly weakened roe." 

She stooped and kissed his forehead and hia lips. « Tre- L. 
vanion, do not deceive me : the damps are on your brow, 1 
and your lips grow cold. I can bear the worst : I am armed, I 
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oh 1 I am armed to bear it." And she harst into a flood of 
tears, but they were quickly conquered ; and turning to the 
^soldiers : '^ Do you leave your commander to bleed to death 2 
Bear him instantly to the town. Alas ! had we arrived there 
but a few hours earlier, this had not been : but hasten as for 
your lives — and my care, Trevanion, will be better than the 
leeches skill.*' 

Basket ville shook his head, and turned on the speaker a 
hopeless look. 

" Eleanor,'' said her lover, " the woman who could seek 
me thus, through peril and sorrow, even on the battle-field, 
out of fear for my safety, can bear to look on my last hour. — 
I am dying ; where you — would have wished me to die — 
but, not yet — [ would have returned, rich in glory, to your 
arms ; then we had been happy in each other's fove, amid 
the shades, the dear seclusion of my native home." A deep 
agony passed over his features as the remembrance rose be- 
fore him. ** All grows dim around me — let me gaze on the 
features and the form that were to have been mine, but now 
lost for ever! — For what do I lose them ? Ambition, Elea- 
nor ; whose love hath rivalled the love of thee I and now 
leaves me desolate. — My heart never wandered — never, for 
a moment — the smiles of princes, the words of strangers, 
drew my senses away — and this is my atonement." 

*^ It is mincr— it is mine !" she said. "- 1 fanned the thirst 
of glory in your heart. I said, when you come distinguished, 
•my hand shall be yours ; and now the words are fulfilled, — 
Take it," she said wildly, '^ and clasp it to your heart. I 
am your bride ; for well, my noble lover, have you redeemed 
-your pledge." 

He clasped the hand, and his eye kindled with its last 
strong lustre, as he fixed it on lier. *^ I have well redeemed 
'my word, that when we met again, your luver would be no 
longer unknown. Think, oh think that his bed of death is 
glorious : it is shadowed with the honours of his prince, in 
whose defence he dies. You are fading from my sight, -my 
x>wn devoted bride — lost, lost for ever : — lay me 4n my 
bloody shroud, ere you ^o, for the night comes on us, the 
darkness covers us. Eleanor, I was warned ! In the hur- 
ried slumber, ere iha £ght, he came before me — Sir Beville 
my noble friend, and bent on me his bright eye ; but it was 
unutterably bright ; and said^ *• Come, Trevanion ; we have 
heen parted Jong ; this field of Newbury will be yotnr last.'-^ 
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And now, I come ! his mailed hand grasps me— cold on my 
heart—" 

The night came down fast and darkly on the fair form 
that still knelt there, and on the cold features over which it 
hung, where the smile of the undaunted soldier was still visi- 
ble afler the spirit had passed away. The sounds of sorrow 
that would not be comforted, were mingled With the cries of 
the scattered combatants, and .the loud rushing of the cavalry 
over the darkening battle field. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

^^ NothiDg remains to agitate b#r breast ; 
Spent is the tempest, and the sky at rest ; 
But while it raged, her peace its ruin met. 
And now the sun is on her prospects set.** 

Crabse. 

The bark was moored within the bosom of a bold and 
narrow cove, hemmed in on ^ach side by loAy precipices, 
within which the breeze was hardly felt ; the crew were care- 
lessly busied in preparations for departure, and cast their eyes 
at times, amidst their work, towards the lofty beach, on which 
the wild goat, or the watchful fisherman, alone was visible. 
The faint breeze scarcely fanned the^ails, that flapped loosely 
on the mast ; the cry of the sea-bird, and the voices of the 
crew, rung clearly amidst the high rocks and the silvery 
strand at their feet, from which the tide was fast ebbing. 
From the height above, the woods and towers of St. Ger- 
main's might be disicerned at a few miles* dbtance, and the 
coarse of the river Lynher. * 

^ AC last the sound of many voices was heard, and several 
figures were seen on the summit, who stood a short time, 
and looked anxiously down on the shore and the bark, and 
then on the sweep of the ocean beyond. 

They descended, and stood beside the ebbing tide, that 
solitary group, amidst which the forms of Eleanor Dawnay 
•nd her sister were instantly distinguished ; the latter seemed 
to point to the sea, and turn an imploring look on her com- 
i>anum, who heeded it not. The old man was^there, the 
image of sorrow, his white hair stirred by the breeze, his 
oye turned oa the ocean belbre him, and then on the iov^i! 
^ aughter whom he was about to lose/' 
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After t}ie ruin of her earthly hopes, in th6 death of h^r 
iover near Newbury, the latter had returned to 2u Germain's, 
where every art and effort was tried by her family to divert 
the melancholy that had settled od her mind. But time only 
made it deeper and more hopeless : weeks and months were 
fled, and the new year brought the early approach of spring ; 
but no change came on her spirit, the ^pell of wboae strength, 
hope, and joy^ was broken for ever. She was resolved at 
last to change the scene : sorrow such an hers, indulged in 
retirement, fanned but to deeply the native enthusiasm of her 
character* 

' To leave the world for the sake of religion, now appeared 
a lovely and desirable thing : even in early life, this idea had 
floated across her waking thoughts as well as her dreams by 
night ; and now it seemed to be her destiny ; and the blow 
of fate, that had fallen so heavily, aent to Bummon her to a 
chosen lot, a purer path. A distant relative of the family, 
as has been mentioned, was abbess of a convent in the south 
of prance, near the banks of the Rhone, and there she de* 
tenhined to retire. 

Her mind grew calmer and more resigned fro|| the time 
of this resolve, from which neitlier the tears nor persuasions 
of her father and sister could ever for a moment divert her. 
There, she said, in that sweet and blessed retirement a new 
impulse would be given to her despairing thoughts : and th^ 
love of Heaven would succeed to the love of him who had 
perished. Her friends saw it was in vain to oppose ; that 
to resist her passionate desire would only aggravate tenfold 
her imbittered feelings ; still, the father entreated for delay, 
in hope that time, and the consolations of others, would 
make the world again seem welcome. 

But the world grew darker to her view ; and the hour of 
departure came at last, when, accompanied by a near rela* 
tive of the fahiiiy, it was fixed she should sail for the coast 
of France. Eleanor lingered often amidst her loved and 
secluded walks and venerable ruin, where so many of her 
hours had been passed, and saw the morn rise at last, that 
was to see her quit them, for ever. 

Of the crowd of friends who came around her, she took 
an affectionate leave: some of them, on this day att^ded 
her to the shwe. It Was a dull and mild morning in the 
beginning of February ; no keen wintry foxing was in the 
^r : already the primroses and spring flowers began to cover 
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the lawns und hedges ; the party wound their way sldwlj 
towards the beach, where the bark now waited. 

Catherine threw herself on her sister's neck and wept bit- 
terly. ** Once Biore," she said, ** listen to me ; do not go 
from us thus, to meet no more for ever ;— if not for my sake 
-—for our lather's stay.'* 

"My sister,'* said the latter kindly but firmly, " my heart 
would break if persuaded from its present resolve. All love 
of the world is entombed in Trevanion'^ grave ; it never can 
Icnow another love, save that of thee, Santa Maria, who hast 
aided me to bear this blow. Yes, Catherine, I go to dedi- 
cate my life to Heaven ; but, my sister, and you, my dear, 
dear father, will ever be present to my thoughts; my 
father," — and her voice failed, and the tears streamed down 
her pallid countenance : she took bis trembling hand and 
pressed 4t to her lips, then gazed on his aged countenance— 
" forgive me this disobedience, the only one you have known 
in me : think, when I am gone, that J am happy : that in my 
<5ell, my garden, the society of tlie pious sisters, I am^far 
happier thail if exposed to the hopes and visions of the 
world : ilMfy have been broken, miserably broken, and why 
should I cherish them again ? Oh how fondly, how dearly 1 
cherished them ! but it was for bis sake more than rny own." 

^he old man looked on his child as if he wished to rivet 
her form aod^ace in his memory, ere he saw them no more : 
they were altered, deeply altered, from what they had been : 
the dark and commanding eye was sunken ; the graceful 
form, wan and attenuated ; and the dress, already simple and 
plain, to suit the state into which she was about to enter. It 
was. difficult, in the being who stood at the water's edge, to 
recognise the elegant, attractive Eleanor Dawhay. 

The br-eeze in the mean time freshened, the sailors were 
impatient to depart ere the ebb of the tide, and the beack 
rung with the sound of their busy preparations. She disen- 
gaged tierself gently from her sister's last embrace, and tbeu 
turned to her once more. *' Catherine, when you go to the 
ruined abbey again, — and go there at times for my sake,— 
promise me to gaze on otjr mother's tomb — there I stood 
with Trevanion on that fated night, and her words were a 
warning to my spirit : I thought so then, but oh ! I see it 
flow : * My children, love the still and simple paths of life— 
so shall y«iir steps be without thorns, and your lastrestswee} 
^smne.'^ 
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So saying, the resolved and unfortunate young woman 
stepped into the boat that awaited her, and waved her hand 
as a last adieu ; but, ere the boat departed, some remem- 
brance struggled in her thoughts, as she beckoned her sister 
to draw nigh. ^^ Pity my weakness,'* she said, in a low tone^ 
her pale cheek crimsoned, and the fire of this worM flashing 
in her eye ; — ^^ should you go to the diurch of St. Michael 
Carbayes, his arms are there ; the helm and breastplate in 
which be died : see that they be ever bright and stainless-^ 
Catherine, they are a hero's arms !" Tl^ oars then flashed 
in the wave : in a few moments she was at the vessel's side, 
that quickly after spread her sails to the freshening breeze. 
As she made her way slowly out of the cove, and then far 
to sea, the party on the beach followed her with eager eye, 
and lingered till her lesseuing sails and huU were scarcely 
visible in the diatarice. Again on the brow of the precipice 
above, Mr. Dawnay turned, and stiU fancied he saw the bark 
that bore his Eleanor distinctly ; but it had faded in the 
horizon. 

AAer her departure, the dweljjng no longer appeared to 
be the same : be had lost his favourite companion ; and his 
walks, though now confined within very small limits, bad lost 
too their chief charm ; and, for the first time, the ancient 
mansion seemed lonely and melancholy. ' 

It is an old remark, that time soAeas the most berettved 
feelings ; and that few ills, however bard to bear, come 
wholly unattended with good. When spring was fully ad- 
vanced,' less loneliness and sadness were felt in the hall. 
. On a lovely morning, in the early part of May, two per- 
sons were seen carelessly walking not far from the village : 
the resemblance the lady's features and air .bore to those of 
the exile, would have induced a distant obs^^rver to imagine 
the &ir recluse was returned to the. world again ; but the 
greater fulness of figure, and the proad bearing, proved it to 
be Cath^ine Dawnay : her companion wa^ Uie once rejected, 
but now countenanced lover. He was richly dreAed ; a 
glowing colour mantled his expressive features, and his dark 
eye flashed with joy. Mr. Dawnay, deeply dejected at the 
loss of his youngest daughter, and now wholly dependent 
on the society and afifeotion of the elder, declined to oppose 
ber attachment any longer, and, afler a severe conflict with 
himself, cons^ted to her union with her present companion. 
This was Dnexpected by both ; but political animosity and 
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private prejudice gttve way before the love as well as sorrow 
of the father, and tliey now found their long and. concealed 
attachment crowned at last with success. They heard at 
times from Eleanor, who wrote that she was happy, beyond 
even her own hopes, in the retirement of the convent, on the 
banks of the Rhone : she comforted her parent with the 
warmest assurances that the step she had taken was pointed 
out by Heaven, and that it was fraught with more comfort 
than she had expected «aTth could ever again give her. 

Every obstacle was now taken away from their path ; and 
as they walked idly on, they conversed calmly of the past 
thorns and bitters with which it had been strewed : the well- 
known lawns, lakes, and river beyond, never looked lovelier 
than on the present morning ; and their steps wandered by 
degrees to the banks of the stream, and Catherine sat again 
on the rock whence she had seen the bloody fray with the 
mariners, and heard the avowal of her companion's attach- 
ment. As she sat there, he coukf not help gazing on her 
with admiration : he had seen beauty in every clime in which 
it is most famed ; but in her hazel eye and speaking features 
was that play of the fancy and the soul, which not only in- 
spires, but what is far harder, allows not affection to depart 

He then told again, for she loved to hear it, of his journey 
to Newbury with her ill-fated sister, of the death of Treva- 
nion on the battle- field, of the sad and weary journey thence, 
after a few days' stay in the town. 

The rooming passed quickly away while they were thus 
engaged ; and, to wry the scene, they quitted the banks of 
the river, and walked up a wild and narrow glen that opened 
from the water. Its upper part was covered with trees and 
strewed with rocks, over which gushed down a small and 
impetuous sheet of water. The spot whence this issued 
was one of the sweetest in the neighbourhood, being the 
porch of an old chapel or chantry, that was coated with ivy ; 
in its floor was a deep and clear well of water, on which tbe 
sun never shone, and which supphed the fall that rolled over 
the rocks and through tbe dell. As tbe lady and her com- 
panion now stood on the slope of the ravine, and admired 
the wild and dark scene beneath, they were surprised at the 
view of a figure within the portico, that seemed so intensely 
'busied with itself as not to regard any object, animate or 
inanimate, around, neither the noisy foamigg stream, the 
■vestiges of antiquity, nor the living beings who were gazing 
on them. Curious to know who could be in a spot that 
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was seldom intruded upon, they descended nigher, and let 
their voices be beard. 

In a few moments, a round head and shoulders were 
thrust out of the porch, and two large eyes were earnestly 
directed upwards. " Is it you, Mr. Carries, and ray lady, 
in Hitch a lone place ?'* exclaimed a voice of deep surprise. 

^* Honor," said the latter, ** I did q|^t know you had a 
taste for antiquity before : what can yoa be doing there ?" 

^^ I ha' known the ould ruin many years agone, my lady, 
and bin here both morn and eve with one that's gone to & 
far land now; and maybe I was only come liere to revive 
the memory o* these feelin's ; for, as I've heard her say, 
there's a pleasure in grievin', like a thing, now and then." 

^* But," said the other, ^^ you never have felt a very keen 
regard for these ruined places, or sympathy in their d6cay ; 
why, then„ should you be mourning over them now ?" , 

" As to mourdin', no, that's true," was the reply ; " for a 
keenlie man one might sorrow in a way ; but for an ould 
wall — the truth is, 'tis always bin said there's a sort o' charm 
in this dark will* o' water ; a sort o' cleansin' vertue upon 
the. mindf that if you do wash three times par6ctly, you'll 
ha' your wish : your Ladyship ha' heard the thing afore." 

'^ So, then, Honor," said the lady, " you've been yielding 
' (o this superstition ; and have come to this lone and sad 
• place to perform a rite, that I've heard you ridicule before : 
I should not bave expected this." 

** No rite, my lady ; nothin' of the kind," said the latter, 
much annoyed to be thus discovered, and striving in the 
mean time to arrange her long dishevelled locks, that hung 
dripping with wet like those of a water-nymph ; " if I must 
say it, 'tis out o' love to one that I need'n name ; and so I 
was to take a round gray stone, and turnin' my back to the 
sea and the roarin' of the stream, lookih' hard in the will at 
the same time, call upon St. Mitten three times ; and then, 
pitchin' the stone over my head, [ should see the face of 'en, 
not o' the saint, risin' from the bottom. I just got my eye 
upon 'en when your Ladyship called out ; — 'tis idle, simple 
doins after all." 

*^ And do you mean to go on with them ?" said the lady, 
who, with her companion, was excessively amused with her 
attendant's character. 

* Wellf 
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*^ No, I ba* done, and little good got by it, save the tang- 
lin' and roattin' o' my long hair, like a heap o' oi;e weed ; 
'twill be days dryin* and gitten the gioss agen. — But my 
Lady," she continued more solemnly^ ^* I feel a inward re- 
lief in bein* freed from cfossin's and ruins ; 'tis a blessin' the 
trams and saints, and images o' papistry — ^bem ! 'twas like a 
millstone about roy#neck, that clean obscure the truth. 
Miss Eleanor, dear lady, was given to these things.'' 

^' And ]wu did not turn your back on them, I think,*' was 
the reply ; ^^ you had at times a hankering desire after them.'' 

^^ A hankerin' ! after things o^ darkness and error« I 
spoke kindly about 'em to my lady ; and went many a weary 
mile to see after them. There's one that I'll look after for 
her sake ; St. Teath in the nook in the wall. — But you'/e 
lookin* the picture o* happiness, Mr. Carries, and your face 
got a clear colour, and your eye is bright ; I never saw my 
lady look so handsome ; so there'll be a concluding' soon o* 
your doubts and trials, I spose." 

^ And of yours too, ( hope/* said the former, ^^ if report 
says true." 

^* Not so quick, no ; though 'twos for that I was tookii>' in 
the well : he's come back from the wars, but the man had a 
try in' time of it the oth»r day, as bitter as the battle o' New- 
berry. Miss Eleanor, you know, wanted me to go with her 
and be a nun, and live a denyin* life in the convent. John 
Tresize heard o' the thing, and came to me, and talked and 
looked in sitch a wild way—so 1 tould my lady 'twa^ no use." 

" Then," said the other, " you are soon like to quit the 
service of your mistress ; she will have a heavy loss of your 
care and fidehty." 

Honor stepped fairly out, and stood in the mouth of the 
porch, just above the little cataract that rattled irom one rock 
to another at her feet, and lifted her hand in the attitude of 
extreme eaution. 

" There's a sort o' gulf, Mr. Carries, between pleasin' the 
eye and rejoicin' the heart with a keenlie form, and the seein' 
the same seated down beside 'e, to a decent covered table> 
under a warm roof, and a clear turfy fire in the chimlie. 
You've nothin' o' these trams to think of, but to me — And 
now, Mr. Carries, I hope your wanderins are over : you'll 
not find a face like that alongside'e, and an eye, and sitch a 
form to look upon, in a desert, or upon a rock ; but," with 
, a warning glance of her large eye, *^ never go forth wander- 
ing more, through all known lands ; 'tis like the dashin' o' 
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ifn Vfttflr Gam rock to rock where I'm stiDdin' ; it don't 
come to no diptb nor clearneas, and there's a tirin*, a wearin' 
out □' love, when a man's e;e isn't satisfied wi' sewn', nor 
hia feet wi' change. And what more do'e want ? hav'n 'e 
bin atravaigin' about for years, and so preserved? And 
there's Sir Seville gone, and the Cumel, and the great end 
fierce men o' the eartb, with that comelie youth, Nicholas ; 
and you are kipt as in a shadow, and the fairest woman in all 
the neighbourin' to be with 'e for life, wi' the ould hall, and 
the lawn, and the waters, and the groves besides, to dwell in." 

'^And that is 'justly spoken. Honor," said Cnrries, struck 
with the truth as well as force of her words ; '^ and you 
shall never want a home and a welcome there, with your 
lady's consent, as long as you live, married or single." 

"And that's a kind oifer, thanks to my lady and ybti, an<1 
I shall remember your words ; for I loVe the ould pkce, and 
so do he too. You'll hardly believe h, but John Tresize 
came back with a love o' wanderin' too, and ^Itin d nacrie 
from the wars ; be stood like a ruck in the battle o' New- 
berry, I'm lould ; and the thing preyed upon bis mind, for 
he's a thinkin' creature. I made short work with 'en, though 
I'm more sparin' o' my words now than I was ; for since 1 
met Rob Treweninthatlonemillio the wood, I ha' thought, 
my lady, that a quick word like, or a deainin' glance o' one's 
eye, may bring a burden after, aa that unhappy man ba'filt." 
Unwilling to linger any longer, and disturb tbe conclusioD of 
t])e rite, they bid the^recluse of the glen adieu, as she finished 
these words, and went on their way along the gentle hills 
that rose beyond, and soon stood before the gray dwelling-. 
that lifted its front in de£ance of time, 

A few weeks more passed, and Catherine Dawnay gave 
her hftnd to the man she loved, in the small church of Saint 
Germain's, whose spire just rose above the lofty oaks ; the 
zeal of the republican, as well as the love of proselftiam to 
his favourite sentiments, seemed' from that moit 
calmed in the wanderer's breaat. He resided 
attached and beautiful bride in the old palace, as i 
called, and beard the sound of war tLfar off, and 
changes that convulsed the kingdom, but clung 
mestic scene with an ardour that the passage of 
not diminish. There he would tell at times, al 
when the winter blasts covered the distant tops 
'ston and BrownwUlv with enow, and bowlsd torn 
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po06d dweOiog, of his many and far wanderings, of iht 
flitter as well as lovely changes he bad known. And Cathe- 
vinef seated by his side, drank in the soft sounds of his voicet 
and bent her dark eye oi^his with a power, that neither Arab 
fior Circassian's had ever known, at least so he deemed. 

The faithful attendant, in the hour of darkness as well as 
•comfort. Honor Middlar, ere summer had entirely given its 
splendid foliage td the faded hues of autumn, •crowned the 
long-cherished hopes of her admirer, with what be deemed 
the greatest treasure on earth, the gift of her round, short, 
•comfortable person. As they walked home from church 
through the lane, it was no little mortification to Honor, that 
the friends, relatives, and spectators, who lined the fields on 
each side, could gain- but a very imperfect view over tli€ 
hedge, of the new, ftasby, and really attractive bonnet that 
lier mistress had made her a present of on the occasion ; 
while the bridegroom towered in every eye, like one of the 
oaks of St. Germain's set in motion. It was the only time 
in her life, ehe said, she had ever wished to be tall ; but 
vrhen arrived 4n the small, low, but exquisitely neat cottage, 
provided by her kind lady, she looked round with a keen 
And satisfied ey^ 

There was a nice furze croft to the right, a most breezy 
spot, to supply ample firing through the winter ; two cows 
in a small meadow on the left, and, already provided against 
the ensuing cold season, a large rick, as high as the dwell- 
ing, of excellent dried turf; while within, it was a perfect 
picture, far more commodious for herself than her lofty mate, 
%vhom she warned against ever attempting to stand upright. 

Not thus happily terminated the career of the remaining 
characters of our history. Adversity, it is true, did not lay 
its iron hand on them ; but they lacked the fulness of bliss 
that seemed to bave fallen to the lot of the aforesaid being. 

The worthy and resolved Arthur Treulyon, never entirely 
recovered the blow that had been struck at his house ; root 
and branch, he said, were both gone ; and in place of hover- 
ing round the ruins of Tintayel, he took his evening walk 
beneath the elm and oak trees in the churchyard. Whether 
the sun gilded their tops in evening beauty, or the rain fell 
drizzling through the branches, or Uie keen sea wind swept 
sadly through the despoiled avenues, he never failed to walk 
there exactly at the same hour. On tWo or three occasions 
lie was seen to pause, and lean against the ancient tree, as 
be bad done on the evening of the funeral ; and clasp bis 



ksfids, and gaz6 lang at the massive portal through yfHich 
the departed lord bad been borne for ever from his view. 
His habits remained the same : he virent still to the Ivy 
Bush : he could not give it up, for it was his chief comfort. 
Seated in the long-loved settle, he chatted the hours away,, 
or let them pass silently by, while he drank but of the dust- 
(Covered and favourite bottie^ and listened to the talk of the 
guests, lifting his gray eye to fix it for a moment on some 
speaker, and then turning it again on the spacious chimney. 
Tomasina saw a. brightness arise in her path, and a vivid 
joy, after all her lengthened trials and disappointments. • It 
was more than even the most visionary female spirit could 
have pictured, and so she said to herself, to think that Arthur 
would ever give his consent to her marrying Trebarva. But 
do it actually was. , Arthor^s spirit was humbled by sorrow, 
and the long, lean form and stingy aspect of the man he had 
•fiercely hated drew nigh his dwelling, mounted the five steps 
in front, and wound its way once more through the passa^ 
into the parlour. Damsen was attired in her most glorious 
^rray : she ventured on this occasion to trust the sound of 
her own voice ; and, afler one quivering, misgiving, glance at 
her brother, who sat quiet and composed in his arm-chair, 
held out her hand in kindly greeting. But that brother's 
aspect was not always so composed : when in the well- 
known kitchen it was turned on the still fair and pale Eliza- 
beth, on whose features, marked somewhat more rudely by 
sorrow, he would look long and eagerly, follow her with his 
eye when she rose ; and when she sighed, his own deep sigh 
would, follow like the echo. But the youthful widow gave 
no signs of encouragement ; the Squire had, in truth, little 
chance of success, while the loss of her newly made husband, 
in the prime of life, and the cruel death of her gallant lover 
Nicholas, were present to her memory. In summer she 
would sit on the stone bench without, when no guests were 
|,here, in the shadow of the overhanging trees, and look long 
on the stream that fell from the old fountain, as if its mur- 
mur could lull her disturbed thoughts to rest. And oflen 
she opened and read eagerly in the pa^es of the book that 
had long been her companion, << the .Saint's everlasting 
Rest." It had always been her favourite theme, and she 
now loved it the better that it had been clasped in the 
trembling yet daring hand of Nicholas, in his sick-chamber, 
ere he went to the fight at Lansdowne. Her mild eye 
"would grow brighter in these moments : as it was lifted to^ 
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Vardfl the cloudless sky, hope beamed in it; for^eMsfee 
hoped would be her rest ; there she was assured the stbrnis 
of passion would no more rend her spirit. 

Her mother did the honours of the Ivy Bu^ very many 
years afterwards, with a strength both of mind and body, that 
Time himself aeemed fearful of meddling with. Few thingis 
vexed her more than when the squire bt a week pass by without 
coming to the hostel,— when his sister, however, went from 
him, the sun had seldom set long, ere he closed his own door, 
and passed down the street of the little village to the well- 
known sign ; for his own home felt rather lonely. The last 
important event was nearly crushed on the very threshold ; for 
a fierce wrangle took place about the settlement of Damsen, 
whether Roulis croft and Pendrai bottom, the latter of which 
was excellent for grazing sheep, should be included in her 
portion : her future lord had very nearly suffered as violent an 
ejectment as on that fated night when he took up his abode 
among the tombs in the churchyard. His l>ride at last con- 
sented to waive this part of her right, and soon after accom- 
panied the object of her first affections to his gray dwelling 
and to\«er of Trebarva hall, in its treeless valley, and dull, 
shallow stream beside. 

In the valley of Combe, in the very hamlet where he first 
found shelter, beneath the roof of Kiltor, the champion of 
the ring, still lived a fierce and wretched old man. He went 
no more near the towers of Stowe : no entreaty could in- 
duce him to linger out his hist days there. <^ When will that 
last day come ?*' he sometimes bitterly exclaimed ; *^ the 
worm that will not die is at my heart, but 1 cannot die — I 
am too strong to die." And still, year after year, bis stalwart 
and weather-beaten frame bore up against the inroads of age : 
1)is white hair streaming in the wind, with haggard features, 
and large bony hands clenched sometimes on a club or a rusty 
weapon, he was seen often walking up and down the glen, 
happiest when he deemed the hour of battle nigh ; for then 
his eye gleamed, his frame-was no longer bowed, and his 
voice had lost none of its strength. But in the hour, and 
that hour came often, when seated in his almost lonely cot, 
Andre^vs longed for death ; for the form of his daughter Mary 
came before him, who looked fiercely at her father, and 
spoke not a word ; and at her side stood a dim but beautiftt^ 
fferm, that of the son he had slain ! 
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